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CHAPTER I. 


Tvom Enghnd to Madeira — Bio de Janeiro — and.Cc^Ion 


JT was resolved, eaiJ/ m the jear IsiD, that Sir Gore 
OusxLEY, *invested by our Sovereign mth the fullest 
diplomatick poweis, should proceed to Peesia , and I 
prepared, m the ch&iacter of his pnvate secretary, to accom- 
jiany hun <3n this honourable and important mission.. 
Orders were given, directmg tllaf* a ship of the line should 
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be furnished •uith every thing necessary for tjie accommo- 
dation, not only of those gentlemen who constituted the 
English embassy, butof Mirza Abu"lHassax(^), the Persian 
Envo}’’, and his nine Asiatick attendants. As there were 
several bulky packages, contammg presents for the King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considerable dimensions, military 
stores, and other articles-; a second vessel was provided. 

f * 

On the fourteenth of July, having resided above three 
moViths .at the Jiouse of Mirza Abu’l Hassax, m London, 
Iproceeded withhim,'Mr. Morier(^), and Mr. Gordon(^), to 
Portsmouth, where Sir Gore and Lady Ousele}’’, with their 
daughter, (a child three 3 *ears of age) arrived the next day ; 


(') amred m England on the 25th of November, 1809, 

* '* I . 

and since his return to Persia has been ennobled, and tlie title of KMn 
equnalcnt to “ lord," noi\ follows bis proper name Hassan V hen preced- 

ing a name, the Mord Mirza raaj he translated “ gentleman," and is the distinction 
usualK affected bj those ■whom a good education has raised above the vulgar , 
it IS more cspeciallj accorded to literarj’ men All of those ^iho attended us at 
Shiraz, Isjahun and Tclir&n, cither to teach the elements of their language, to ex- 
plain difhcult passages of their poets, or to act tlie part of secretaries in writing and 
translating letters, assumed thcuord Mirza before tlieirpropernames.butitbecomcs a 
title peculiar to rojal pnnees, w hen placed afterthename, thusthe Shahzhdeh ULjljjLi 
or “ kings son," m ho held his court at Shiraz, dunng our residenoa there, ivas staled 

Hasan Ah Mirza The compound Shah-zudeh iraphes rosal 
iiffspring of cither sex. 


O/fames Moner, esq. secretary of embassy, andauthorof the ‘'Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Jlinor, Ac" (Lond. 1812 ) 


0) TheHonourableIlobertGordon,brotheroftheEarl of Aberdeen, and attached to 
our emba'se. Mr. Gordon has smee fulfilled the duties of mimsfir at the Austnan 
court. 
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and on the eighteenth we all embarked in the Lion, of sixty 
four guns, a ship already celebrated in the annals of diplo- 
iiialick navigation, having, almost eighteen years before, 
departed fiom the same place, vlien cairymg Lord i\Iacart- 
ney on his embassy to Chma(’). But it was said, that through, 
occasional repairs, ver^^ frequent and extensive, httle of 
the original vessel, besides its name and form, remained 
at the time of oui embarkation. ^Ve found that Captam 
Ilcathcote, who commanded the Lion, had made foi our 
convenience ever3’ possible airangement. 

The CmcHESTLE, to which I have above alluded, had 
formerly been a French fngate, and named, after the river 

s. 

that separates Fiance from Ital3% La Var. In tins large 
and handsome store-ship, (now anned rnth only sixteen 
guns) rfere lyiajor D’Aicy and hlajor Stone, of the ro^’^al 
ai tiller}', with a pai t}-- of their regiment. 

Inmrediatel}’’ after our arrival on board ^e Lion, (about 
sun-set) the anchors of both slnps were weighed, and we 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after tivo or three days, increased m strength, 
and so considerabl}’’ accelerated our progress, that we often 
advanced ten and even- almost eleven miles within an horn ; (*) 


(*) See Lord Macartney’s own “Journal’'^ published by Mr. Barrow, in bie 
interesting memoi^ of that nobleman’s life — (^’■ol U. 1807.) See, also, Sir George 
Staunton’s “Authentic Account, &c.” (1797.) 
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but It caused, as passed tbe rough Bay of JBiscaj'. much 
anno van ce to* several passengers ; and although previously 
unskilled in the nautical vocabular}' I soon learned 

•w 

tliose terms, that express the different kinds of motion, 
bv vliich a vessel is violently agitated: to ascertain the 
most unpleasant ivo^d be ver3' difficult. 

Bimno: the fiist -week of our voyatre, many occurences 
seemed cxtraordinar\' to me, whose experience in naA'al 

t 

affairs had liecn whollj* acquired while I crossed the straits 
that du-ide England from France and Ireland, from Holland 
and Flanders : but m3' own subsequent obsen'ations and 
the remarks of others have proved, that similar circumstances 
ma3’- be noticed b3’ all those who, as the Psalmist sa3's, “go 
“down to the sea in ships, and occup3' their business m 
“great waters” I shall, therefore, 0013' state among the 
events of our passage to iladeira, tliat on the twcnt3’- 

C 

third, a man fell from the fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the next morning, a strange ship appeared, vluch one of 

the lieutenants examined and ascertained to be Danish. 

• 

Earlv on the twent3'-ninth, we saw the bold rock3' mountains, 
the valhcs and some whitish buildings in the Island of 
Porto Santo, and at six o’clock we anchored in the beautiful 
ba3' of Funchal- the principal towrf of Madeira, haying 
^ailecl, since our departure from Portsmouth, according 
to daily computations, a(?furatel3' registered b3" officers of 
the ship, one thousand five hundred and nineteen liiiles. 
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MADEIRA. V 

The PorluG,iicsc foi I saluted us "with a dischar<2;e of cannon, 
and a snnilai coinplinicnl A\as paid by the *^I\J[|Jnc]aus, an 
TiUglish irigalc lying here, of 'which the commander, Captain/ 
Parhci, has since nobly lallcn m the seivice of Ins comiti*y(^). 

"While Sii Gore and Lady Ousclc^", Mi6,Moiier, Mr Gordon 
and 1 accepted llie polite invitation of Mi Vcitch, the consul 
gencial, and Aiciit on slioie, Aiheic Ave became Ins guests, 
]\liRZA Abu’l IIassan foi some piivatc icasons, thought 
pioj^ci to continue on boaid the Lion. ' 

IMadciia had long been the residence of many English 
families, and of individuals Aihose health rcqmied a Avarm 
and genial climate . the gaiiison also, of Funchal, AA'^as at 
this time, chiefly composed of Biitish tioops. Respecting 
the numbci of Poituguese inhabitants, I heard various 
slatcmcnts , but this Afiican island, (on Avhich are 
oi SIX small tOAvns or Aallages, besides the capital,) does 
not contain piobably, moie than one bundled thousand 
pel sons, of Avhom fouiteen or fifteen thousand aie said to 
leside m Funchal (®). We inspected the churches and 


(“) Sir Peter Parker ^^as killed on the 31st of August, 1814, uhile storming the 
Araenean camp, at Bellair, near Balhmore. 

V) 

V) 

O According to lists, uliicli may he supposed accurate, the population of RJddeira 
comprehended 05,000 persons admitted to confession, and 9500 children under the 
age of five years, and tlictefore too young to confess forming a total of one hundred 
and four thousand, five hundred inhabitants*’ — See Corry’s “ Obersvations on the 
Windward Coast of Africa ” p 80 (Loud. 1807.) 



sereral convents, besides a religious ediSce.. v-herein the 
T-alls — erS: lihed vith human skulls. One morning ttc 
V ode upon mules and horses, about three miles to'vards 
the summit of the rock that forms this island, (eridentlj' 
a volcardck production) to the Tilla of a gentleman, named 
Gordon, and* after ^Dreakfast proceeded to the .Mountain 
church : this vhen illuminated at night, forms a maz- 
niScent and extraordinary object vieved from ships at a 
little distance in the bar. TT e also visited hlr. Paze s conntrr 

house, and examined some of the vinevards. for vrhich the 

^ ^ 

island is celebrated. Both going and returning me passed 
throuzh zroves of mvrtle and oranze trees, andamono- such 
a profusion of mild geranium and other fragrant plants^, as 
hizhlv contributed to the delizht of this excursion. Prom 
the roof of a hizh buildinz in the torm. I sketched that insii- 
lated and fortified rock, called *' Loo/' or " Hheo/' mhich 
partly defends the bay. (See Plate I. viem 1.) 

On the first of August me returned to the Lion and 
sailed. Early on the third me passed by Talma, one of 
the Canary islands : these, according to most general 
supposition, mere mhat the ancients ^denominated 
Tonunatei^) : although Heeren. a learned German, seems to 

• 

O Tae *^lsles of tiieB’eSied,'' Xs— . rtrifc^E^r-ifs- of tse Greeks Strsb Gec-^. 
i.b.i.} Ecstath. (Comcrcnt. P^eg. t. -345^ ard trie "Iriirire Fcrtn- 

“nats" of the Latm vrriters. Pozipo* klel. .ce sim orhisj cap. si :) PEn. 

Hist. lib. r^. cap. 22 0 Solrs, (PoIvif;V cap ciV Xc.} 
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lliink tliat Madeira was one of the spots so entitled (®), while 
Salmasius, (Claude de Saumaise) afiirms tliat even the 
Canal les do not correspond in situation to those seats of 
imaginary beatitude, wlueh, he says, must have been more 
southerly (^). I shall not attempt to reconeile the diversity 
of opinions on this subject, but mcrefy observe that the 
ancients probably knew the Canaries(’°), and that, whatever 
they may be, the Foitunate Islands” under the name of 
Jezaii <il Khalcd/it{^'^), (bearing the same signification,) 


(') I quote Ilccrcn on tlic aiillionly of a fnend , my own enjoyment of many 
litcrarj’ trc.isurcs, besides tliat celebrated author’s vorks, being precluded by a total 
isnorauLc of the German language 
r 

(’) “Ilodicriias Canarlas^etc^um rortunatas esse non ncmini hodie placet. Situs 
“tanicn ropugint, quippe pnsca; rortunattc longe magis mendiales.” (Salm Pbn. 
E\ercit in Soliu p 910 Traj. ad Rlien 1089 ) 

('“) “The Canaries arc supposed to lia\ebcen known, honever imperfectly, to the 
■“ancients , but in the confusion of the subsequent ages, they were lost and forgotten 
■“ ’till about the year 1340, tlic Biscayncrs found Lan^crot, and iavading*^t (for to find 
*‘a new countrv and in\ade it, has always been the same) brought away seventy cap- 
“ti\es and some commodities of the place ” — (Dr. Johnson’s Introd to the “World 
Di^plajed,” a collection of \oyagcs in several volumes.) 

C 

(^^) NotvMthstanding the assertion of Salmasius above quoted, 

a very ingenious ant^quarj' seems inclined to believe, that some at least among the 
ancients, regarded our nortliern British islands (perhaps the Orcades) as those'" Isles of 
the Blessed, ’ wherein reposed the shades of heroes, and other rmghty dead. “Cette 
“ dcrnicre circonstance relative Jl la mythologie des Grecs, nous montre que ces peu- 
•i ' i*‘ples, ainsi que les Celtes, mettoient le s^Otir des marts dans le^Nord , car c’6tpft la 
“ position de la Bretagne par rapport i eux Cette isle 6tdit dans la mer Occidentale, 
_->“sa\l Eustatlie place aussi les isles des bien-hpumix Tzetzes les determme encore 
“ raieux, cn les playant entre celle de Thulfe et la^retngne, &c.” See D’Hancarv'dle’s 
“Recherches sur I’lfngineet les progr^s des arts de laGrfece 'I'ome l.p. 289. (Lond. 
J-786) ' ... ... 
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still constitute a very impoitant featuie m geography, since, 
tlie}"^ seive as a point fiom nliicli , the Aiabians and' 
Peisians, like Ptolemy and earhei Greek writeis, most 
commonly begm their account of longitude, as mil appear 
fiom numerous quotations scatteied thiough the pages of 
tlus woik(^“)r 

During foity three days we continued to ex’peiienee the 
usual vicissitudes of mild and boisterous weather, gales and 
calms We were propelled or retarded by lofty and foaming 
n aves, or floated with scarcely pei ceptible pi ogress on the 
smooth surface of the Atlantick or of the Southern ocean.- 
The an, however, was all this time, of a warm and pleasiijg 
temperature, the quicksilver in Palnenheifs thermometer 
not using above the seventy ninth, nor sinking below the 


('-) Thus Nassii ad’ din Tim, and Ulugh Bag, in their geographical tables, published 
bj the learned Greaves, with a Latin translation, (See Hudson’s “ Minor Geogra- 
phers,” Vol III ) Hamdallah Cazv'mi, Mohammed Isfahdm, and others, of whose 
nianuscnpt i\ orks, several fine copies are presented in my collection But Ahul Feda 
commences Ins calculation of longitude from that which he considers as the niost 
aestern promontory of tlie African continent, and ten degrees casta ard of the FSrtu- 
natc islands This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer (and physi- 
cian) of the fourteenth century Tlius he places MttoXx, {BaWt, in longitude 
91 — 0, ahicli tliose aho reckon from the Fortunate islands desenbe as in 101 — 0 
He places lafiapxayr, {Samarkand, in 88 — 20, tlie otliers in 98—20, the dif- 

ference of ten degrees being observed We find however a few inconsiderable devia- 
tions* from this sy'stem The longitudinal position which he assigns to Mvaapa', 
( Basrah, ^ is 75-0. while Nassiiad’din Tusi and the other geographers of his school, 
place it in longitude from the Fortuflate islands, 84 — 0 The “Excerpta ex G M. 
Chrpsococcee Spniaxi Persarnm,” are given lu the third volume of Hudson's 
“ Minor Geographers,” * 
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seventy second degree. It afforded us some amusement 
to catch dolphins and sharks, and to obsen^e"the mynads 
of flymg-fishcs that endeavoured to avoid them. Until Tve 
approached the Brazilian coast, a boundless view of sea and 
sky vas only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for we examined both) an Amencan, the other 
English , but our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of ]\Iajor D'Arcy and Major 
Stone, vho came from the Chichester to visit us. 

• 

I shall not here particularly notice the ridiculous cere- 
monies practised, according to long-established custom, at 
the time of our crossing the Eqmnoctial hne, (on the 
twenty-eighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical manner and representing the God of the 
sea, his queen, tritons, sirens, and other attendants, exhi- 
bited themselves as having just emerged from the water, 
to claim tnbute from all who had never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
b}^ tlie chief musician of Captain Heathcote's band; a 
facetious Inshman, who personated Neptune, and had 
adopted, for the classical drapery and attributes of that 
Divinity, a dragoon’s jacket, an old pistol, and a pair of spurs. 

r ^ 

On the eleventh <5f September we first descried the coast 

f 

of South Amenca. During the twelfth we were becalmed 
near Cape Eno. On the thirteenth we advanced, although 

r ^ 


c 
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slowly, towards the Bay of Kio de Janeiro, where, on the 
fourteenth (after a passage fiom Madeira of five thousand 
three hundred 'and sixty six miles) we anchored, having 
saluted the Honourable Admiial De Courcy, who was in 
an English ship (the Eoudroyant) of eighty guns ; a com 
phment which he Knmediately leturned, and the discharge 
of cannon, among the rocks and islands of this beautiful 
liaibour, produced a reverberation of tremendous sounds, 
villi very fine effect. Some of the neighbouring mountains 
utmost conical in shape, and many wooded even to iheir 
summits, appeared as if iisen abruptly fiom the sea A 
short time before we anchored, I sketched the ajipcaiance 

of one most rcmaikable, said to exceed seven hundicd 

€ 

feet in height, and called by our navigators the “Sugar 
Loaf.’" — (See Plate I, view 2 ) After we had passed it, and 
were stationary in the bay, I again delineated its fonn, 

(as in Plate I, view 3) fi'om a window of the Lion 

• 

With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
two or three hours, on the fifteenth, walked through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited the house whihli, 
according to directions given by the Piince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged in 
prepaiing for the reception of Sir, Gore Ouseley, who 
reitipined in the Lion until tivelve o’clock on the sixteenth, 
when he landed with his famdy, the members of our embassy, 
Mu'za Ahiil JJassaTi and his*Persian attendants. , Some of the 
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Piincc’s carnages, (two- wheeled, and drawn by 6ne tall 
mules) had been p^c^^ously sent to the landin'^ place ; and 
in those uc wcie convc3’^ed to the habitation provided 
for the Ambassador , a large and handsome house situate 
in the gicat squaic, oi Campo de Lampedosa, and 
acculatcl3^ icpicscntcd b}’’ INIajor D’Aicy, in a diawing, 
fioin vliich the engraved view (see Plate II) has been copied. 

Ilcie we found a numerous establishment of servants, 
a table profusely covcicd, an ample sendee of splendid 
and massive plate, Avitli an abundant kock of vane, most 
excellent m quality, the product of various legions. Dming 
ten .days that we continued the Pnncc^s guests on shore, 
five or six saddle hoiscs, and as many of the royal carnages 
Avere bi ought rcgulaily at sun-nse to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his part}" avIio might -vnsh to 
cnjo3’ the cool horns of morning, m excursions -tliiougli 
the ad jacent comitr3% replete Avith natuial objects of cmiosit3’^, 
and yielding innumeiable prospects, equally magnificent, 

cjLtiaoidmai3", and beautiful. 

1 

On the eighteenth Ave were mtroduced at court, b3’' the 
Biitish minister. Lord Strangford, to the Piince Regent and 
his son. The Persiqn dress of Mirza Ahiil Hassan, who 
on this occasion accompanied the Ambassadoi, had attracted 
the notice of seveial ladies, assembled m a room adjoinmg 
the presence-chamber, and its door being sometimes neaily 
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half-open, I discovered among the young Princesses, (as 
the handsomest of this group iveie said to be) one whose 
countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing. 

Tlio de Janeiro, or the city of Saint Sebastian, is large 
and populous ; it contains many well-stored shops, particularly 
druggists, and soine warehouses filled with English goods. 
On certain festivals, which seemed to follow m quick 
succession, hundreds of rockets were discharged, not 
only at night, but dunng the bi ightest glare of day, from 
Various convents and churches. In two or three of these 
I was much gratified by some fine sacred musick, the vocal 
parts bem^ admirably performed. 

But hke others of our English' party who had never before 
visited a land contaimnated by slavery, I was surprised on 
stepping ashore, and must add, shocked, at the appearance 
of many* wretched Africans employed m drawing water 
near the landing place. Some were chained in pairs, 
by the vTists ; others, five or six together, by links attached 
to heavy iron collars. These, it was said, had endeavoufed 
to escape from the lash of their oivners, by seekmg refuge 
in the woods and mountains. I remarked that from the 
iron collar which was fastened roqnd the neck of one, 
proceeded a long handle, (of iron also) contrived by its 
projection, to embarrass the wearer, when forcing his way 
through forests or thickefe. This handle also, would afford 
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to any European ^vlio might unforlimatcly detect the poor 
fugitive, very easy means of sccunng, and even, (by imme- 
diate strangulation) of dcstioymg him. All these were as 
nearly in a state of perfect nakedness, as decency would 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the 
marks either of stripes recently inflicted, or of others by 
V Inch then skins had long since been lacerated. 

r 

To diag an immense cask of water from the public fomitain 
to their mastci’s house, seemed a common emplo3’^ment bf 
the slaves ; five or slx pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low 
four-wheeled frame. During tins exertion, they cheered 
each other by singing short sentences, either in the language 
of their ovTi coimtry, or in Portuguese. There was a pleas- 
ing kind of melody m tins simple chant ; and a gentleman 
who had resided many 3^ears at Pio de Janeiro, informed me 
that the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 
more than an address to the water-cask, “ ceme load, 
“ come soon home !” , but that if they belonged to a cruel 
m^ister or mistress, their own language served as a vehicle 
for lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations on 
their oppiesser. 

Passing once through the 'slave-market, I observed several 
Afi leans exposed for sale, whose squahd and sickly aspect 
offered but few temptations to a jmrehaser. Among them 
were some bpys (ten or perhaps 'twelve years old) so mis^- 
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abl3' leaB, that they rmght almost be denominated living 
skeletons. But I am inclined to beheve that their excessive 
emaciation vras rather the consequence of disease, than of 
immoderate punishment or the pnvation of food 

And it must be ^cknouleds^ed that of the slaves occasi- 

• O 

« 

onaUj seen m the streets, man3' evinced b3' their looks that 
they vrere ueU fed and kindly treated, if an3' judgment ma3' 
be formed from an appearance of health, actiiuty, and even 
ctf content. On certain hohdai's they obtained permission 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twent3' or more, according to 
their native districts and dialects, the chiefs beins sometimes 
gauddy decorated ivith beads and feathers, old .buttons, 
bits of glass and similar marks of distinction. Among the 
members of each group there were generall3' two or three 
musicians, who performed their national airs on difierent 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complic^ed form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartfelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that I could ^ot 
for one moment suppose it to have been afiected. 

IVemay, therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 
in the reports which accuse several J’ortuguese of extreme 


P, Mr. Brovme, describing soms dances practised b) tlie Africans of Dar-Fur, 
fsr *, “snth is their fondness for thi? aransement, that the slaves dance in fetters to 
the uuj’c of a little dmm." — Travels, p 292, (first edition, 1799). 
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cruclt}’^ towards their blacks. Yet the most horrible of these 
anecdotes tliat I heard, do not exceed, indfeed scarcely 
equal as charges of atiocity, what has been unputed to oui 
own countrymen m the AVest Indian islands, and, I fear, 
too fully pioved before tlie highest tin bund of England. 


It seems* surprising that those Africans should indulge 
even a momentary chcei hilness, or at any time forget that 
they aie slaves, ivhen every wlnte man whom they meet 
conceives himself pnvileged to remind them of their real con- 
dition, not unfrequently by a blow. Lookmg one day fiom a 
window of the Ambassadors house, ivith a Portuguese gen- 
tleman,.! felt much indignation on seemg an' European 
stnke violently A\ith Ins cane on the naked back, a 
tall, robust and handsome slave walkmg accidentally near 
Inm.' I obsen’ed to my companion that nothmg had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the blaek had not 
ofiended. “No,"' replied he coolly, “there was no atitualpro- 
“ vocation on his part , but he is a slave, and it is necessary 
“ that the Portuguese should maintam their authority over 
“ ^e blacks, vho aie six times more numerous than their 
“ masters.” 


Yet It was not, denied that the Africans displayed on 
manj’^ occasions very excellent qualities, and weie partieu- 
laily grateful for kmdnesses, and susceptible of the strongest 
attachments.^ The gentleman abOve mentioned possessed a 
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female slave, tlie nature of v^liose daily emplojunent separ- 
ated her, by ‘the distance of at least five miles, from a 3'oung 
man, the object of her affections. But never did the hottest 
Tveather, the fatigue of a vhole day's laborious v'ork, nor 
even sickness, hinder her from %Tsiting him every night, 
although obliged tb return, at an early hour of morning, 
to her task, running barefooted, as she had come. 

Of the genuine Brazilians, I saiv but few ; thej' v'ere 
of a 3’^eUowish colour, and differed considerably from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An accom- 
phshed English lady, hliss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James 
Gambler, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a woman, whose husband was chief of the Botecudo tribe. 
This Brazilian Queen, as some styled her, had been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who 
humanely wished through concihating treatment, to civilize 
that racebf cannibals. The clothes proAuded for herself and 
her two children they constantly tore. But the savage 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace compo^d 
of human teeth ; her under hp was sht and much distended, 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it in a disgustmg manner. Her ears also 
had, by some means, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shoulders. This hideous woman acknowledsed 
that she had on various occasions, devoured the flesh of 
fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and all attempts that were made 
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lo soften her ferocity proved vain. She, with her two children, 
died of the small-pox, some months before our amval at 
this city, where Miss Snell, obhgingly permitted me to 
copy her sketch, taken from the hfe, and exactly imitated 
m Plate 

AVc were much anno3’cd during our residence here by 
mosquitoes. Almost every poison whose bed was not 
furnished uith a gauze net or >curtam, suffered considerably 
at night, and gcnerall}’- arose in the morning VTth face, 
hands and arms swollen and spotted from their venemoUs 
stings. Another plague of this country is the Chigua or 
Jiggej', as our English sailors call a little mscct attaching itself 
to the feet of those who incautiously tread mthout shoes on 
the ground, or the bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, 
and people of the lowest classes are most frequently exposed 
to tlie attacks of those creatures, which burrow in the skin. 


C‘) Mr Southey, in his “History of BrazH," (Vol I. p 222) having desenbed the 
■kilhiTg, and dissection of a pnsoncr, and the distribution of his hmbs, thus proceeds, 
“ Atail these operations theoldM'omen presided, and they denved so much importance 
•“ from tliese occasions, that their exultation over a pnsoner wus alivays fiend-like. 

They stood by the ^Boucan, and caught the iirt as it fell, that nothing might be 
“ lost , licking tlieir fingers dunng tins accursed 'employment. Every part of the 
“ body was devoured , the arm and thigh bones were reserved to be made into flutes ; 
“ tlie teeth strung in necklaccj ; %he skull set up at the entrance of the toivn , or, it 
“ was sometimes used as a dnnkmg cup, after the manner of our Scandinavitin 
ancestors — “ They had leamed’to consider human flesh as the most exquisite of all 
dainbes. Delicious, however, as these repaste were deemed, they derived their 
highest flavour from revenue.” 
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and cause an exccssis^c itching, with tumours, violent pains, 
and m some cases, mortification. We lieaid, however, that 
several of the Portuguese nobihty, when fiist they ai rived 
from Lisbon, suffered equally fiom those tormentois , and that 
above tlurty chiguas had been found m the feet of one 
lady, a personage of very high rank, and all extracted on 
the same day. 

/ 

To dislodge the chiguas from those nests vhich tlicy 
foim in the flesh, various substances have been applied ; but 
the most usual and efficacious method is to employ a sla^ c 
expert m the art of takmg them out entire, vitli a sharp 
^leedle ; for to leave behind any part, either of the ^nsect 
Itself, or of the bag which contains its young, might pro- 
duce vciy dangerous consequences. On tliis suliject I 
shall icfer my reader to two travellers of the seventeen tli 
centur}^^^). 


(“) Father Michael Angelo, a missionary, informs us (in Churchill’s collection o^ 
Travels, Vol I p G17, edition ori704 ) that “the ground being sandy, the nativ^ and 
trav cllers are troubled with a kind of insects which some call Pharaoh's lice, alledging^ 
“that was one of the ten plagues whercwiUi God formerly punished Egypt They are 
“less than lice and work Uiemselv cs insensibly in between the fldsh and the skin, and in 
“a days’ time grow as big as a kidney btan. Some experienced black undertakes the 
*‘curc, for were they left unregarded, tlicy would corrupt all the foot in a very short time." 

Theotherwnter, towhomaicfercnce has been midi^ above, is our worthy country- 
maij Richard Ligon, immortalized by tbc Spectator; in a quotation which styles him, 
" tliat honest traveller " Having desenbed the Chegoes as “ no bigger than a mitc 
that breeds in cheese,’’ — he coiftimies, “yet this very little enemy can and will do 
“ much mischief to mankind. ThFs vcrmiue will getthorough your stocken, and in 
“ a pore of jour skin, in some part of your feet, coipmonly under the nad of your 
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At Hio clc Janeiro, ^yc -were invited by the Conde de 
Linhares to a sumptuous dinner ; the Pope's Nuncio, (a 
venciablc Italian Caidinal,) the English, Spanish, Swedish 
and American mimstcis, with several ladies of distmction. 



*' toes, and there mate a habitation to laj his offspring, as big as a small tare or the 
“hag of a bee, which will cause joii to go \cr>’ lame, and put you to nmcli smarting 
“ pain Tlic Indian women (he speaks of the Americans) have the best skill to take 
“ them out, which they do by putting in a small pointed pin or needle, at the hole 
“ where he came in, and winding the point about the bag, loosen him from the fles|i, 

" and so take him out He is of a blcwish colour, and is seen tliroiigh tlie skin , but 
“ the Nrgrors, whose skins arc of that colour (or near it), are in ill case, for they 
cannot find where they arc , by which means they are many of them very lame. 

“ Some of these Chcgocs arc povsonous, and after they are taken out, the orifice in 
*' whicji they lay will fester aud rankle for a fortnight after they arcgo’ne. I have had 
ten,’ adds he, “taken out of my feet in a morning, by tlic most unfortunate Yai ico, an 
Indian woman” See “ A true and esnet History of the Island of Barbadoes." - 
p 05 (folio, Lond 1073). Altliough I here dismiss the subject of tliese insects, 
yet a name .iiid an epithet occunng in the last quoted passage, seduce me into a 
further c\tnict from the same book, now become rare, and at all times cunous and 
entcrt.iiiiing. The reader w ill easily perceive that I allude to the unfoi fvnaie Yarico 
and to the story of her infamous lover, the “prudent and frugal” Mr Thomas Inkle, 

60 well related in the Spectator (No 11), and founded on an anecdot^ recorded by 
“honest” Ligon, who mentions that several Englishmen having been chased by the 
American Indians into a wood near tlie sea coast, “ some were taken and some 
killbd." But “ a young man amongst them stragling from the rest, was met by this 
“ Iifd I an maid, who, upon the first sight, fell in love witli him, and hid him close 
"from her countrymen (the Indians) in a cave, and there fed him, till they could 
“ safely go down to^ie shoar, wiicre the ship lay at anchor, evpectmg the return of 
“ their friends.. But at last seeing them upon the shoar, sent the long boat for them, 

“ took tliem aboard, and brought tliem away But the youth when he came ashoar 
in the Bai hadots, forgot t^ie kindness oTthe poor maid, that had ventured her life 
“ for his safety, and sold her for a slave, who w as as free bom as he and so poor 
“ Yarico for her love lost her liberty ” — (Hist of Barbadoes, p 65) If this simple 
narrative required any amplificabon to render tbe memory of Mr Thomas Inkle more 
execrable, that affectmg circumstance with which the Spectator concludes his story 
would be sufficient. 
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appeared among the numeious guests. To various parts 
of this beautiful country we made frcq^ucnt excursions, 
especially to the seat of Sir James Gambier, distant from 
the city about three miles, and most adiniiably situate, 
close to the sea, amidst groves of cocoa and mango trees, 
which at flight seemed all illuminated from the mul- 
tiplicity of fhe-fhes. With the hospitable propnetor of 
this iilla, we dined two or three times: also with Lord 
Strangford, in the town, and with Colonel Cunninghame, 
at his country housp. 

Having taken leave of the Prince Kegent on the twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anchor was 
weighed on the twenty-seventh, but a calm detained us in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when we proceeded on our voj^age, and soon lost sight 
of land. 

f 

From this time few incidents occuiTed deserving particular 
notice, until the eighteenth of October, when we sailed 
among those extraordinary insulated rocks, called TristaL d’ 
Acitnha, Inaccessible and Nightingale. Of, the first, and 
largest, while heavy clouds allowed but momentary glimpses - 
of Its lofty sumimt, 1 made a sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
we passed between it and the rock, improperly denominated 
Inaccessible, since many English and American sailors had 
contrived to land upon it,' a few years before, ^ although not 
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\villioiit extreme difficulty and danger ; tins we learned from 
one of the Liofrs crew, a man named Evans, who had 
resided nine months on the great island of Tmtan d’ Aciinha^ 
employed m killing seals and lilhng casks ivith the oil 
uhich they 3 ncldcd, — Of Inaccessible (seen in two diiections) 
and of Nightingale Island, ideas may 15e fornied from the 
views given m Plate VI. No. 2. and No. 3. 

On the twent 3 ’^-second of October we were m the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth m East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Falirenheit's thermometer standing 
at 52^ There had been a calm during several days; the 
sea* was perfectly smooth, and some whales exhibited 
tliBir unAvicldl 3 ^ forms near tlie ship. Captain Heathcote 
availed himself of this mild weatlier,, to exercise his men at 
tlie great guns ; and it was regarded b 3 ’^ many officers, as a 
ver 3 ’^ uncommon ciicumstance, that, in such a latitude where 
the South-n est wind generalL 3 '^ blows with much viffience, the 
lower ports of a two-decked A'^essel could have been safely 
opened., We passed the mendian of the Cape of Good 
Kfope at midnight on the twent 3 ’'-eighth, and next da3V 
being m long 19-40. and lat. 40-41. considered ourselves 
as hainng emerged from the Southern and entered the 
Indian ocean. , ’ 

9 

To this vast expanse European geographers have pre- 
sciibed imaginary bounds whicli may be known from -their 
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printed works, alieady in publick circulation. But we 
find lurkmg among the obscure pages of onental 
manusenpts, some particulars respecting tins great sea, 
the numerous islands ivith which it is studded, and 
that noble region of the Asiatick continent, whence 
it denves its name. Of those particulars, and others 
not uninteresting, howei’^er seemingly improbable, or even 
marvellous, I must defer any further notice, until a 
future occasion. 

Meanwhile, this Indian ocean ( Bahr al Hind ) is described 
as “the most considerable of seas’'(^^), m two Aiabick trea- 
tises, which, from their different titles, might be respectively 
ascribed to Ebn Atiiir al Jezeri, and to Ebn al Vardi. 
One also, though a perfect volume, as originally transenbed, 
wants much that the other contains ; 3’^et, notwithstanding 
this deficiency, and a few immaterial variations of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to consider both these valuable manusenpts 
as the cosmographical work of Ebn al Vardi alone. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ the sea 
“ of Sin, or China, as of Hind, or India,' also the sea 
“ of Sind and of Yemen, (or Aj’abia the happy), begins at 
“the Gulf of Culzuin, (the Red sea), and extend^ to 

9 . 
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ValcvdJi ; (Japan, the Sunda(^’^), or the Maidive islands) 
“ a space of four thousand five hundred^ leagues, or 
^\farsa7igs ”{^^) ; — and in otlier passages we read that, 
“ fioin Its commencement at the main ocean eastward, to 
“ B()b al Mandeb on the west, it is equnl in length to four 
“ thousand fill sangs,(^®)” and that “m this sea is such a 
mulliphcit}^ of islands, tliat, by some repoits, their num«- 
her has liecn estimated even at twenty thousand”(®‘’). 


(‘0 ISI Langlc':, in a note subjoined to his execlient translation of an Arabia* 
t4ile, (See “ Les ^ oj-ages de Sindbad le Mann,” p 147, Pans, 1814) gives us reason 
to iiopc for some satisfactor) remarks on Uie situation ofFcAudA, hitherto uncertain. 


On the first occurrence of a word, nliich must-appear often in thefollomng pages. 
It IS necessary to remark that the Persian Par a sang, (now generally called farsang, 
, or corruptly faisakh in the Arabick manner) may, with a degree of 

accuraev suflicient for general comput.ition, be supposed to e\ceei three English 
jnilcb and a half, but not quite to equal three miles and tlirce quarters In the pre- 
face 1 have offered more particular obsenations on this measure, which seems to 
li^ve been in ancicnt times, as it is At present variously defined. 

c 

.^jS <U.^\ 

The narrow entrance into the Red sea denved its Arabick name, B(ih al Mandei, dr 
“ Gate of Lamentation," fjoin tlie frequent shipwrecks happening there, and the con- 
sequent destruction of manners It has been supposed by some, the Maddatth, 
^Ma>’Sa/;9) noticed in Ptolemy’s Geography, (lab LV. c. 7) 

» d 

Aiy J C ) 
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From a quotation immediately preceding these lines, our 
author appears indebted to an ancient writer called Ebn al 
Fakieh{"^) for his statement of the islands ; which will not 
be deemed very extravagant, if, as modem enumerations 
represent, the Maldives alone form a cluster of eleven 
•thousand 

Concerning its extent, this measurement of the Indian 
ocean sufficiently agrees with that given by Edrtsi, whom 
some have entitled ‘^The Nubian Geographer”(“), and 


C) I find that an extraordinaiy ‘description of Rome, composed in the 

thirteenth century, by Zakaria Caztim, “was wholly derived,” as he acknowledges, 
" from the book of TiluhammcG ben Ahmed Hamadani, gen'erally sumamed Ehn al 
“ FaUeh ” 

XPers.MS. Seir al bel&d. — Climate VL) 

Sec a ncf.e added to D’Anville’s “Ancieitt "Geography” — m the Englmh transla- 
aon. (Lond 1791, p. 552). 

See the Introduction, (p 3 &4), of his Arabick work, •flic Nczhat al MusJijak 

4:^ written in the twelfth century, and printed at Rome, 1692, (4^to). 

It IS sometimes styled Kifa6 Rajar, j\^ or the “Book of Roger,” having 

been composed by order of Roger, king of Sicily, as we learn froii:Pococke,(Specim. 

HisL Arab p 373)who considers the volume printed atRomebntan Epitome of jEifrisi'c 

^reat geographical treatise. And D’Herbelot,(Bibl. Orient. m£<fns«’) tells us that the 

Latin translation, published at Paris (1019) Is nothi'ug more than an abndgment of 

the Arabick "text, as ilissued from theRoman press. This Latinversion was thejoint 

work of two Maronites, Gabnel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita ; undertaken by 

desire of the illustnous^DeThou, orThvanus. In 1632 it was translated into Italian 

by P Dominico Maen, ^ lenisch -informs us, (De fatis Ling. Onent. p. xcix). I 

have as vet neither seen the Itahan nor the Latm version. ^ 

( 
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■\ritJi a description, borroAved perhaps from him or from' 
Ebn al Vardi, and found m an Arabian tale^ of winch the 
original text has been latel}'^ printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited among more gi’aveand classical authonties ; for 
SiNDBAD has obtained cclcbrit}’^ throughout every quarter 
of the globe, and now delights, under varfous forms, probably 
a greater nmnbcr of Europeans even than of Asiaticks(-^). 


The Lidian ocean, however, is cii cumscribed witliin much 
nairowci limits according to one of those different Persian 
woiks, (for I have seen three or four) beanng the specious 
title of Ajaich al BekMa, or “Wonders of Regions”(“). 





I allude to tlic “ Storj of Sindbad tlie Sailor,” already -quoted, page 23, 
Ktsscli al Stndbad al Bahri ) published in Arabick and French, 

Mitliniauj useful notes, bj hi Langl&s,(seep 9,bothoftheonginalandtlietranslabon ) 


This surprising namiti\e forms part oftlie “Thousand and one nights,” (AO j 4 _s)l) 

a work, so A\ell known among us bj its English title, “ The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
“ ments,” and familiar to innumerable readers, through the medium of French, 
Italian and German ^erslons I may also add Greek, for at Venice, in 1783, was 
printed APABIKON MVOOAOFIKON, comprising those celebrated tales, translated 
frcni the Arabick into French — then from French into Italian, and from the Italian 
into Greek, as we learn from the advertisement — “I5oi) tal ro Treplfriftov Mv^oXoyix^v 
/3t/3X/oi' Twy Apctfiwy, fieTay\wmtTfiit ov rtXot wayru/y, Kal ’eii rifisripay aTrKijy blaXeKroy 
’■nij)’ ov ’tficrayXurrhij], airb per rijt ApnfSiinji ’us -ijy ^pajT^e'fiKJjr, ’airo 6e Talmjs ’eis 
“()r IraXtK7)r, <Src. 


(“) This title jjl A>3\ < -ilcg has proved fallacious at least in one mstauce ; 
— a liondsome manuscript, 'tontaimug most insipid legends of two or three hundred 
obscure Mohammedan saints, and of their miracles But another Persian w orb m my 
oivn collection, entitled also Ajdich al Beld6n,” a large and fairly wTitten volume, 
consistsof interesting biographical anecdotes, illustrating modern history, both Indian 
and Persian. 


E 
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The aTithor informs tis that this sea *' extends from China 
'•to the lan'd of Hah^heh, or Abrssinia being m lengtii 
^■'tTo thousand six imndred and sistv-sm farsangs. and 
'■in breadth, nine hundred, of -nnicii three hundred 


and thirty farsangs are noxthTrard of the Eqninocnal line; 


'' and the remaindei southnm-d." 


"It is relatedf** adds he. 


" that this ocean contains trrenty thousand islands^--). Such 
is his general calculation of extent, comprehending the 
various giihs. But that part more pecuharly denominated 
the " Sea of he reduces to the moderate space of 

Sve hundred and seventy-three farsangs in length from 
East to "VTest. and of three hundred and fifty in breadth 
from South to Xoith. And besides Serandih. (or CeAon) 
there are. as he relates, many islands in this sea. inhabited 


and uninhabited ; some of T:vhich yield " mines of precious 
" stones, gold and silveri'C^). 













(Vers. 1 ^ 15 . cl Bdd^.j 



f } 

hzs Lo: re=tnct^d hlrzsd. 

r 

rr^— r pl2C5S b jth cf Jx 


Ch:r en-icc zo'nn^t2r^.h:z ths trtk cf Hs — crl, 
to t:T^d'Tfcl sdbricts, nor rterel;- to Asft. He describti 
tea ztd cf E/trope ard does rot ordt tee stest isletd 


infr-.-fr. 
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The last 01 icnlal MTitcr Avhom I shall here quote respecting 
the Indian ocean, is Hamdallau Cazvini, distinguished 
111 ihe fouilcenth ccntuiy for Ins excellence as a geographer, 
an historian, and a naturalist. Fiom him we learn that the 
gcncial bod}”^ of water which encompasses this earth, and 
“■which AN as denominated by Aiabs, l^aJir McJieit (the sea 
“ that suiiounds oi cnibiaccs); by Peisians, Derycn-Buzin'g, 
“ (oi the Gicat Sea) ; and b^’ lumhi (or Greeks), Ohanus 
“ or the ocean is dn idcd into seven KJialij, each bemg,m 
^‘itself a consideiable sea(*®)”; and beginning eastward, he 
notices that, as the first and greatest, which denves its name 
fiom Clun and Machhi, or China(^). He then proceeds to 
thc^’second KJiaJjj , “ styled,” says he, “the Indian, and also 
“ the Green sea, and contanung, as it is computed, about two 
“ thousand tliiee hundred islands, in which are many won- 
“ derful things. And to this KJiaUj belong thiee gulfs or 
“ ba} s, each a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 
“ Omlin, (or XJmndin ) , Fars, and Basrah{^) , another, the sea of 


(Pers. MS. Nozhat al Colub Gcograpbical Part. Sect. V ) 




(”) TbePefsiti gulf. 
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“ Cuhum^^), and tlie third is the sea of IIamyar(^). In each 
are ninnerons islands, some of which shall be hereafter des- 
‘ • cribed . And from the main o cean imtil it reaches the gulfs, 
this seals reported to be in breadth five hundred iarsangs('^) 

Through the great Indian ocean we continued our course, 
but the month of October terminated so xery boisterously. 


P ) The Red Sea, or Arabian Gal£. Coizum, or Kul:nim represents the name 
of Clynna, (the ancient EXtry/ia, situate at the northern extremity of this bay, m lone. 
65-20. laC 28-50, accordmg to Ptolemy). But the Sta of CuJrum, says Hamdaixah 
Cazviki, is likewise called or the 7?fdS'fn TheArabickadjective here 
used, chmer, must not be confounded with the proper name Haweir or 

BoTTtyar, (^.y*o-}bestowedbyourPersiangeographeronthegu]f, belowmentioned. 

r 

(y) Another passage extracted fiom Hamdaiaas’s work, sufficiently proves this 
to be the Barbarick gulf or sea of the Greek and Roman geographers. " The 
Bchr-i-Hcmycrf says he, “ is a Bay of the Indian ocean, and denominated by 
*' sometheSflAr Bariari, or Barbarick. sea. Eastward of it is thelndian Ocean and 
" westward lies the region ofHamyar. Towards the Isorth is the countrv of JBcrhcr, 

“ atid southward are the JfAcW-ficmr {^.A* or Mountains of the Moon. 

‘'This seals smaller than the other two gulfs Its length, which extends in anorthoai 
“ direction, being reckoned 160 farsangs,andits breadth firomEasttoWestSSfarsan^s, 
“and it contains many islands " The “Mountains of the3Ioon,”arenoticedbTPto’emv, 
(lib rv. c9) andappeamnderthesamedenominationin various acconnts and maps 

of modern travellers and geographers. I shall not here disress into anv inquiry respect- 
ing the “ Barbarick gnlf^” but reserve for discussion in the appendix some per- 
plexities which embarrass Hakdaxuah’s Persian text, as above translated, after a 
collation of four mannsciipts. 
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tliat I almost expected to see realized some of those 
terrifying scenes, ■which the de-scnptions given in various 
accounts of voyages, had often presented to my imagina- 
tion. Although the wind abated after a few hours,, the 
weather was unpleasantly rough for seven days ; but neither 
did our ship, nor the Chichester suffer a'hy mattenal injury. 
The most distiessmg mcident that occurred during this 
tempestuous week, ivas the loss of a sailor, who fell over- 
board, and whose voice, a quartemiaster standing on the 
deck, heard for a moment, iinplormg assistance; but all that 
could be afforded, without endangering the whole vessel, 
proved ineffectual. Tlie night was extremely dark, the 
wav^, according to a common mode of expression, runmng 
“ mountains high,” and the Lion rushing through them at the 
rate of eleven mdes an hour. Yet it is possible that the 
wretched man, may (ere he sunk forever) have caught some 
glimpses of die light in our cabin wmdows. 

After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
vbicli several sharks were dragged on board and killed, w© 
began to feel the trade-winds on the twenty-first ofNovember, 
and next morrang crossed the Tropick of Capricorn m East 
longitude 78-40. Prom the first of December we made but 
httle^ progress until jhb twelfth, when a moderate breeze 
inspired us wntk the hopes of reaching Ceylon before the 
total consumption of our hve stpek for while we were 
becalmed almost under the Eqmnoctial line, (FahrenheiPs 
thermometer bemg generally up to 83, and sometimes 84), 
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the sheep, turkies, ducks and chickens, that had been pro- 
vided, m considerable numbers, at Rio dc Janeiro, perished 
through some extraordinary disease. On the sixteenth, soon 
after day-break, we were gratified in discerning the moun- 
tains of Ceylon, distant about forty miles ; “ Adam's Peak" 
being pi e-emment among them, Yel we advanced but slov, ly 
towaids that island on the seventeenth, so scanty was the v ind. 
Some natives, however, came off in their canoes on the 
.eighteenth, and brought us most acceptable caigoes of fish 
recently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-appics. A lieutenant 
also, who had been sent ashore, in one of the Lion's boats, 
returned g.t night with a further supply of fiesh piovisions ; 
calves, cluckens and eggs, besides fruit of dilfeient kinds. 

At length, on the nineteenth, about one o'clock, necast 
anchor, mthm half a league of Point de Gallc, where the 
Russel, a ship of sevcnt 3 "-four guns, hadjust arrived from the 
Isle of l^ourbon. Soon after, havmg landed with two officers 
of the Lion, and visited the town and fort, I dined at the 
house of Mr. Gibson, the naval agent. To him, likei^ ise, 
others of our party, who went on shore the two following days, 
(vlule the Lion continued atanchoi), were dqually indebted 
for much polite attention and hospitality. On the tivcnty 
fiyst, he obligingly accompanied 'Captain Heathcote and 
m*c, on an excursion (performed in small two-wheeled 
carriages, called Bandiie)* through dehghtful groves, to his 
Bimgahi or country-house, occupymg tin admirable situation, 
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amidst cinnamon trees, cocoas, aiekas, and an infinite 
\ ariely of shrubs and flowers, most beautiful and fragrant. 
The cinnamon tree appeared to me in some respects 
like lauiel. Ileie I fiist saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
aquatick plant, of which the ancient Egyptians, like the 
Indians, made use as a mj'stick s 3 mibol antong thfiir religious 
and allegoijca'. deMCCs(^‘). During a ramble of two or 
tin ee hours on foot, we met some Ceylonese, or Singhalese 
piiests, distinguished bj' then 3 ^ellow garments. Tlirough the 
kindness of Mr. Granville, an English gentleman, one 
of ]\Ir. Gibson’s guests, I tins day obtained a very 
fine specimen of the tortoise-shell found here, and 
among the ncighbounng islands, as in former ages(®^) ; 


(“) A species of the Avnler-lily or Ni/mpfieta Herodotus desenbes the lily called 
Lotos the E^ptians, as growing abundantly m water — fva-ai ’ev rio iban kplvEo. 
•TroWa, ra A.’ tyvTTTioi ka\iov(Ti XwTov (Lib. II c 92). That wbichIsaw'w’asthei\Wi07i6o 
of Linnaeus, probablj , for on Botanical subjects I must alwajs speak wt]j diffidence. 
Sir 'William Jones has noticed, “the veneration paid to the Nymphtea or Lotos, w'liich 
“ was anciently re>ered in Egypt, as it is at present in Hindustan, Tibet, and Nepal” 
See his “Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy and India.” (Asiat. Researches, Vol I. 
p 243, oct edit) This, says Rlr Maurice, “is tlie majestic Lotos, in whose con- 
“ secrated bosom Brahma was born, and Osiris delights to float ” (Indian Antiquities, 
Vol III p. 232) On tlie mythological history of this celebrated plant much has 
been wntten Yet J shall have occasion to add a few remarks in one of the sub- 
sequent chapters. 

(“) Strabo mentions particularljHhe ivory and tortoise-shell, which, with other af tides 
of traffick, were exported from Ceylon to the Indian markets — 5e i)s Kal e\efa>>ra 
xo/i/ito-Sat roX?)v ’etf ru TuvlvhSiv epTropia Kal'^eXuvia&c — Geograph lib II We find 
also )^EX(5vat, or tortoise-shell, enumerated among the products of this island in the 
“Penplus of the Erjthrean sea,” generally ascribed to Arnan — See the second 
volume of Dr Vincent s Worfe, (Sequel to the Penplus, &c. p, 623), and the Greek 
text which he published separately, p, 114. 
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also tvrenty-onc xjieces of the ?rood produced in Ce 3 'Ion(^"j. 
This collection comprehends some of the Bogaha tree, 
venerated by the natives as sacred(^). Tahrcnheifs 






(y j All these pieces vrere unrahered and Tnarl.f'l rith the or! ^nzl name?, but the^e 
cnt'*ro,are nolonzer liable; of the others I shall here subjoin the mir es : 1 Jult — 
% JSogahe. — 3 Ahnltoo. — i.Kahhell ^. — 5 Gcda para — 0 Kadoon — 7 Hcru — 3 
KteTCKpadfda — 'j. JIaalamla . — ^10 Jsaavadda. — VL Waljamloo , — 12 Parer — 13. 
Mooroota — -14 iSTandqrfr . — ^15 ]Vannu4daJer. — 1 G- Dodanglcha — 17. Cone Lin/ c 
— ^13 Kolalie. — IS). Dairalia One piece of v. bleb I cannot ascertain the uame, js 
f jngularK beautiful : the v.ood ''ren hard and heas^; consisting of z bro*.sDbh ground 
nth black stnpes, and some small bright sell o*.v spots and ^cirL' The piece is of an 
oblong square form, and those parts svhith, v.hen riev.ed longitudinally, con-titute 
the black stripe*, appear at each end of tlie piece, as small round spoV. A c/Zioured 
representation gben in the ini*cellaneon« plate, vnll f*:rre, perhaps, better than are 
rerbal de^c-nplion, to ronvey an idea of this uncommon v.ood. It is p/obabh, the 
Cu/ffminder, vbicb Ln3Ir Cordiner's “Histoiy ofOq lon,”0,'ol. I. p.331/ v c find*totieed 
as “ DK)*t saluableand beantiful, ertremely bard, of adarJ. cboeolate colour, clonded 
“ hke marble, streaked '.rith -v eins of black and pale ;s ellov 


O “J -kail mention," saei Knor, “but one tree more, as fairon* and b’gbly sst 
“be as ans of the rest, if not more, though it b'lar* no fmit, tlie benefit con'-i-tinz 
“ cbiefie in the holmess ofiL Tiii* tree tliey call Bogauhah ; vre, the Oo^l-Tree. 
“ It IS ery great and spreading : the leaies alv.a; » shake like an a*p Tlies ha-.c a 
*‘sery great seneration for th<^c trees, v'op'h’ppjng them upon a tradition, tiat 
“Eu ou, a great God among tliem, vhtn he 'Tas upon the earth, did use to <-11 
“ under ihw 1 iud of trees. Tliere arc many of these; tre-es ’^hich they plant ad the 
“land oier, and haiemore care of tlian of any other. Tliey paveronnd about them 
“lile a key, s.rcep often under them to keep tliera chain; tlies li'/bt lamps and «ft 
“ up them images under tln-m : and a ‘lone tabic k placed urdersorne of tbero to las 
“then tacrificps on ; they -»el them e- er 'rli'n'e in tovn.s and Irizhwa-.s, ".here anv 
“ conicnienl place* are; they sene abo for shade to traTeller* ; th^y v,iil abo set 
" them in memorial of p^T^^ons deceased, tov.il, tl'ere v.herc their bo'l'ei vere burnt,” 
— ' 3 1 1 b ri-hgioii also, to svreep under tlie Bogaulwh or God-Tree, and keep it clean.” 
— ''ceKnor.'s “Hc^torical Ilelation of tbelsbindof Ceylom”— Part I. c.d^Partlll. 
c. 7 ^ On the religion*, or, at least, fnpcrstitiou^respfec-br.ith which trees bai c been 
regarded in sanous countric*, thb i eck siill afford me another opportouify oSm-A- 
irg some obser.ation*. 
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thermometer did not rise tins day at Point de Galle above 
77, and the air was cxtremel}’’ pleasant. - ^ 

In the evening Captain Heatlicote and I rejoined our 
fiiends on board the Lion. A despatch, for which alone, 
the Ambassador had dela 3 'ed his voyage dunng several 
houis, ha^ mg arrived from Columbo, the seat of government, 
we immediately weighed xmchor and sailed. 

But I must lecall the attention of m}’^ reader to thaf 
“ utmost Indian isle, Taproban6,” as Ce 3 don is desenbed by 
!Milton(^). The name Taproha}i6, which our immortal poet 
bestows on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from^an diiginal denomination, (probably a compound) m the 
ancient language of India(^‘’). This also furnished Lanka or 


(”) Farad Keg (Book IV. line 70 ) 

0®) Respecting the signification of this name, (Taprobane) U\o etymological con- 
jectures ha^c been offered, but I cannot ascertain that either has yet received the 
sanction of maniiscnpts From a note in the English translation of Abu’l Fazl's 
(Calcutta edition, Vol III p 30) ve learn that " there are many rea- 
“ sons for concluding EanAs to have been part nf the Tapi obane of the ancients , and 
“ that Taprobane, ormore properly Topo Jon, nhich in Sansknt signifies, tiie “ wilder- 
“ ness of prayer,” \vas a very large island, including the ahole or the greater part of 
“the Maldieey islands, nluch haie since been destroyed by inundations” — ^The 
“ Asiatick Researches” contam a memoir. (\'^ol V, p 39, Oct Ed ) ivritten by hir. 
Duncan, nho mentions tliat ianh yi Ceylon, called the "Tank of Ravan or Raban,” 
“(the b and v being pronounced indifferently in various parts ofIndia,)from whom this 
“ Tapu OTisland, may probably have receivedits ancient appellation ofTaprobane, 1 e. 
“ the isle of Rab AN , ” — a giant of Ceylon, whose wars witli Rama are celebrated in the 
Sanscrit poem, entitled Ramayana. ■' 

F 
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langiiase, that “ SerTindib (or Serandil) is the name of a 
“ celebrated*' mountain, whereon the venerable Adam, (lo 
“ whom be the blessing of God !) descended from Paradise 
“ and resided. And the impression of his footstep still exists 
“ there Some affirm that Serandth is a considerable citj^ on 
“ the sea shore, and that the mountain derives its name from 
‘‘ the city. It is likewise reported that here is interred 
the father of maiikind'’X^^). Adam'’s grave we must suppose 
of considerable extent, since the impression left bj his 

-i. 

foot, on the rock of Serandib, was almost equal in length 

o 

to seventy Persian gax (^, for so Haxidallah Caevini 
relates m the course of a passage, from which it ■will here 

i 

suffice to extract the beginning. So audibC says this 

geographer, one of the most celebrated mountains, is 
“ situate in Saheldn, an Island of the Indian ocean. 
“And accordmg to the work styled Ajai^h al Makh- 
“ Iididf, (or “ Wonders of the CreatioffiO? Adam, on 
“whom lie the peace of God! descended here. In the 
language of India it is called Daher, and exceeds all 
“ the mountains of that region in loftmess, so that it may be 


^ i£ eqnrralerit to for^ laches of our English- measure. 
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‘‘discerned fiom the sea at a distance of several days*^ 

“voyage’X’O- proceeds to inform us that it abounds 

■with serpents and scorpions ; and adds, in a subsequent 

page, that among the pnncipal islands of the Indian ocean, 

^‘SakeMn, is most celebrated, extendmg eighty farsangs 

‘•in length and breadth , and (hi ) tins island is the moimtain 

“ esMed So andib, where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 

“ (on whom ’ be the blessing of God >) descended from 

“ Paradise. And although Adam (peace be to him ') crossed 

> 

“ through the sea on foot ; ships now sail over the- place 
“ of his passage, durmg the space of two or three days* 
“ voyage. And m that mountam, and its vicimty, are 

“ found precious stones ofvanous colours, diamonds, crys- 

% 


Ji-i JvaCi jjly ijui ^ ^ 

* * 

OoJ (jljJ e]j iJjj J (JUsta. <Uii j! J. 

ISIS Nodiat al ColM, (Cliapt of Moantains). The Fat hang Jehangiri quotes a 
passage from AsEpi, -wherein this poet styles theinountam Rtihu, and compares it in. 
loftiness to Uie moon and celestial spheres — 

* dUj tAi^Ab 

(Seethe Je7«nig- in voce. But the name of this mountain was accord^ 

ing to Edrisi. 

• Jj^' J » 

(Nub . Geogr • dim. 1. sect 8 ) And the two Mohammedan travellers of the nmth 
century call itRoAonn as Renaudotwntes the npnye ‘'Ami; Relat. de8lndes,&c."p.3. 
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and tlie Sunhadejif) ; aloes wood, and otlier fragrant 
or aromatick substances. There also are the deer that 
^produce musk, and many civet-cats. And near the 
■‘‘island, pearls are obtamed by means of divers”(^^). 


('') From thePersian Dictionanes, Jehangin and Berhan Kattea, and from other 
manuscripts Tve leam that (rjlijuj) Suniadeh, or as the Arabians imte it 
f — li'juuj) is a certain stone, mth i\ hich knives, swords and simil^ things are sharp- 
cned That it is also -used in the cutting and polishing of gems for seals That in 
India it is sometimes admimstered as a medicine, or applied as a depilatorj and 
that mines of it are found in some islands of the Chmese ocean This information 
seems parti v denvedfiiom H Imdallah C AZvrKl, who m that portion of his u ork which 
relates to mmeralogy, describes the Sunhadg, as — "a sandj' and rough stone, used 
bv the jen ellers m piercing hard gems; and when pulvenzed and rubbed on 
“ beards, that have decayed through age, it serves to restore them , and applied as 
a dentifrice it purifies the teeth — ‘ ^ 


MS NozBoh 

In the first part of this account we discover the Emery (S/jtpts or 'Zfivpis) ubich, it 
appears, ancient artists employ ed for the same purpose as modern — See Hes> chu Le\. 
(ed. Alberti, Tom II, p 1231) and Dioscondes, V 16G). An Arabick manu- 
scnpt, (TEirASHl’s treatise on jewels), represents the name as wntten Zimhadrj 
See the ‘ Specimen Arabicum de Gemmis,” &c published b> Ravius 

Traj ad Rhen 1784), who, on the subject of this stone, only observes that it is 
“ Lapis quo pohuntur adamantes ” 




> r j\ 




jA) 


- 




-J 


..L 


J . u; 


J, j,^| UJ, yt py> J UUUCJ^ 

(^U3\ J ^_,U\ cj J 

^ d\Jj ijJ J J <JLi\jJiS£. Jij>i j ^y. i-fy- 

(AI. S, Ncrzhaf jR 'Colitb, Sect. V.) — 
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I know not whether any of our writeis have hitherto 
enumerated, among the vanous names bestowed on this 
island, Salelanj above-mentioned, or peihaps SiMan ; for 
the manusenpts m winch it occurs, do not express the 
vowel accent, winch would ascertain the true pronunciation 
of its fiist syllable. It preserves, in erth^ form, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Salike, (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy composed Ins geography) than 
of any other name that the Greek and Latm classicks. 
afford(^). Yet were there not, among several copies of 
Hamdallaii^s work, besides the four in" my own collection, 
(traiiscnpts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
different ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) the 
most perfect agreement concerning tins word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, unfortunately too frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had been substituted for 
another, and SaiMn, or StMii, transformed into Sakldn, or 
Sikldn. Even the eye, least accustomed to ’Arabick 
characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 
and 


(“) “ Taprobane,'’ says Ptolemy (Lib. VII c. 4) “ •which was called in former 
“ times Simundu, but now' Salthe ,” — {)tis 'cKoKtiro rraXal 'Zifiowiov vvy HaXm'i — 
The words of this passage appear thus arranged by Stephanus Byzantius, (De Urbib.. 
in Taprobane), H' irdlXat pjp ’ekokerro Xi/iovrSou, vvy bi. XaXu:?/ — Here we find 
'Kakalformerly, separated from the proper name Stmundu. Yet Phny entitles the,clnef 
city of this island Palesimundum, “ OppidoPalesimundo omnium ibi clanssimo, — 
(l^t.Hist Lib^VI. c. 22). The island IS itself dejUmunated-IIaXaiiri/JovrStm by others. 
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A Persian dictionary describes Sailan, (having marked its 
TOTvel accent} as tbe ^^name of" that ^vell~kn own region, fiom 
“-tt-hidi is brought the fine cmnamon”(^^). And T.ith an 
adjunct term diu or div, (signif^ung like dzcipa, in the 
language of India, “an Island,”) this name becomes Selandive, 
as it is written by the intelligent Portuguese, Pedro Teixeira, 
whose history of Persia, and the account of his travels, (chiefly 
over land) from India to Ital}', published m Spanish by him- 
self, form a book which is at present of considerable rarity 




(M S Berhan Kaltea ) 



(=) A Portueuesesettlement on the Indian coast, is called Diu, savs this ingenions 
trai eHer, from Dire, not the proper name, bnt a vord signifying- in its general sense 
an nland, the final letter e being pronoonccd by the natrres vith extraordinary 
ETreetness or softness (pronunciando la ultima eyuansnmoj 77 {nfe ). This enters into 
the composition of vanous names, Ange-dtre, Kah-dne, or Mal-dha, Selandire, os 
is called by Persians and Arabians, the island of Seylan (or Ceylon , &-c. “ Dhe 

"que qniere dezir Isla, como tanbien dizen Ange di-ve(cinco islas): N^aledive 
que los Pbrtngnezes dizen Maldiia, (quatro islas;, Selandhe, la isla de 
“ Seylan, <S:c ” And again he mentions “ Sclandyre, como ya se dixo : es la isla de 
“Seylan,ansi la llaman Parsios y Arabes,’'&c See p.Oj and 1&4 of the "Kelaciones 
“de Pedro Teiseiia del origen descendencia y succession, de los Reyes dePepsia 
“y deHarmuz;y de on Viage hecho porelmismoautordendelalndia oriental basta 
*‘italia por tierra," (Amberes, IGIO, 810 ) Tliat be was not, as generally supposed, 
a Spaniard, although his book is written “en Jengua Castellana}” (this bcinz more 
general than his own language) appears from the address “al lector,” i. herein he 
mentions “m: lengnamatcma Portugueza,” and from his “Relacion del Camino,’ 
or “ Viage,” a hich begins thus ; Estando el ano dc ICOO en la ciudad i fortaleza 
“de^Ialaca,cituadaen aquella partequclosantignos llamaro AureaChersonesOjdes- 
“ seo^o de passar a Portogal mi patna, A'c.” This v ork is -lalned in Tiiphook’s 
“ Catalogue of bool^,” (Lond. 181G,,lNp 994), atfourpounds, anda noteacqnaints 
11 % that at the sale of Colonel Stanley’s library, its price amonnt«l to seven smaezs. 
The historical part, (and that only ) of Teixeira’s work, was published in Enslisb by 
Ccjjlcin JoJin Sfctatr, (Lond. 1715, 8 vo). 
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contemporary of Solomon(^'’) • and in respect to local habita- 
tion, ncail.y identified Mith that most sapient, of men, liis 
palace being at Jciusalcm('”). It were vain to expect much 


ZoiiAK (i— called Dhoiiak, but more correctly Dehak, 

Ii id usurped the tlirouc of It /in, or Persia, and uilli it thcfcinpirc ofmany neighbour- 
ing states Wc find bun residing in an Atwan, (ijlyil) or palace at Jerusalem, while 
lie possessed the imperial "Edifice of Eortj Spires,” (Chehcl vunir 
or "Hall of the Tliousand Columns,” (Heztir Sctiin, at Persepohs, from 

which he had expelled king JnxicniD, besides the paradisaical place of abode, 
named Gang t hclicsht or Gang-t-Diz, ( jii constructed by 

himself, at Babylon, afterwards ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to amcrc heap or julc, slill \isiblc near the town of Htlleh, {<tla-) as the Je/mno-irf, 
and other manuscripts inform us According to Asedi, he held his court at Jerusa- 
lem, when Mauraje, the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him, 

solicited aid iii chastising a rebellious prince on whom he had bestowed the govern- 
ment gf Ceylon Zohak consequently despatched a numeronsfieet and army under 
the command of Garshasp to co operate with the Indian emperor I shall remark 
in another chapter of this work, the circumstances which, among Eastern writers, 
confound Solomon with Jexishid Admitting this confusion, wc must regard Zohak 
who dcfliroiicd Jlmshid, as conteiiiporar\’ of Solomon. But according to less 
fanciful cliroiiologi, thcZoiiAK of Arabian historians might be supposed that monarch 
wliosePersi.in surname Dehak, the ancient Greeks had rendered Deiokes, Atjiokijs, by 
adding the termination so common m thar language. That Dehak w-as the same 
lung n^Detokes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully com meed, (Hist Rehg Veter. 
Pen cap xi\) although he has not offered any proofs These I shall endeavour to 
sujiplv hereafter, obsenmg merel) at present, that the name Dehak is thus represented 
in Pahlavi Characters, according to my MS Bundehesh, already quoted. 

C“) Asedi infornj,s us that Garshasp the Persian general, "proceeded by way of 
“Syria, to Diz Hukht Gang, which is also entitled (in Arabick) Beit al makeds, oi 
" the Holy House,” aud was called, when Zohak reigned, Ilta or ALlia " 

(*Lo j*Li) 

iViolj tXi) As aCi] jii . 

In this we recognise the Jerusalem (or Hierosolynia Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 
Lillis after he had destroxed the old city an^ rihmed, after that emperor, ^la We 
learii also from PiriDAUSi thatZoHAK dwelt inthesameplace, whenPERiDUNwith Ins 
xvarriors, came from Persia to attack him The poet describes theirpassage on horseback 

H 
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chronological or geographical accuracy in such a romancG 
as the G^avsJiasp "^awch ^ and I have reasoUj hesideSj tO" 
suspect that the sense of a passage, lughly important on 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my solitary 
copy, obscured by the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by the omission ,of, a couplet: faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful Asialick 
wntings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim more 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), I 'may succeed in ascertaining theonginal 
text, and remove all difidculties. 

Meanwhile it is unequivocall}'- stated that, after the "mo-^ 
narch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Garsii asp, the general, finally disembarked 


tlirougb the rive^Tigns, and adds “ each battle-seeking hero having reached the dry 
“ground, directed his course towards jBeit-fll-TwaAeds, which, hen people used the 
“ Pahlavian (or Pahlavi) language, was called Gang-diz-Hithliti now known in Ktz- 
“ hick by a name signifying Holy House. Here ZoH AK had constructed a palace.’ 

(jwJoL 45\ isy>- ^ 

AjAiW JJ iXiAjly (jt)j y 

JZifl, or yEha, accordingto the MS JJaieb al Gherdib (:n nom ) was the name of a 
propliftwho founded that city, wherein David and Solomon erected magnificent 
buildings, j\ ^ ^\j Ifij'i And the Gang-diz 

lJukht, or “ Holy House,” was called»J7ia in the Syrian tongue, if w'e may believe the 
Farhang Jehangiri, ^ very name Jerusalem, 

thus expressed or imitated in Persian letters ( ShirushaUm ). — (See the MS. 

BerMn Kalita, sub voce.) 
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at the place of his destinationf^), and with due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude towards God, ,prepared to 
attack the sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Baiiu, tlie ** Ceylon king," or 
Seraiidib ShahC'), had assembled within a distance of two 
days march. „ 

But the heroick actions of Gahsiiase, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong this digression. I shall 
however remaik, that the three years which Solomoms 
sen'ants, going and letunimg, emplo3’^ed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the ’ 
“one year and six months,” assigned for Garshasp’s expedi- 
tions to Ceylon, And this vail not seem a very immoderate 
allowance if we considei that m those early ages navigation 


C) This illustrious chief, says AsEDi, terminated his voyage without auy injury or 
inconsenionce- On approaching the shore, he returned thanks to Godj^who had thus 
faioured Ins undertaking, — 

an3 “having descended from the ship and beheld Ihelesel ground, he hastened on, 
*'oflenng up prajers to YezdAN, the Almighty. 

(■"^Bahu (•r)is thus styled by Zohak hen informing Garshasp that he must set 
out immediately from Jerusalem for the protection ofMAHRAJE, “Hasten, ' said the 
Persian monarch, “ to India an^ avenge his wrongs on the Serdndib Shah or king of 
“ Ceylon SeueBAHTJ, drag’liim thence in bonds to the court ofMAHRAjE,andt5jere 
let him be hanged ” 

O 

t / ^ ^ ^ 

“ jUj w' J Lh; 
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but imperfectly understood ; that the small and fragile 
ships -^vere ill adapted to a considerable expanse of ocean, 
and generally conducted along the coast b}' means, not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous 
progress so perfomied between the Elanitick gulf and 
Taprobane ,or Ceylon, must have required much time, even 
without the frequent necessity of stoppmg at various places 
to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the de]a3's 
caused b^' accidental injuries and commercial negotia- 
tion s('^). 


CO Trom the defects in my mannscript, I am unable to ascertain tlic course of 
Gap.shasp between Jerusalem and Ceylon; Ibis, however, may possibly be indicated 
by a more perfect copy of Asedi’s work. It is as yet doubtful to me whether we 
sliould snjipose that this hero of romance proceeded, hPe the servants of King Solomon, 
from Ezion-geher, or Elath, in or near the Elanilick gulf, or from some other place on 
the Pvcd Sea ; and has ing emerged at the straits of Bahdmandti, immediately traversed 
the ocean, (which 15 scarcely probable); or whether he coasted along Arabia, then 
crossed to the Indian shore, and having taken a south-eastern direction, reached at 
length the object of his destination. 1 have e\en been induced to suspect, from the 
ambiguity ofone passage, that this expedition was partly performed by a march to 
India oscr land. Yet tins cannot well be reconciled wnth the words of Zohak, who 
at Jerusalem, tells &AP.^UA5P,that be had provided thousands of vessels for the con- 
veyance of his army. < 

^ . 

and the first place where I find this general, after his departure from Jerusalem, is- 
Kalih or Kellah, (ilf) described by the poet as a mantime city, 

and by thedicliouaries Jehangiri and BtrMn Kaltea, as one situate in Ihemiddle of an 
bland or among islands So equivocal, however, is the word Jezirah 

that a Penmsuld may be implied, 't'hus D’Herbelot fin Hend) thinks that Cape 
Comorin is what an Arabian geographer styles the island of Cameron . and that Ka7n 
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I must now observe that another foreign heio,* rivalling 
Gaiisiiasp m roinantick atchievemeiits, though acknow- 
ledged by classical and genuine lustory, is said, but on 
authority that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 
earl}' pciiod. Among those vanous manuscnpt recoids in 

or Kal ^, " cst pent Ctrc,” is pn haps Calccut. The ingenions Renaudot, (See " Ahci- 
Clines Relations dej Indes, p 143), has not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
Cala, whicli his author, Abuzeid, represents as an island miduay between China and 
the land of the Arabians, and comprehending “a circuit of eighty leagues." From this 
description, sajs Renaudot, it would appear to be au extent of country, under a capi> 
tal of the samciiainc, and situate near the extremity of Malabar. Ebn al vardi 
places it first among the twentj thousand islands of the Indian ocean 5 “ Kahh,'^ says 
this Arabian geographer, “is a considerable island, in which are trees, and rivers, and 
“cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there And in it are mines of tin, 
“ ( fittsus al Kalal ), which is likewise called Cassdir ; and it produces the camphor 
“ trce,'»whicli resembles the willow, but that it is greater, being capable of shading 
“ more than an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of canes, but a descrip- 
“ tion of all that is wonderful in that island would be deemed scarcely credible 

If j AaJI (_J1x J ^ ‘UjJac ^ j e]$ 5^^ 

'i\ AjjuO ^ j Jiyj If j 

t/* -5 Jki 

This kland appears to be the same wath that which is called Jeztrah Kcla, 
in tile Arabick text, of “ Les Voyages de Sindbad,” published by M Logies, (p ^ ) 

D’Herbel6ts conjecture that it was Caheut, has been alreadj mentioned. Bull 
find this name written with the utmost literary accuracy Kalikut, in the 

Persian manuscript, entitled MatUaa As’^saadin which shall be 

more particularly noticed hereafter , and Abraham Peritsol expresses it by equivalent 
letters thus, ('JfflhAn/J in his Hebrew work, which Hjde has given with a 

Latin ti^nslation (See the “ Itinera Mundi " cap xiii and cap xv). I shall not jiro- 
long this note by stating the reasons which would induce me to seek Kahh on the 
South Eastern side of India, opposite and most near to Ceylon . somewhere about 
Kala^icdu, or Calpmcre,or Kelts, or thatprombnioiy which is styled Kory, (Kiipu) and 
^■fl^hgiCKm, (KnXil^iyaoi') bj Ptolemy. (Lib.VII). 
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vrhick the Persians celebrate Alexander, (and which have 
furnished ijie with some materials for a future work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, composed at Herht m the 
hfteenth century, by Ashref, who describes the Macedonian 
con(^ueror^s voyage to Scvaiidih^ and his devotions at the 
sepulchre of AdapC^). Most onental winters seem to have 
fancied that Alexander’s personal marches and victones 
were co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly in every region of the ancient world. But AsiiRnr 
"here contents himself with supposmg an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions, the monarch and 
one of hisbhief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and w'e know that the fiist accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those w’ho bore command in Alexander’s fleet, such as 
Onesicritus and Nearchus, before whose time it had not 


('*) The “Book of Alexander’s Conquests,” (CtL ji!& (Zafftr Namah 

Selanderi) contains about four thousand fi\e hundred couplets, and wiih fourdther 
norksof Ashref, or Ashraf, forms tins poet’s quintuple collection, or 

Khamsch, nhicli I procured at Isfahan, and shall describe more fully here- 

after. It may be here remarked that the Persian name of Alexander is sometimes written 
and often being pronounced (with the a short as in cannon), Seka>'. 

DER, Eskander, or IsK iNDER To the Second liable, those nlio speak Persian 
with an Indian accent, generally give the sound of^ouf short « in TOrmtfer , ^and oe 
fiuti accordingly that many English authors of considerable merit, able onenfalists, 
express the hero’s name by SECU^DER; but, as far as I could judge, tins sound is 
unused among nzXiso Iranians, who (eject it as difficult to the organs of speech, and 
uncouth to the ear I have known Persians of Ifahan and Shiraz endeavour to imi- 
tate It without success, and ndicule it, perhaps becausc«they had failed. 
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even been ascertained that Taprobane was an island 
Whether we ma}’^ asenbe this discover^’^ to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical wntersr 
but an English traveller, of no mean hterary accomphsh- 
ments, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal ("®). ^ 


The ancient Greets- had previously regarded it as part of another world, peopled 
hy Xhc Antiehlfioucs ^ "Tajirobancii altenim orbem terrarum esse, diu eMshraatuni 
“ ost, Antichthonuni appcllatione. Ut hqueret insulam esse, Alevandn Magni aetas^ 
“ resque praestitcrc. Onesicnfos, classis ejus praefcctus, elephantos ibi majores, belli- 
“ cosiorcsque quam in India gigni scnpsit,A,c "Plin Nat. Hist Lib VI, cap 22, (p 90. 
cd Pans. 1543, folio) Sec also Strab Lib XV I shall here add the words of an 
author as jcl little known, his Geographical tract having but lately issued from the 
press. “Tuprobanara insulam, antequam tementas humana evquisito'penitus mari 
“ fidem^ianderet, diu orbem alteruni putaxerunt* et quidem quam habitare Eachites 
“crederentur, Verum Alcvandn Magni virtus, ignorantiam publici errons non tulit 
“ulterius permaiiere, sed, m ha:c usque secreta propagavit norainis sui gloriam. 
“Missus igiturOnencrctus pnefectus classis Maccdonicm terrani ipsam quanta esset, 
" quid gigncrct, quo modo habereter, c\quisitam notitue nostrae dedit " See p 34 of 
the work, entitled “Dicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terrie,” which M. Walckenaer 
published at Pans in 1807, (&vo) from txvo manusenpts of the Imperial library. 
Another copy is preserved m the Cottoman. It appears from the learned editor's 
preface, that Dicul or Dicuil was an Irishman, although one writer mentions him as 
“Hibernus sive Scotus natione,” that he composed Ins book early lu the ninth 
century, dating it A D 825 , and that be was probably a monk, 

(’“) Having remarkedthat certain writers place the boundary of Alexander’s Indfair 
expedition at the Ganges, while others, like Arrian, fix it at the nver Indus, our inge- 
nious countrv man, SirTliomas Herbert.^who began his Eastern travels in the year 1626) 
offers a few observations, and then adds, “^Albeit the direction Alexander gave his 
“admiral, seems to inferr, that spmeofthe fleet adventured as far as the gulph of 
“ Bengola , for he commauded him to feta compass about, and to leave India upon 
“ the right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cape 

Comrhyn, as we read in Pint vita Alex And by the relation which Oneseentus 
“ gave, may be thought that he discovered So that if the fleet onelycoasted 

“ as far as Chaul, on Goa, or Cochecn, or Callicut . in returning they must conse- 
“quently leave the Indian coast upon the right, but the directions he gave to com- 
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As those who first gave intelligence concerning Tapro- 
hane werQ naval officers, and particularlv Onesicritus* 
to whose command was entrusted that vessel in which Alex- 
ander himself embarked(^l ; so Ashhet, the Persian poet 
above quoted, represents the monarch as listening to a 
description of Sa^andib, given by his XakJiuda, or captain 
of the Royal galley(^). “ After a voyage,'*' srvs he, “ of 
ninety days and nights, the NakJuida informed his sovereign 


t 

^‘pass atont has a greater latitade, and seemingly a contrary signification Bes’des, 
“when l!yearchtis sailed to the bottom of ibe Penian gnipb, (leaving his fieet near 
*' Bahora) he found Alexander disporting himself, a little before his death, upon the 
" Euphrates, and amongst other strange things which he then related, mention is made of 
*‘an island that had plenty of gold, which was probably Taproiane’’ {See “Some 
“Tears Travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, &cr’ p. 2C7, tKrd ed. 

folio, Lond. 1665 ) The passage of Plutarch, respecting the circumnavigation to 
*'whichHerbert alludes, most he this — Km -as plr ■> avs e'ctXsm cxotrAtr;, 'rr ScZm 
If iiap c’^d'jat &C.) and we may trace his authority for the abundant gold of 
this island to Q. Carrins. “Hand ranito post Xearchus et Onesicritus quos lonzins 
in Oucnum prcctdere josserat, snperveDinnL Kontiahant antem quaedam audita, 
■“ alia comppta; insulam ostio amms sabjectam anro abundare; inopem equorum esse, 
&:c ” — ^(Lib. X. cap.l. p 745 ed. Snakenb. 1724) 

This we learn from Arrian, (deExped: 4Iex: hTi VI.2 p 237. edit : Gronov: 
1704)^ — "-Tjf ^c. op-ov f-ziis cvpeon'mf Orijr^icocrcs , — and m his Hist: Ind: (p. esa) 
■713 5- ^ I ai—av AXc^ Ipcru j ttfi cvjjtpnp-i^r jp Otf]<ria>L~os Ac— ra-oXomT — Onesicritus of 
Astypahca, 

C 

Cj Some, like Sanson, W oyage en Perse; p 108 ) deriving this word, NalTioda, 
from the m-gative na (I. 1 ) and Khoda, or EJiuda, (God), have supposed 

it applied to sailors in the sense of “Alheistj'V because a relisions prejudice 
against the nautical life existed formerly inPersia; but this conjecture, however inae- 
nious, is not supported by the anthority of dictionaries. " yakhuda," accordme to the 
dcJmn^n, signifies one who comjpmids or governs a ship; and this originallv was 
“ yen Khxida ; for a ship is called nev, and IJiuda is n^ed as Ihadarcnd, to express 
“lord, master or possessor: being abbreviated, the word Uecomes ydkudc” 
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“that he perceived indications of land, and hoped to 
“ reach the shore ivithm a week"(’^^). He tlien piaises 
tlie genial climate of Ce3don, the groves and iiowery 
meads, the tiees -with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, adds he, “ is in every 
“lespect a perfect paradise, as the king of ’kmgs will 
“acknowledge on beholding it I have seen this place 
“resembling the gaiden of Eden,, and admired it as 
“ sucli’X®'’). 

Alexander lands, — perfonns with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges hmiself and his companions with 
feasts and revels, wheiein female beauty contributes its 
fascinating chaims to enhance the dehghts of musick 


eiiyiJ t iX«)U 

Khoda, (or Khttda), in tlie sense of lord and ruler kut eloy^iiy, is God ; but when in 
composition with Kad or Ked, ( also written Kaddeh, imphes a householder, 
tlie chief person, or master of a house ; also a man lately married, and so rendered 
the hVad of a family and domestick, establishment — (See the JeJiangii i, Ber1i6ip 
Katlea, and other manuscript dictionaries, in voce 


o 

(*i j\il 


I — W J dy ^ j (’'^) 
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and of winef ^). He next explores tlie wonders of Serandih, 

and amoD'^ otliers tlie consecrated moiintainj as v,'e learn 

from a chapter of which it will here be sufficient to 

translate the summary prefixed — “E skax'Der and the pliilo- 

'• sopher Boeixas devise means whereby they may ascend 

■*‘the mountain of Serandib^ fixing thereto chains 'with 

^‘rmo^s, and nails or rivets made of iron and brass, the 

‘‘remains of which exist e'tfen at this day ;*so that travel- 

“lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 

'“climb the mountain and obtain glory by findmg the 

< 

“ sepulchre of Adam, on whom be the blessing of God” I i^-). 

From the chapter comprising an amplification of this 
summary, I shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
mentioned the chains and rivets, Asheef adds “ at every 
■“ spot (of difficult ascent) Belixas constructed a series 


(* ; Thils Plntercb informs ns that Alexander having landed on a certain island, 
(Xri?Acri~tr or’T'tXrov'CLr}, offered sacrifices to the Gods, and proceeded to examine the 
coast. Arrian also records the acts of devoUon performed bv this hero on arri vincat differ- 
ent islands The revels, the cups, the wine, the musical instruments, theson 2 S,theJoveK 
female minstrels, and the general inebriation which Asheef describes, remind ns of 
Alexanders Bacchanalian march Ihrongh Carmania, when davs and nights were spent 
in feasting, not without musick and women; bilijs ~e col daXpcworat yui atxur. 

Pint (in Alex.) Arrian, (Lib "VI. cap. 19 and 28.) See abo Diodor. Sic. (Lib XVII), 
and Qnint. Cnrt. (Lib. X. cap 10). 




‘ 1 * 
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“ of steps” (°^). And two other lines in which the poet 
sa3's “ on that lofty inonntain, above and below, the 
“vestiges of those works still remain” (®*). 

It cannot be doubled that this description relates tO' 
some monuments of anticLuity visible about half-way 

it « 

up the steep side of a mountain called ^^Moolgerigalle" 
as the name was wiitten foi me by a gentleman whom 
I met at hli. Gibson’s house in Point de Galle, and 
b}’^ another who had \nsited the place. Prom their, 
account it appeals that there are recesses excavated in 
the lock, and a small tank or reservoir of water; the 
caverns aie furnished with idols, and frequented by 
priests of the Boitdha or Budha sect, probably as temples. 
Prom them an ascent of many steps, cut in the solid, 
stone, IS facilitated by Imks or chains of iron hangmg on 
tlie left side, and above is a level space containing what 
seemed to be the square tomb of some venerable personage. ' 

This description is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
ill the words, committed to paper at the moment of 
communication; and on examining punted accounts, P 
find no reason to doubt its general accuracy. The reader 
has above seen how Eastern fable or tradition, attaches the 
name of Adam to this mountam , and, that bemg supposed- 

’ 5 
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the place of liis sepulture, it was regarded with veneration 
even Alexander himself. From various writers and local 
reports, we know that it still continues an object of super- 
stitious respect. Our first glimpse of “ Adam’s peak,” 
Auewed as we approached Pomt de Galle, has been alread3^ 
mentioned (,f). , 


Of this extraordinary mountain, winch denies its English name from the Por- 
tuguese, Pico de Adam, there are non before me three engraved representations gn en 
in different works See the View, comprehending Point de Galle, in Lord Valentia’s 
“ Vojages.and Travels, &c ”Vol I. p 260 (Quarto edition) Another siew of^^tfowi’s 
Berg, IS found in the hftli volume, (p. 380), ofValentjn’s rare and excellent Dutch 
Memoirs, relative to the Old and New East Indies, &c (Oud en Nieun Oost Inditn), 
and a third xaew of tlie “Pic d'Adam, occurs in the “Voyages de Corneille Le 
Brun," (p 328 'Amsterdam, 1718, folio) That the account which I recened is 
sufficiently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable norkof Va^pntjn 
above quoted. One, respecting tlie chain, must be here extracted, “ Up this peak or 
“ Adam s mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist pil- 
“gnms and travellers desirous of reaching the summit. Tins chain is formed of 
“ links, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable them to climb” “Op dezen 
“Piek of Berg van Adam, khmt men met eenyzeren ketendienendevoor de Pelgnms 
“ en Rejzigcrs, die genegen zyn, om boven op dehruin des bergs te wezen Deze 
“ keten is metschakels geraaakt, by welke men, als of bet trappen van een ladder 
“waren, opklimmen kan ” — “ Oud en Nienw Oost Indien.” Vol V. Bcschiyvinge 
van Ceylon, p 375) Knox, who in 1657 was seized by some people of Ceylon, 
and detained there a captive almost twenty years, thus confirms the report of super- 
stitious worship “ On the south of Conde Uda is a hill, supposed to be tlie highest 
“ on the island ; called in the Chingulay language HamaleU, but by the Portuguese 
“ and the European nations “Adam’s Peak.” — It is sharp like a susar loaf, and on 
“ the top a flat stone with the pnnt of a foot like a man’s on it, but far bisger, being 
“ about tv,o feet long The people of this land count it mentonous to go and wor- 
“ ship this impression , and generally about their new year, which is in March, they, 

“ nvn, women, and children, go up this vast and high ^mountain to worship See 

“Knox’s Histoncal Relation of Ceylon,” (Part I ch 1) The impression of Adam’s 
foot and the chains are also noticed by Mr Percival, according to whom, this 
mountain is deemed sacrednotonly ty theCeylonese but by Indians of vanous sects, 
and “ IS yearly frequented, ’ adds he, “ by vast numbers of black Christians of the 
■“Portugueze and Malabar race.” — See his “ Account of 6ey Ion,” &c. p 207, 208 
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I shall 110 longer d-\vcll on tlie subject of Ceylon, 
than -whilst obsemng that Belinas, to .^wliom ive 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attiibuted 
by As II REE, IS hkeivisc associated -w^itli Alexander in 
Niza A ll's hisloiy of that conqueror, and in other 
romances('’®) , “Belinas the sage," accoi;ding to, a Persian 
dictionaiy, “ being the familiar friend and companion 
of Eskander(''’'). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical tahsmans{®®). His name 
appears also -vviittcn Polunus, and Belinus, ivhicli’ 


(”)Tl]e Sekandcr Kamah (<u1j jJoCj) of Nizami, (^Iki) contains in two parts;, 
ttlic barn and bahn ,.s^) a*' account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 
and seJ. Of tins poem, composed in the twelfth century, I made several years ago, 
foim man> ancient and valuable manuscript copies, an abridgment in prose, which 
shall form jiart of my future work on the History of Alexander. 

See MS. Fai hang, Bei han Kattea, 

(“) For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in w'ords bor- 
rowed from Foreign languages, not only B but F. Of this several instances are^iveii 
in thp following pages I shall here quote one passage from an anonymous Arnbick 
manuscript, which belonged to the learned Selden, and treated, as he informs ns, of the 
Talismans, placed in various celebrated cities. “ Of all these Talismans,” according 
to the manuscript, "FoLUNUS, the sage, was contriver" “ Vetustum habeo autorem 
“anon^mum Arabic^ MS. in quo plunma occurrunt deTalismath in urbibus celebn- 
“ onbus Oneutis ohm collocatis, Atque omnium, inquit tile, horum Tabsmath, 

“ autor auf arttf ex fiittPoIonus sapiens” By which, adds Selden, I think Apolfo- 
nius to be understood, “ quo Apollomum intelhgi puto ” See “ Selden de Diis Syns " 
Syntag I. “ de Teraphun," cap 2 p 117. Edit?Lips. 1662). 
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some ingenious orientalists hare thought designed to 
express PliJ^ius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled the- 
“ Boo/: o/’Belix'aSj” is supposed by D’Herbeldt to be the 
Is atural Historj' of But one of the most learned 

scholars of our time has clearly proved, that byBELiNusand 
Belix AS, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of T3*ana(^’)^ 

I do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, -vvhich 

t 

would associate Alexander with either Phn}' or Apollonius: 
since the IMacedonian hero preceded both by nearlj^ four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Belix'us and' 
Belinas are names generally given by the Askticks to 
that philosopher, whom one hikonan calls Afuluxis 
Al-Telesjiatiki, or ‘‘Apollomus, the maker of Talis- 
mans”!'^) ; who endeavoured to coimteract by' his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had 
surpassed him("). To his practice of the talismanick art,. 


O “Ettah Behnasr See the “Bibhotheque Onentale," in. 

Belinai. 

$ 

(y) See M. de Secy’s acconnt of aa Arabick work, ascnbed to the Philosopher 
Bzlikus, in the fonrth volume of " Notices et Extraits des manu- 

" Ecnts de la Bibhotheque Nationale.” p 107. 

CO See the Arabick text of Gregory Abu’l Faraje’s 

Histona Dynastiaruii!,” published with a Latin -version by Pococke, (OxL 1G33 
p.UlO}. ’ ' ’ 


O'-} Abnl Far. Hist, Dyn, ibid. 
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Philostratus bears ample tcstiinon3'('^~) ; and that he travelled 
into distant legions, ive learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes the calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
as a inzard, to his intercourse with the Magians of Bab3don, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of Egjpt(®^). 
I noAv return to the prosecution of our vo^rage. , 


(”) Seethe life ofApoUoimis Tjanensis, published \Mth the other works ofPhilo- 
stnitus, by Gottfr Olcarius, (Lips 1709, folio p. 112, 130, 147, &c) A\ho has sub- 
joined many useful notes in illustration of the Greek text. 

C“) 01 ’ f-£iS^ ftayoit Ba/3uXui’<ui', kai Bpaj^aat, cat roct ev Aiyimrta 

yi'/ii ott ivicysi ero fiuyoy 'r^yoviTat awoi' &.C Philostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib I. 
rap lu It IB difficult to ascertain whether Apollonius was n philosopher or an im- 
postor, as Gibbon justlj obser\es, Ins life being “ related in so fabulous n manner 
)iy Jus Ihnalic disciples.”— (Horn. Enip. chap \i note 63). 


CHAPTER n. 


Vrom Ceylon tO' the Coast of Mahhar — and Bomhayi 


/^Is the ttrentj-fir?t of December, as I have- alrgadj 
^^mentioned, -vre sailed from Point de Galle. Durincr 

o 

some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant;, 
besides heavy rain, much hghtning and tremendous 
thunder, there were foul winds, with a most -vdolent “ head 
sea," as sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessels course. Early on the" twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Malabar about Anjenga^ and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within, two miles of Cochin. Soon after, I 
accompanied some gentlemen from the ship to that town, 
where we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive, 

r 

Eahrenheit’s thermometer, in the house of Mr. Stewart, 
^Master Intendant, ha\ing risen to 87- 
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Codun, until occupied by oui coiuitr^uneii, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part of Indi^. Here we 
leinarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatically styled “the Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so swohi as nearly to equal in 
bulk the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus afiected, seemed 
covered vdth whitish scales; others retained the natural 
colour of a dank Indian slon. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain; and has been asciibed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabi- 
tants who can aflbrd the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles. 

We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedial; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purposes of pubhek 
devotion. Complaints, indeed, were made here, as at 
Point de GaUe, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or on some occasion, the absolute deficiency, 
of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontmuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of rehgious 
worship, accordmg to their ntes , while the Cathohek 
churches were presented in the neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese ecclesiasticks performing all their 
ceremomes, both on Sundays and 5 Saint’s festivals, with the 
utmost regulaj'ity; and evincing much zeal m making prose- 


K 
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Ivtes to theii’ faitli; a work wherein they were said to be emi- 
nently sucee^sM among the natives. At Cocliin we had not 
an opportunity of examining the principal shops, which 
report described as well worth}" of inspection; being Icept 
bv Jews, they were ah. shut on this day (Saturday) their 
siabbath. . i 

We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, at so mconsiderable a distance from 
land, that by night we frequently discerned the lights 
burmng ashore; and by day, some scattered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the Biitish flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision; over that fine an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree gi’oves; and beyond them the 
lofty GffMts, or Ghats, forming what om’ celebrated 
geographer, RenneU, justly represents, as “a stupendous 
waU of mountains ”(*). To persons who had so lately 
crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they weie at an appalling 
distance from any coast, the almost unintermpted sight of 
land and habitations proved extromelv gTatifjnng; and 
their proximity awakened pleasing ideas of liuman inter- 


( ) “ Jremoir of a map of Hindoostaii " Second edit 1792 Iii^trod p cxxvn 
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course, and ready help in case of accidental distress One 
immediate advantage lesnlting from it, we daily, experienced; 
for the Lidians brought us in their canoes very ample 
supplies of fish and poidtry; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a soit of' 
biead-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams 

Among the places which offeied* themselves to our 
^new as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 
of Eastern commeice and capital of Malabart^), seen early 


C*) Althougli tins region is said to liavcliornc ^arlQn'^ denominations in the onginal 
language of India, jet during sonic centuries the Persians have ealled it Malihai 
I find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Bcrhan Kaltca, “is the name 
“ of n country situate on the shore of the sea of Oman, and m that country all the 
“men arc despicable Mvrctchcs ^^ho tolerate the profligacy of their vnves, for each 
“ ^Yonlan is married to ten husbands, or even more 

AvAaI" ^ UO ^ ^ . j bjj tX>\ L * 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long been knoun, but its 
excess and general prevalence may bo supposed in some degree exaggerated by the report 
above given We learn from a memoir in the “ Asiatick Researches,’’ that to one Nayr 
woman, “two males, or four, or perhaps more,” are usually attached But anote informs 
us that this custom does not perv ade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 
to the Southern parts (See Mr Duncan’s “Histoncal Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 
bar” As Res Vol V p 13 oct) Of this country audits chief city Calicut, an 
interesting account is given by Abd au’bezak, Avxi) a Persian traveller 

of the fifteenth century, and may be seen m the “ Collection Portative de Voyages,” 
published by M Bangles at Paris, (Tome I p xxxv, xliv, &c ) translated into French 
from a rare manuscript, entitled the Matlca As saadein, which I have already men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, (p 53, note 73) As the plan of M Bangle’s very 
ente4aimng “Collection,” did not admit, nor require, the Persian text, I shall notice 
m the appendix, some passages wherem my copy of the original work, a volume 
handsomely written, seems to difier from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 
his opinion respecting two or throe names whiSh, as he conjectured, the transcriber of 
his copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations 
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on tlie tlurty-first of December; and, in the evening an 
extraordmarj- insulated rock named by English sailors, 
the Sacrifice Island.” To this we approached very near, 
it was covered with m^niads of sea-birds, which produced 
the most various and discordant sounds; a few only 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or thi'ee musket 

r ( 

shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, we did not ascertain (^). 

The new year (1811) commenced while Mount Dilla 
or Delli, was yet* within our -vdew; on the second of 
' January we were nearly becalmed, and the thennometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at this time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgence in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
^hereof, during several weeks, the predominant part had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and 
this day cthe body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
Avho had died m consequence of a locked-jaw, was committed 
to the deep, with rehgious solemmties. 


(q This singular spot is thus mentioned by Dr Fryer vrho visited India in 1673, 
‘ At Manjalore the DutcJi have a fort, and su: miles to the North the French have 
“a flag flying vrithm a league off ivhich a grey rock extolls its hoary head eight 
“fathom aboieivater, navigable on all sides, justly tailed hj vls Sacrifice Island, 
in remembrance of a bloodj' butchery on some English by the pirate ilalabars, 
“who are the worst PicUroons on this toast, gomg in fleets, and are set out by the 
“great men ashore, the chief of uhou hies at Durmapatan " (A New Account of 
East India and Persia, &c p 55 Lond 1698 ) 
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We sailed by Barcelore on the fourth: and saw the 
bold mountains of Onore on the fifth; when also, we 
passed near Hog Island and Pigeon Island, and remarked 
in the sea a multiplicit}’- of beautiful snakes; next day 
we beheld a castle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be convents,* near Ooa. 
On the eighth we ivere off Dewgur, and saw the town and 
fort of Glieriah. On the tenth, Severndroog and Dalnd were 
m sight. We passed Clioid on the eleventh, and at midnight 

t 

anchoi ed near the hght-house of Bombay. 

Next moniiiig we advanced into the harbour, and 

» 

again anchored about noon Several officers belonging 

^ • 

to the military and civil estabhshments of Bombay visited 
Sir Goie Ouseley on boaid the Lion, and every prepa- 
ration havmg been made for his reception ashore, 

he and the gentlemen of the embassy landed at five 

% 

o’clock. The streets were Imed by soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial musick, the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy coi-psC*), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, pacing him aU usual military honours 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 
he was received with* most kind congratulations on ]^s 

(*) StpShi, in Persian signifying “ a soldier," or “ an army,” 
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arrival "bv ilr. Dimean. tlie governor, vrlio liad provided 
apartments ^lot onlv for liim and Lady Ouseiey. but for 

everv member of tbe embassv. 

» * 


l*reanTvhile Abitl Habeas' vras conducted to a 

bandsome and veil' fomisbed mansion prepared for bis ac- 
commodation in sucb a manner as might best suit oriental 
babits. And l^Ir. Goodvrin, a gentleman vrbo understood 
tbe Persian language, rras appointed to reside vritb bim. 
and in tbe cbaracter of Mekmondor. to superintend all 
domesticb arrangements tbat could contribute torrards bis 

comfort or convenienee'''j. 

« 

• * 

From tbe tvrelftb until tbe tbirtietb dav of Januarv. 

ve continued to enjoy tbe pobte attention and unbounded 
bospitabty of all tbe principal persons residing at Pombay, 
or in tbeir beautifol countrv bouses, a fevr miles distant- 
We rievred. during frequent excursions, rrbatever object‘d 
Tvere reckoned most deserving of notice on tbis bland, 
vrbicb is not mucb above seven miles long, and rras ceded 
to tbe Enslisb in 1662, bv tbe Portucruese, from rrbose Ian- 
gauge some derive its name, signifrung tbe “ crood bay,' 


€ 

Ifdcmdn-^dr. or “ Enteraiiner of Guests,” a title given in 

Persia to one appo'nted by tiie ting, and the governors of provinces, or of cities, to 
atend and protect strangers, and f furnish them vrith food, lodgmgs, horses, and 
other things recssary for their accommodation 
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or “harbour,” whilst others are of opinion that it is 
oiigmally Indian(°). , 

We weie amused one morning at a horse-race, wherein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of fleetness 
Avere Enghsh; but it concluded with an ^oriental exhibition, 
that, fiom novelty, afiforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself; ten or twelve Ai'abs during 
lepeated circuits at full speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestiian skill. 

klusick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evemngs. A band of Indians, men who ♦ played on 
varfous mstiuments, and some female dancers called 
Natch or AoicA-girls, were introduced one mght for our 
entertainment by kli’ Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certam attitudes and 
movements, which probably had obtained for these 
Avomen their high celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
lestramed by the presence of many Eughsh ladies; and 
to most Euiopeans the performance would have seemed 


(') Lord Valentia understood that Bombay -vvas denominated after a goddess 
still -worshipped there (“Yoyag^ and Travels," Vol II p 181 ) Major Moor allowathe 
propriety of Buona-hahxa, as li Portngiiese designation apphed to this “ good harbour," 
but he traces the name Munli, or Miinbai, (for it is -written ^ by the Moham- 
medans who use Arabick or Persian Characters) to Mamadevy, corrupted from Maha- 
maha deva, which, ho says, may be interplead the “ Island of Mahadeva,” or the 
Great-great God, of Siva, &c.— (Hindu Pantheon, p 335) 
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tedious, the motions being generally slovy; but they 
wanted gi’aq^, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distortion not unfrequently to the limbs. ISTo attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise the body 
above its natural elevation , it seemed, indeed, always 
supported (?n one ^ foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
which they now exhibited , such as turning round several 
times on the right heel, whilst the lower garment was 
thrown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 

• 

Of this scene, a representation is annexed, (See j)late ITY), 
engraved from the sketch taken by Major D’Arcy. One 
young woman, who had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated ; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance, In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and their male attendants 
tbe musicians, Major D’Arcy, who delineated them on 
the spot, has been, as usual, most successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after of seeing the Natch executed 
with less reserve, yet not more gTacefuhiess, at a house 
where all the spectators were mep, and the greater 
number, Asiaticlts. These particularly admired ' one 
movement of the dance, ^ wherein every step by which 
the woman slowly approached or retreated, seemed to 
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cause a momentary dislocation of lier liips ; sticli 
piobal)ly, as constituted tlie Greek Korclaa', (KojiSai) men- 
tioned 111 Aiistophanes's corned}’’, “The Clouds”; and 
sulHciently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hcicaftci lefer, when treating of the 
Peisian dances. Then also, Pausamas shall be adduced to 
prove that the Gieek Kordax was of Eastern oiigin, and 
most remote anticputy. The vocal accomplishments of 
those Natch-gills affoided me, however, much gratification. 
Two Persian odes which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions m the Aiiacrcontick manner, celebratmg the 
delights of love and wine ; the luxury of reposing near some 
cool and limpid sticain, while hstenmg to the mghtmgale's 
plaintive melody, and inhaling exqmsite fragrance from 
the rose and jasmine. Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
undei stood the words, informed me that they expressed m 
vei}'^ varm language the sentiments of amorous passion, but, 

contiary to the custom most general among other nations, 

/ 

were' addressed by the damsel to her swain. Although 
in the wntmgs of all Mohammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural lustoiy of Joseph and Potiphar^’s 
Egyptian wife ; yet the Persians never suppose their 
female^ to make, either* m prose or verse, any advances^ 
or declarations of love. My memory cannot recall 
one opposite example among the^ thousands of Persian. 


> 
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sonnets, which, during a couise of many years, I liave had 
the patience to peiiisef). 


(’) The story of Joseph, borrowed, and iii some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, (chap xxwii), is known to all hlohammcdaus through the medium 
of their Korkin, (chap. \u). Neither in tins, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Potiphar’s wife'. She is, however, generally entitled Zelikh A, although 
another name has also been assigned to her, as the ancient and celebrated historian 
Tabri, who mispent some time in writing comments on the Koran, thus inforniB 
us, — “ And the great man (Potiphar) had a wife, than whom in all the land of 3Iisi , 
“ or Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful and slie was of illustrious 
, “ birth and very powerful, and her name was Zelikha, or, as some say, Raail. 

J J J j\ jSj\ dy J 

The beauty of Joseph Is proverbial , he may be considered as the Eastern Adonis 
This I have already remarked in my first w'ork, the “Persian Miscellanies,” (chap mi) 
where also is noticed Jami’s admirable poem on the Loves of “Joseph and Zeli- 
KH A,” which, says Sir William Jones, “is one of the finest compositions I e\er read 
and “ deserves to be translated into every European language ’ (See “ Jones’s Hist, 
of the Pers. Lang annexed to his Life ot Nadir Shah ” octavo, Lond 1773, p 101, 
103) Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph — thus, in a 
sonnet, praising some beautiful youth, he exclaims, “ E\ery one acknowledges 
"that thou art a second Yusuf, but when I view well tliy -charms, m truth, thou 
“ seemesti far superior to him ” 

^15 

j\ ij ^ UJ?“ 

And in another Sonnet (better known, having been before ti-anslatcd), he styles him, 
“ my bright moon of Canaan," 

These and many similar passages, which seem to be what tlicy are not, the addresses 
of some fair Persian Zelikha, I w'ould willingly ascribe to that hsari al ghaieb 
or “language of mystery,” which, as certain scholiasts imagine, Hafiz 
frequently employed, using amorous expressions ^n a recondite and even a religious 
<sense’ Yet tliose who are acquainted with the gross profligacy of his fclloVv country- 
men, will scarcely allow to this po^t so favourable an interpretation, but rather 
adopt that of the learned Rcviczkj in his “Specimen Poeseos Pcrsica;,” (Vindob 1771) 
and in his Epistolary Correspondence. See that excellent model for biographical 
composition Lord Te'ignmouth s "Life ofSir William Jones ” tSccalso the “Poeseos 
Asiat. Comment, (cap. ix) of Jones himself, who inclines to the literal signification. 
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Those girls yIio have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and wlio probably" aie few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford But India 
is said to abound with females of this profession, although 
not ecjuall}’^ accomplished , and the multitudes that, in 
foimcr ages, were attached to temples, oi^fiUed tl]e palaces 
of great men, almost exceed credibiht3\ We read in 
authentick histor}^, that two thousand administered to the 
plcasuie, oi the slate, of one Hajali : who incurred, however, 
his sovereign's anger ; so numerous an establishrhent of 
Avomen having been supposed to encroacli on the impenal 
piivilcgc('’).. 

> 

Onfe evening I accompanied a friend to that remarkable 
rock, situate on the piomontory called “Malabar Point 
and frequented bj*^ numerous Hindu pilgnms ; since aU who 
can here OA'ercome the difficulties of passing through a I'^ery 
narroAV and tortuous fissure, aie esteemed as mortals rege- 
neiated and absolved fiom the contamination of former 
sin. ^ Appi ehending, however, tliat my faith was not yet 
sufficient!}'- strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 
■»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»» 

(') This occurred m the jenr of our era, 1543, or of the Mohammedan, 950. 
Tlie insulted emperor was Baber. See Dow’s "History ofHindostdn ” Vol 11 p» 
176 In.the same svork, (Vol J p 70), rw learn that five hundred dancing girls, 
man^ very beautiful, and some of noble descent, belonged to the temple of Svmnatl 
whicli was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud lo the jear 1022, (or 413 of the Htjrah). 
D'Herbel6t dates this transaction as later by thre? years. (See "Bibhot. Onent.” in, 
JVIahmoud). 
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declined the doubtful advantage and the certain trouble 
of this prqcess ; deferring it to a moment of more perfect 
insphation. 

We next visited a temple, -^vliere the attendant Bi ahinan 
presented us vnth two cocoa-nuts and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering. Here I 
first perceived some idols and a tree daubed vith red paint ; 
the tree was itself an object ofrehgious veneration. 

In the course of another excursion I inspected, but too 
hastily, the “ Brahmam village,” where the people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their temples and idols, all 

t 

excite interest, and claim admiration. An mgqmous 
writer has well described this place as a specimen of “ unso- 
phisticated Its inhabitants, I understood, 

were without exception, Bialimans: and here, confirming 
a report of the author above quoted(^°), my compamon 
obsenxd, that man}’ of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native lullage, even to the neighbouring capital, 
either by busmess, pleasure or curiosity ; but had hitherto 
consumed hte in the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considered as philosophick medi- 

r 

r C) floor's “ Hindu Pantheon,”— p 393. 

C’; “Some of them, it is said, hare lived here to an old age, mthout once Msilins 
tie contiguous to\ra of Bomba).” — “Hind Panth.” p. 395. 
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taljon Ho'sr far this bcncfitlcd themselves or society, I 
shall not pieteiicl to deteiinme. 

But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appealed as nothing, ivlien compared 

Midi the excaiations and sculiituied figures at Jtenm, or- 

• • 

Kenevch, m an island called Salscfte, to visit ivhich the 
nmbassadoi and our part 3 % besides some gentlemen of 
thePicsidenc}’-, set out from Bomba}’^ at a very earl}'^ hour on 
the nineteenth To the plcasme of this excursion. Sir, 
James jMackmtosh conliibuted m a high degiee by hi's 
livcl}’’ and instinctive conversation. We passed thiough 
Via)', and Sion, and a ivood}’’ tiact of country, vdiere tigers. 
Mcie' said to be moie numerous than men. Yet there, 
amidst mountains, the natural face of a lofty lock is heAvn 
into the ft out of a magnificent temple^ foimed by an 
interior excavation of the sohd stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense piljars and 
gigantick images that dccoiate its entiance, can be conveyed 
only thiough such a delineation as the ^uew given by Lord 
Valentia, from Mr Salt’s beautiful and accurate draivmg(“). 
The great hall, its coved or aiched loof, and vaiious 
lecesses, I shall not attempt to describe ; for so many 
objects were visible m,tlus wonderful place, and among 
the adjacent mountains , and so short was the tune allowed 


O') Voyages and Travels, &t. Vol. II. p. 196, (quarto edition). 
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for inspection, that few of us made cither sketches or 
measurements, but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed m eating an excellent breakfast, which we found 
prepared "within the sacred excavation(^^). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentines work, since between 
the Carli cave, of which this noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Keneri, theie exists a strong geneial* 
resemblance(^^). 


"We then examined several caves of smaller dimensions, 

< 

cut likewise into tlie hard rock, and m some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is evident that steps had 
been once^ made to facilitate approaeh. The whole moun- 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated m the year 1760), “ they are so numer- 

('^ According to Aiiquetil du Perron this was “longue dc dixneuf Cannes, large de 
sept, ct liau^** de hnit.” Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height 
thirtj-lwo (French) feet, for it appears from his plan of the excavation (plate IV, 
fig C), that each canne was equivalent to four feet , (See “Zendavesta," Tome I Dis- 
cours preliminaire, p, ccccvi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English 
members of the Bombay council to Salsette, tins excavation is described as eighty 
four feet long (Sec “Zendavesta, Tome I p ccccvni) Dr Frjer, who shall be here- 
after quoted, supposed it to be longer. 

('’)Vojagesand Travels, Vol II p 163. Theresemblance is perhaps still stronger 
between it and the excavation of Btshurma mzr EUora, described by Sir Charles W. 
Malct, III the Asiatick Researches, Vol. VI. with an' engraved view, (p. 421,pctavi? 
edition, Lond. 1001), 
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ous as not to be ^ccn in three da3’^s(^'^)/’ Yet, how many 
or w hocvci might have been their former tenant?, no person 
now enters them but a few teinporai}’^ visitors. Anquetil 
du Pciron has devoted several pages to an account of 
this singular spot. He has also given some lines of an 
inscijption vhich we saw at the gicat temple; it was, 
in his time, and probabl}" still continues, undeciphered(^*). 
Here I icmaiked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not vciy long bcfoic, streaked vith red paint as a mark 
of supeistitious respect. 

* 

We left Kencii, having but imperfectly gratified our 
euiiositv, and ni}’’ slight acquaintance with Indikn history 
and in^’thology deters me from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting tlus mountain, or city cf 
■cavesi^^). 


('*) See m tlie " Zdnda\esta,” (Tome I.Discours Prehmin, p ccca\), the Relation 
■of a Jouruey made bj some English members of the Bombay council to Kenert. 

’ (”) Zenda\esta, Tome I. Disc Prelim planchelV. p cccsciv. 

('') As Dr Frjer's, “New Account of East India and Persia,^ (Lond 1698, folio,) 
Is, now become a rare boob, the reader maybe pleased to see an extract from it here. 
“ Next morn, before break ofdaj, we directed our steps to the anciently famed, but 
“ now rumed City of Canorein The way to it is so delightsome, I thought I had 
“ been m England, — fine arajil^, pasture aud coppices* thus we passed fi\e miles to 
“ the foot of the hill, on which the citj stands, and had passed half a mile throngl? a 
" thick wood, peopled bj apes, t\gers, wild buffalos and jackalls . here were some 
“ flocks of parockets,' fire “ We come to tbeiitj, all cut out of a rock, where is 
“presented Vulcan s forge, supported by two mighty collosses, bellied in the middle 
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On our return halted to enjo^' a collation provided for 
us under one of those vast and shady Bniuan trees, vhich 
are considered as almost sacred , and ai rived at Bombay 
soon after five o'clock in the evening^")- 


“with two globes yexi a temple with a beautiful fronhspiece not unlike the 
“ Portuco of Paul’s West Gale. Within the porch on each side stand two mon- 
*'strous giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble entrance it can. 

receive no light but at the doors and windows of the porch, whereby it looks more 
“ solemnlv. The roof is arched, seeming to be bom up by huge pillars of the same 
“rock,someround,some£quare, thirty-four innumber. The Cornish workofelephants, 
“horses, lions; at the upper end it rounds like a bow, near where stands a great offertory 
“some what oval, the body of it without pillars , they only making a narrow Piafzo 
“about, leavins the nave open: it may he an hundred feet in length, in height si-sly 
“feet or more.” Of the other caves he says, “To see all would require a month’s lime ” 
“We feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but could 
“ not see one quarter part,” &c (p 71, 72). c 

The J3antcn tree, described by Tannaas as Ficus /nificff, or “Indian Fig tree,” is 
not, says Milton, 

“ that kind for fruit renowned, 

“ Bat such as at this day, to Indians Imown 
“In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
“Brarch'ng so broad and long, that in the ground 
*‘The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
“ About the mother-tree — a pdlar’d shade, 

“High over-arched and echoing walks between ” — 

Farad. Lost Book IX line 1101. 

Dr. Fryer, who saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, in the year 1673, savs 
“.that besides Its leafs, the branches bear its own roots, therefore called bv the Fortn- 
^\s, Arlor de Rais : for the adoration the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree, (bj 
“whom it is held as sacred as the oak to cnrold Druids); who paint it daily, and make 
offerings of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like ah and is the same with that 
“ a< Johanna, only that was incorporated into one body, and tJus, by often takingroot, 
“is capable of overspreading a whole field; so that it is said, there are of them able 
to shade an army of 30,000 horse find men singly . How ever it i possible to be so 
contrived, if it be looLt after, to make a wood alone ofilseii .” — A 2s ew Account of 
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But cvci}’" thing seen in tlie gi eat excavation at jr€7?cn, 
lliough all traces of its date and origin have di^apjoeared 
in the obscuiit}" of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptmed deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 

I 

miiltiplicit}’’ and extraoidmary foinis, those who visit the 
stupendous caicm-temple of Elephanta. To this, early on 
tlie tivent 3 ^-sevcnth, Sir Gore Ouseley with a numerous party 
of gentlemen, proceeded m Mr. Money's commodious 


East India and Persia, p 105, Lond 1G98) Of this remarkable tree a very interest- 
ing description IS given bj an anonjnious writer, quoted in ’Maurice’s “Indian An- 
“tiquitics” (Vol III p 1G3). "It is,”sa}she, “perhaps the most beautiful and 
“surjirising production of nature in the ^egetabIc kingdom Some of these trees are 
“ of an amazing size, and as thej arc alwa)s increasing, they may in some measure be 
“ s.iid to4)c exempt from decay Every branch proceeding fropi tlie trunk throws out 
“ its ow n roots, first in small fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground, 
“'riicsc continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
“ shoot out new branches, which in time bend dowmvards, take root m like manner, 
“ and produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long as 
“ tliej find soil to nounsii them " The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a JBcwicn tree (growing near jBaroorft, in Guzzvrat), under the shade of 
which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily repose. Another c?lebrated 
tree of this kind is dc-cribed by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon m 
JG27 (Travels, &c p 122, third edition, 1665), and by Mr Ives, who was there in 
1758, (^ee his “Voyage from England to India,” A:c p 109, Lond quarto, 1 773) He 
mentions also a Bantan tree near Trevandeparvm, under the shade of which, ten 
“ thousand men might stand without incommoding themselves ” (ibid). Tavernier, in 
his " Vtyagrs de Perse,” (Liv. V) gives an engraving of the Arbt^es des Bamanes, near 
Gannon, or Bander Ahassi , and in Ins ‘ Voyages des Indes,”(Liv. Ill), a view of 
one at Sural Le Brun, also, notices many Bantan trees, and particularly that near 
Gamron , but a remarkable rfrag-Iot^al the same place, is, according to his plate and 
description, ver> diflpereni, though venerated by the Bamans. I suspect that he ^ 
mistook for the name of a species, the Persian word t/eraAAf, signifying 

“ a tree,” in general, (Voy. de Com, Le Brun. p, 3'^7. Amst, 1718). 

M 
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and liandsome yacht. The small island which contains 
this caveri;!, is seven or eight miles distant from Bomba}^, 
and owes its European name above mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-place, hewn out of 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an elephant of considerable size. The island, as some one 
observed, is properly denominated Gliaripuri. 

About half a mile from the elephant, we arrived at 
that hill of hard rock, which contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of .this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at m}’’ request, 
by Major D'Arcy, (and reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces, and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone ; while portraits of some gentlemen, 
actually present, which Major DArcy has introduced, suffi- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. That there never 
had been an opening behind the tnple-'vdsaged head, nor a 
fourth face, as some have imagined, I ascertained by 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to the rock from which it 
projects in bold rehef, but never was wholly separated. 

c 

t ' 

On my left, when standing opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 
that form of gigantick size, by many supposed to represent 
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an Amazon, as it "wants the right breast; a defect, perhaps 
not onginall}'^ intended the artist, but causod by that 
"Violence which has liere defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, So designed at first, 
a learned antiquar}’^ discovers m tins four-handed giant, 
an androgynous Bacchus(^®) ; while, ^ccordipg to an 
ingenious n^ythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
ISIaiiadeva, and the Goddess Paevati(^®) ; although a- 
frlend, well acquainted vith the usual attnbutes and 
aspects of Hindu deities, immediately pronounced it to ' 
be Duega, who appeals, m some instances, the same as 
Parvati herseh('°). The plate (V) aftbrds a glimpse of this 


(”) M D’ Hancanillc lia\ing mcniibned some ancient Greek statues of "Bacchus, 
" Ultsis on des deux Sexes," remarks that "il y a dans la Pagode de I’IsIe Elephanta, 
“ pr&s de Bombay, une figure de ce genre ” He then desenbes the gigantick form 
wIiilIi I ha\e above noticed its four krms, the bull’s head, on which one hand rests, 
and other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebuhr. He next 
alludes to the basin, nhitli one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds, " a’est exacte- 
" meut la Crotale dont les Grecs se servoient comnie les Indiens, daus les fttes de 
" Bacchus la figure que I'on trouve iciavec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblable^celle 
" du I\Itses des Grecs, est compos6e des formes des deux sexes, et pour le faire sentir 
" on '•ne lui a doiin6 qu'uiie seule mamelle, de sorte que la moiti£ de sa poitrme est 
"celle d’uii liomme, et I’autre moiti6 est celle d’une femme* ce qui I’a fait prendre 
“ pour une Amazone par M Niebuhr (Recherches sur I’Origine, I'Espnt et les Pxogrfes 
" des Arts de la Grece ” (Tome I p 77). 

(*’) Major Moor notices the "grand compartment,” containing, sajs he, "among a 
" variety of groups and single figures, a gigantic four-handed form of Mahadeva, 
" coiij oihed witli Parvati. One of his right hands rests on the head of a bull, wejl 
" executed , another bolds a shield, a third a colt a de capela, the hooded -serpent.” 
Hindfi Pantheon, p 97. 

J* ^ 

(") Tins goddess,,ho\\ever, is almost indiscrimmately styled Parvati, Bhavani, 
Durga, Kaxi, and Devi, as we learn from the "Hmdfi Pantheon,” p, 146, 147, &c. 
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fionre, seen in the obscure excavation : one band resting 
bn the head of a bull ; but it did not, by any means, recall 
to mv imagination, those forms vith 'which the Greeks or 
Etruscans invested their Amazons on monuments still 
nreserved: nor does it agree -with the description of those 
-warlike females left b}' Persian -writers, and to be examined 
in a future -work on the history of Alexander. 

Having rapidly surve3'ed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting in every direction a variety of sculp- 
tures, I explored three or four small chapels communicating 
•with the great temple ; and m one, -Vk-hich receives light 
from above, at an aperture formed through the great bod3-' 
of rock, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
nee, placed before a favourite and very general objectof liindit 
veneration. In another recess lalso remarked an imase which 
had recentl}' been painted red by some pious votarv. These 
idols were probabty umnjured ; for it is believed that the 
Dhinity abandons any^ figure when defaced or mutilated 


(p) Dr. Buchanan, who viiited many Indian provinces al the verv comni‘“ncement 
of this century, menUons ifiat a chief, about tvo hundred and fifty yc-rs 

before, had been directed by the God Ganeta, to search for treasures under a 
cenain image, end to erect temples and reservoirs, vith vhatever monev he should 
find ‘‘The treasures v-ere accordingly found,” atds Dr. Buchanan, “ and applied 
“as directed: the image from under which the treasure had been taken was shewn 
“■to me, and I was surpnsed at finding it lying at one of the gates qmte neglected. 
“ On asking the reason why the people allowed their benefactor to remain in such a 
“plight, he informed me that the fifiaerof the imase having been broken, the Divinity 
“had deserted it : for no mulilaled image is considered as habitable by a God.' 
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and to adore siicli would therefore have been an act of 
supei crogation 


(Tra^cls in M\sorc, Canani anil Malabar, iS-c Vol II p GO Lend. 4to 1807). 
“ Bralimans, 1 Iia\c remarked, “sajs Mi\)or Moor,” disregard imperfect images" 
(Hindu Pantlieon, p 33G) Of nian\ idols given to him by the Brahmans, “not one 
"subject IS perfect in some particular, sometimes trifling,, there is a^efect or frac* 

" turc (Ibid ji G2j 

(^) tVemaj suppose that the DiiiniU does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its uiifinialied state. Knov, describing Bitddon, Mhom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs its that " Some, being dev outJy disposed, niJJ make the image of this 
" God at their oiMi charge for tlie making whereof they must bountifully reward . 
" the founder Before the ejes are made it is not accounted a God, but a lump of 
" ordinarj metal, and thrown about thcshopwith no more regard than any thingelse. 

" But when the ejes arc to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 

" besides the first agreed-upon reward The ejes being formed, it is thence-forward 
"a God,” Ac (Historical Relation ol‘ the Island of Cej Ion Part III chap. 4) I’ 
know not whether among the Hindfis, it is belieied, as in Cejion, that the eyes of an 
image communicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
worshipped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecration, as 
among the ancient Greeks But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
eves were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than auy other part 
Tavernier describes “ la grande Idole,” of Jido-rcjioff, and another at Banaroiis, as 
having diamonds for eves He saw also one at I\Iatura (Voyages des^Indes, &c. 
Liv HI chap 11, ct 12) See also Hamilton s " Account of the East Indies,” Vol I. 
p 385 (Loud 17 14) Other writers, whom I shall not here stop to quote, mention 
the five golden Idols, with eyes of most valuable rubies, which Sultan MahmudXook from 
one sreat Hindfi Temple Among the Indian Idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collec- 
tion, IS a metal image of Naiayana, with ruby eyes, and he possesses "other images 
" that have ruby eyes and ornaments ” — ^Huidfi Pantheon, p 31) In decorating the 
eyes of their images, some savage tribes appear to take considerable pains. 

In several extraordinary idols of wood and of stone, brought from the South 
Sea Islands, and now in my own collection, the eyes are inlaid with mother of pearl 
IVhethei; this, and tlie jewels ajjole mentioned, were inserted merely to omameut 
some iavourite Deities , or whether such attention was bestowed upon the eyes, parti- 
cularly, with a more recondite meaning, I cannot undertake to decide. Of Grecian 
and Roman statues, m which silver or precious stoi?es constituted the eyes, while ev erv 
other part w as bronze or marble . the classical antiquary w ill recollect many instances 
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I have alread}^ noticed a sacred tree and images daubed 
■vrith red pamt, near Bombay and at Kenereli. And it 
might easily be proved that to mb vennilhon or some 
substance resembhng it m colour, over objects of religious 
^Torship, vras an ancient practice among various nations. 

In another part of this vrork, a few remarks shall be 
offered on that superstitious or idolatrous respect, vhich 
has been paid, smce the earhest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a colour appropriated to cruel sacrifices,, 
whether of birds, ‘of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through many countries. But, on this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is btdl 
usual, to sprinkle an altar, or idol, with the victim’s blood.;, 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
sen'es, at the same time, as a cheap and mnocent 
substitute(^“). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce 

besides those mentioned bj BuonaroUt, fOsservazionilstoriche sopra alcnni mcdag- 
Iioni antichi. Pr, xu. Pvoma 1G93, 4to) by Dr. Conytrs Middleton, ^Lscellaneous 
tNorks, Vol, I\. p. 113, 4to 1752j andbj tVinLelmann, in his celebrated composi- 
tion, of vhich I mnst quote the French translation ; “ Histoire de 1 Art de I'Anti-^ 
“quite (Tomell.p 293 Leipsig, 4to- 1781) Caylns describes some Egsptian bronze 
images wth eyes of gold and silver. (Recenil d’Antiquites, Tome I p 30, 31, 37). 

f 

(=) The ancient altars were not al%vay5 avaijmcroi oficithont blood. The Grecian 
and Pvoman sacnhces of ammals are so well known, that any comment on them here- 
would be superfluous It is equally unnecessary to remark, among the children of Israel, 
the blood of beasts sprinkled “upon tAecrtflr Lord,' See“LeviUcus Chap 
XTii.C. Numbers,Chap.xvui.l7. Deuteronomy, Ch.xn. 17. II Cl^romtle5,Cbap.xxix. 
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proofs in support of iny conjecture), the red colour seems 
to be esteemed sacred, m many instances, byihose who 
inhabit a great poi tion of Asia; fiom Chma to Caucasus; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 
to Ce\lon(*^). That it was considered equally sacied by 


22 24 Ezckic! Clinp \lm 18 and other parts of the Hebrewscripturcs). Neither need 
I mention that tlicSc\thians often sacrificed men to theirDcit3,aniron sword, on which 
thej threw tlie \ ict mi’s blood , and w itli blood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
Tarni'-licd the trunks of their sacred trees Those Indians who reside among the hills near 
JtajamnhaU must conln\e, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or. 
be sprinkled on the shrine chiimdah, tlieconsecraled muckmim branch, and bamboos, &c. 
(Secthei“Asiatick Researches ” ott cd. Vol IV. p 62, 55). A sanguinary Hindu 
Goddess, is pleased dunng one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
men , and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia (“ Asiat Res.” Vol V. p 373, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an offenog of blood, as we learn from' 
Dr Biitlianuii (Travels in Mysore, &c Vol III p 263) The Cliaman Tatars stain 
their idols with blood, andesen in the new world we find a similar custom, among 
the Aztecks (Sec Humboldt's “ Researches in America.” Eng ed Vol. I p. 219. 

(’*) Without further inquiry by which references might be considerably multi- 
plied, I shall here bnefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present The 
rid columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton’s “Embaspf ” (Quarto, 
Vol I p 373 — Vol II. p 80) Klaproth, (see his "Travels in Caucasus,” &c Eng. 
ed p 100) found that the altars and other parts of Xh^ Lama or 3Iongal temples 
were invariably painted on a ground of cinnabat red. Turner, in 1783, remarked 
red -or deep garnet, to be the favourite and distinguishing colour of the temples 
and other relmtous places in Boutan and Tibet (See his "Embassy,” Ac p 169. 
294) The Indian Deity Brahma, is often represented red, and this colour is sup- 
posed peculiar to the creative power, denoting also fire, and its type, the sun. 
(Moor’s "Hindfi Pantheon,” p 6) Many writers in the “ Asiatick Researches,” (I 
quote the octavo edition) serve to illustrate iny observation Thus the mountaineers 
near Rajamahall, (See Vol IV p 48, 49, 61) mark with led paint the sacred 
branch; the hen’s egg, aud theliasket of rice, used in their religious ceremonies , on 
which occasions, they also employ strings of red silk, (p. 62). An Indian image. 
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the Greeks, Romans, and others of the ancient %vorld 
mieht be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
belov* indicated(^). 


(Vol V p 390),inu5tbedei,kedvithgarlandsofr£iZflo\rers,“dressedinrc<f2Ttnnents 
“and tied ^.ith ret? cords, and girtmth a. red girdle " Wc find in a building sacred to 
Bhyroe, fi'oL VII p. 104) tlie enormous idol made of blue granite, “ rubbed 
“ over with red paint.” A sacred stone, representing the Dinnily at Chinchocr, (p 
3G5\ is coloured red ; and an image worshipped in the Temple zl DeoproT/'fg, is of 
black stone, the lower part being painted ret?, (Vol XI. p 490). Of Bl ddoc, the 
great Cejlonese Deity, as we learn from Mr. Percival, who visited Ins temple in ICOO, the 
.“placid countenance wasdanbed all over with ret? paint.” (Account of Cepon, p, 302). 
I have here restricted raysflf to the most recent authonties ; but might extend this 
note, and further illnstrafe its subject, by many references to the earlier travellers; 
such as Tavernier, who (about 1045) remarked that espece de rermtllton, with which, 
says he, the Biamins larbouillcnt a monstrous idol near Surat. (Vo)ages des Indes, 

liV. HI). 

< 

(pj That the enstom ofbesmearing idols with red paint, was once almost treneral, 
we ma\ infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not whether such a 
process was necessary to the ennserration of an image ; hut the carvermenlioned in 
that work, entitled “The Misdom of Solomon," (and classed by Biblical tribeks 
among Apocryphal scriptures, tlioush acknowledged to be very ancient, thd not 
address as a God, the figure which he had made, until it was laid over with ttrmtUion 
cndicilh paint colouredrcd, c.a-aypioa% pik-uzai i^vcu tpv r^vas yjjuav av-ov (Chap 
xiii, verse 14) The artist who, as we read in preceding passages verses 11, 12, 13) 
bad applied all the best wood to other purposes, such as the formation of cups or 
howls ; took, in a moment ofidleness, one crooked pieie, ‘'which urved to noisd’- 
and "fashioned it to theimage of a man.” Here will occur to e-eiy classical readers 
recollection, the “truncus ficulnns” of Horace, (Satyr. Lib. I. SaL viii, Im. 1) whick 
lay an useless block of wood, “inntde lignum,” hut afterwards yielded matenals 
Eufficiently good to constitute the Roman Garden-God, who, as we find Hin 5; was 
also painted red . at least partially. Thus of images, at Corinth, representing 
Bacchns, the faces were coloured with red paint, as tre learn from Paosamas,”— Ktri 

Au,>-v^ov^casa a ~po^ura aX£,i>pii r^ic-tr'epvcpa reuocrfjTrat. I Conntb p 115 ed. 

Kuhn IGOO And one of the same Divinity in Achaia, v as so painted~T<u AmvucJ 
icrroKtifaSaceaiv roayaX^rt'tr7-irepnySifpi,oy AcLaic p 593' Also of another 
ivhich he describes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinnabar; 
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INI}' time "vvas so full}’- occupied at Elephanta in yiewmg 
tlic sculptuies, that I neglected to asceitam, evcn'bj paces, 
the Icng-tli and bieadth of its vcneiable excavation. But 

O 

Ovington piobably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
states them to be an bundled and twenty feet square, 
and 111 height about eightcen(®®) ; for Goldmgham, who 
has given a giound plan of the cave, says that “its length 
is one hundicd and thirty-five feet, and breadth nearly the 
samc'’(''). Its dark recesses, according to report, are 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 


oroffoi fe nwoi< (.a^opaj *foTti'’£-aXt/X(Trat ».»')’n(3api’£».Xa/is’£iv. (Arcad ^ 681 ) Tlie 
face even of Jupiter's image was, ou fcstnals, coloured uith mnnim, or red-lead, 
according to Vcrrius, quoted bj Plinj, uhoobsenes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckonctl sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of tliose who triumphed, 
and used b} the Altliiojiians m eolnunng their idols “Minram-nunc inter pigmenta 
" magnaj authonlatis, ct quondam apud Romanos non solum maximie sed ebam sacne. 
“ Rnumcrat autorcs Verrius, quibus credere sit necesse, Ioms ipsius simulacn 
“ faciem diebus festis rainio ilhni solitam, Iriumphantumque corpora sic Camillum 
“ triumphasse Ilac religione etiam nunc addi in unguenta ccenm triumphahs, eta 
“ceiisoribus inpnmis loiem miuiandum locari Cujus rei equidem causam miror 
" quaiiquam et hodie id c\pcti constat yEthiopum populis, totosque eo tingi pro- 
“ ceres, huneque ibi Deorum simulacris colorem esse ” (Plin Nat Hist Lib. xxxiii, 
c 7) ’ Those iiho tnumphed, says Servius, (ad Virg Eel VI 1.22), painted their 
faces with niinn/m, because red i\as supposed to be the colour of Gods, "quod 
" rubcus color Deorum sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata,” cSrc He also 
informs us that Pan Mas thus painted red "Minio autem ideo, quia facie rubra 
"pingitur Pan, propter Athens similitudinem ^ther autem est Jupiter, &c. 
" Faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica lUmunt instar colons aetherei ” (Serv. 
ad Virg Eel s 1 27). » 

(“) See his “Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,” &c Lond 1696, p. 159. 

% 

(p) ‘ Some Account ofthe Cave in the Island of Elephanta.’’(Asiat. Res.Vol.IV p 
411. Lond. Oct. 1801). 
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I did not hear that any person of our company saw 
such creahires at this place ; but an English traveller 
of the last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a sequent of terrifick size, which he disturbed on entering 
the subterraneous temple;-^). 

Notwithstanding the disproportionate lowness of its 
roof, the injuries vhich many parts have received, and the 
almost total destruction of others ; there is in the ample 
' expanse of this cavern; in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ndges, like beams, vhich those columns 
seemingly support, though all are cut from the solid stone; 

■ and in tlie colossal forms appearing, on every side, to 
stare at the intnidin^ visitor; something that exeites ideas 
of vastness, durability, magnifirenre and sloom ; filling 
the mind with such a sort of awe, as ma}*, almost, 
be st3'led rehgious(''). 

f 

The roof or cehmg is not coved as in the Kenereh temple, 
but perfectly flat. The chief entrance and the other 

See HamiUon’s “ Account of the East Indies ” Vol I p 233 (Lend. 1744, 
cel). He desenbes ihe serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet thick. 

(* , Ovington conveys an idea bv no means inaccurate, of the sculptures visible at 
Elephanta, vben he menUons “Figures of forty or fifty men, each of them twelve or 
“ fifteen foot fai|h, in just and -exact ‘vmmetry, according to tlie dimens’ons of their 
“vanous statures Ofthe^e giga^ilick figures some had six arms, and others three 
“ heads, and others of such vast mon-tro^ity that their very fingers tvere larger than 
‘‘an ordinary mans leg,” (“Voyage to Suratt,” p 159). , 
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j^assagcs arc square : nor do I recollect one witli 
a loiindcd or joomtcd aich tlnoughout 4lie -whole 
cxcavat'on of Elcphanta Some eminent wnteis of 
the seventeentli centiiiy, and otheis still later, had 
ahead}' suggested the Qpinion, that a confoimity subsisted 
between the ancient leligions of India, and of Egypt, 
-w hen, (above foi ty years ago,) M Savary noticed, on the 
Cl edible authoiity of one who had long resided in Bengal, 
a stiong lesemblance, oi rather identity, between many 

Egyptian Deities, and the Hindil Gods, Vishnu, Ganesa, 

* 

and those worshipped at Jagrcn6t\^). Six or seven yeais 
after the publication of Savaiy’s work, our illustiious Jones 
discovered Ovus, Vulcan^ Isis, Osms, and his sacred bull, Apis^ 
among the popular objects of Ihndd veneration C’’). But of 


(”) Dcscnbing some magnificent nuns and sculptures in Egjpt, M Savary says 
“ ^u milieu de ccs desscius graves siir le marbre, le voyageur reconuoit Ics 
“(luinitts de I’liide Monsieur Chevalier, ancien gouverueur de Chajjdernagor, 
" qui a passfc trculc aniitcs dans cc pays, oil il a rendu de grands services 1 
"su patrie, vibita soigueuscnient cel antique monument il sou retour du Bengale. II 
“ \ reni.irqua Ics Dieux Jaggrenat, Gones et Vichnou, tcis qu’ils sont represent4s 
dans les Temples dc rindoustan ” (Lcftres sur I’Egypte, Tome II p 78^Amst 1787). 
The monument to wliicli Savary alludes, was not, most probably, any remnant of 
Ahydus, but rather of Dendcia, (the ancient as Mr Hamilton has remarked 

(/Egvptiaca, p ‘201V Concerning the Indian Divinities,, however, M Chevalier’s test^ 
mony continues unimpcachcd. 

(’*') Sce^Sir William Jones, “ Oi\ life Gods ofGreece, Italy, and India " Asiat Research. 
Vol 1 p 252,253, 203, (Oct Lond 1801) "Cartaceya, — seems clearly to be the 
“ Ohus ofEgypt ” “ For my part 1 have no doubt that the IsWARA and Isi of the 

Hindus arc tJie Osins and Isis of the Egyptian^ , tliough a disbncl essay in the 
“ manner of Plutarch, would be requisite, in order to demonstrate their identity’' 
“ The Bull of lswAi?A seems to be Aps or Ap, as he is more correctly named in the 
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tins identity, or at least very strilang resemblance, we find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibl}'- be 
derived from liteiaiy arguments, in that icligious 
homao'e, with wliich some Tiralimans and Hindu soldiers 
recognised the Dmmties of dieir own country, among 
the sculptured figures o'f an Egyptian temple(^-). 


“true reading of a passage in Joemiah ” “The God Agnt, often called Pavaca 
“ or the “ Purifier,” u ho answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, uhere he uas a Deitj of 
, “ high rank,” &c Alluding to iMr Schniit's Essay “ on an Egyptian Colony estab- 
“ lished in India,” Sir William adds (p 271) “ I strongly incline to tliiuk him right, and 
“to belieie that Egypban pnests ha%e actually come from the Nile to the Gcngd, 
*' (Ganges), ariA Yamuna, ( Jumna ), u bich the most assuredly ^\ould never 

“ have left. They might, indeed, have come either to be instructed or to instruct 
“ But it seems more probable that they visited the Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
“ Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge , nor is ^t likely 
“ that the self-sufiicient .Bnt/iOTuns would have received them as their preceptors.” 
That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egyptians and original Hindus as 
the same people, he deelares mhis “Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
Islanders of Asia,” (Asiat Res Vol III p 4), and those who would wish to 
trace this subject rainutelyq will regret that no translation has yet been published 
of a work, respectmg which, his opinion excites such interest and cunosib, 
“I may assure you” says he,(ib p 14),“tbattlie]eamedworksofSeldenand Jablonski, 
“on the Gods of Syria and Eg^^it, would receive more illustration from the little 
Sanscrit book entitled Chandi, tlian from all the fragments of onental mythology 
that are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roman and Hebrew Iitera'ture.” 

This occurred in the year 1801, when several Nepoj/ regiments, nndcr the com- 
mand of General Baird, were brought from India up the Red Sea Dr Clarke, in his 
Travels, (I'ol HI p 58) mentions that those HruAmuns, on vievving the temple 
oi Dendei a, expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this 
ancient edifice as sacred to their own God, ViSHXU, whose sculptured figrire they 
discovered there. Mrs Graham, also, informs us, that those Sepoys '* fell down 
“ before the Gods in the temple of Tentyra, and claimed them as of their own 
•'‘behef." (Journal of a Residence ili India, p. 53. Second Edition). 
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Il IS not thcicfoic siirpiising that between the edifices 
consccialcd to similar Deities in Egypt, and* in India, 
a confoimit^" should appeal ("’^). Of one, the ancient 
inonuiiicnls ucic known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given by vaiious tiavelleis. Kenereh, 
in the other, by its general effect, 7,emmded me of 
those Euiopcan structuics which we st3de Gothick. But 
ill Elcphanta, the foims of Egyptian temples,* their 
massive columns, flat loofs, and gigantick idols, mtiaided 
themselves on my imagination, spontaneously’^ and forcibly ’ 
■almost at every’ step, according to ideas winch I had 
foinicd fioni the woiks of Pococke, Norden, Denoi\, 

and I-Iamilton(^9* 


(“) “ But not merely in many of tlic rites practised, and the images venerated 
“among the Indians, ha\e the strongest features of resemblance beUveen that 
“nation and the Egyptians been disco\ered it seems apparent in the very 
“structure of their most ancient and most halloued Pagodas" See “Indian 
■"Antiquities,” (Vol III p 05, Lond 1806) by the Rev Mr Maurice, 'll hose well- 
hnown and excellent \\ orks require not the feeble recommendation of my praise We 
4iiid an ingenious tra^eller, uho in 1013 Msited Eg>pt, struck wth the resemblance 
betuien (.knoiin to him only from the descriptions gl^en by others,) and a 

stupendous temple with its various apartments and gigantick statues, “all hewn out 
“ of thelningrock,’’ uhicli he himself examined at Gueifeh Hassan, about sixty miles 
bevond the Cataracts of Essouan or Syene See the “ Narrative of a Journey in Egypt" 
&c by Thomas Legh, Esq M P p 85 4to Lond 1816. 

(^) Pococke’s “ Descnption oj the East and some other Countnes ” 2 Vols foho. 
1743 "Norden’s “ Travels iil Egj pt and Nubia ” 2 Vols. foho 1767 Denon’s 
“ Vovage dans la basse et la haute Egypte ’’ 2Tomes grand in-foho And “Remarks 
“on several parts of Turkey ” Parti .ffilgAptiaca” Lond 1809, 4to, by the learned 
William Hamilton, Esq FAS who has illustrated his own observations with a 
separate volume of gtc kings, from very spinted onginal dramngs taken on the spot 
by his late accomphshed friend, Major Hayes. 
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If any confidence miglit be placed in local feelings, 
Avluch it fj impossible to descnbe, (and ivluch, after all, 
are perhaps fallacious) I should, M'lthout hesitation, 
declare my opinion, that the cavern of Elephanta had 
existed long befoie that of Kenereh. But conceining 
the relative antiquity of either, vhen compared -uitlr 
Egyptian monuments I shall not presume to ofier even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that manj^ 
ingenious writers have, latterlj’", inclmed to regard the 
Egyptian architecture as ongmally derived from the 

4 

Indian 

On the subject of those who devised and executed 
such stupendous works at Elephanta and at Kenereh^ many 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable ^ 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries onl}’- 


(^) Sucb (vastbe opinion of iZiem, a learned antiquary, ahose German (Ueber dir 

Malcrei dtr Alien, &c Berlin, 1787) is highly commended by I\Jartinm, in hisadditi- 
ons to the Li/ercnn of Ernesti, (second ed Lips 1790 p 248) “Quum 

“autera 51gyplu, (says ilfcrtin, vho himself appears to favour the arguments of 
"Riem), non nisi Indomm coloni, adeoque his recentiores fuerint , err dibile, quin 
“longc venssimum est, iEgyptjos ex Indis, non Indos ex Rigyptiis, sedificandi leges 
“didicisse; et pnma mdificKirum exeraplana ab Tndi ora, ad Nili liltora delataesse- 
Architectura; igitur engines fndis potrus, qnam Egyptns debeutur. Talia fere est 
*'E.iemii celebemmi arguraentatio,” &c rp 320) 4 hat the Egypfaans borrov,ed 

their civilization, and many religious rites from ^he Indians, uas a very ancient 
opinion, as Ouvaeoff has demonstrated m his excellent “Essaisurles Mysteres 
“dEleusis” (Sect 11 p 24,20, &c (3rd ed Pans 1816) See also some Essays bj 
the ^bb6 Migkot, (Mem de I’AcaiJ des loscnpt Tome XXXI), and by several wri- 
ters in different volumes of the " Asiatick Pvesearchei." 
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serve lo piove, that nothing ceitain has hitherto been 
discoveietlf’^). ^ 




(“) TIjc excavation at Elcplianla, with the sculptured figure of a horse near the 
landing-place on that island, and the caves of /vf7ic»f//,and other remains near it, have 
been ascribed h\ local tradition to Alexander (Sec Dalr^mple, in the Archieologia, 
A'ol \ 11 p 324 Frjer s Travels, p 72. Anquetiidu Perron’s Zendaiesta (Tomel. 
p cccxcii) and Goldingham’s “Account, Ac intlic Asiat Res Vol IV p 413 Lond. 
oct 1301). According to lialnjcc Punt, governor of Salsettc in 1760, the Kencrek 
cavts were made “ some of the pett} Dcitics^ic hundred thousand years ago ” 
(Sec the Relation, Ac given in Anquctil s Zendavesta, Tome I ‘p ccccix) and 
.V very old book vvTitten by a Jesuit, and printed in Portugal,” describes them as 
“ the work of a Gentou ( Htndii ) kmg some thousand years ago, to secure his only son ' 
“ from the attempts of another nation to gain hm over to theiV religion.” ^ib p ccccx). 
Those excavations 1 am willing to regard as monuments of very high antiquity. 
The temple at Elcphauta was probably frequented by pious votaries, long before the 
time of Alexander, to whom, as we have above seen, mauy Indian works are, 
stningcU attributed. I mean, of course, that hero emphatically styled, the Great; 
and by Persians called, in miitatiou of his Greek name, Srcander. But the Hmdii 
traditions may allude to -a much more ancient personage, celebrated in a Sanscrit 
Parana, under the name of Scanda , which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Iilastcrn mythology, “ has a connexion, I am pursuaded, with the o\d Secander of 
Persia, whom the poets ridiculously confound with the Macedonian ” (Jones “On 
“ the Gods of Greece," Ac Asiat. Res Vol I p 252. Oct 1801) Monsieur 
D’Hancarville would trace the sculptures of Elcphanta to a period, not very remote 
from that lu which NinusandScmiramis governed Assyria, aboutiico thousand one hun- 
dred and ten pears before the commencement of our era. (Recherches surl’ongme, Ac. 
des a^tsdela Grece ” Tomel. p 123) “Ces observations nous font croirequeles monu- 
“ mens d’ Elcphanta remonteut a des terns voisins de ceux ou Ninus et Semiramis 
"regnerent en Assyrie, environ 2110 ans avant notre ere.” Notwithstanding the 
seeming preciseness of this date, many doubts exist respecting the age when Semira- 
oiis, and consequently her husband (or father) Nmus, flourished. Mr Bryant, havmg 
examined various calculations and opinions on the subject, asks “What credit can be 
“given to the history of a per»on,^the time of whose life cannot be ascertained watliin 
“ one thousand fire hundred and thirty-five years ? For so great is the difierenceof the 
“ extremes in the numbers before given ” (Analysis-of Ancient Mythology Vol II p. 
382 Oct Lond 1807). With similar discrepancies and perplexities every antiquary 
who extends his researches bevond the era of Alexander, must contend, and many 
different systems of (phrenology might now he added to thehundied and seventeen, 
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We returned before niglit to Bombay ; and began, the 
next mori^ing such preparations as Avere necessary for 
the continuation of our voyage towards Persia; the 
ambassador havmg announced his mtention of sailing on 
the thirtieth. 

f ^ 

A stranger arriving at Bombay will natuially be 
surprised and amused by the various complexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distmguish its 
, numerous inhabitants : for besides the natives and 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many English, and other Europeans reside here, and, 
,the streets frequently abound -with Arabs, Peisians, 
Armenians and Chmese, aU retaimng their own peculiar 
modes of habiliment ; yet, under the impartial and 
tolerant influence of British laws, this motley population 
subsists in a state of amity and concord rarely mterrupted 
b}' the, difference of countrj’^, of manners, or even of 
rehgion. Here the Mmelmhi, so generally prone to 
insolence and tyrann}", must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which he certainl}^ feels, and, in most 
other places, pubhckly avows, for injideh, meamng there- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him m taith. 


noticed bj De Pauw in the last centnrj , “Les Cbronologistes, quand ils n’ont pu y 
reussir par une fbrtnole de calculs, ils en ont imagine une autre , de sorle qu’on 
« compte aujourd’hui cent dix sepf'difierents syst^mes de Cbronologie , d’ou il resnlte 
" preci;emcnt, comme I’on voit, que nous n avcms plus aucune Chronologic." Rech. 
Phdosoph surles Egj-pt. eties Chinois.Tome I. p l€f. Berlin, 1773 ). 
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1 happened one day to pass by the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, Yheie a venerable (S'/ic/A-Zs jat reading 
vith much solemnity m a book, probably the Kordn; 
vhile near him leposed a Brahman, seemingly absorbed 
in pious meditation. 'Withm thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of -water wheie several Hindus performed their 
ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of -which, othcis were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of some Portuguese faiml}’-, 
(or peihaps a litde chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on . 
the outside, figuics of the Viigin IMarj'^ aild child , and two 
or three hundicd yards from this, was one of the Barsi fire- 
•tcmplcs , a small modem edifice of very simple appearance. . 

Conceniino; the Parsis estabhslied in India, and 
especially those lesidcnt at Bombaj’-, where they constitute 
nmneious and highly respectable class of the 
population , all that I could ieam from n^ own 
inquiries or observation, has been already imparted to 
the woild by vaiious travellers(^) It is necessary, 
ho-w*ever, that I should more particularly notice the 
journal of a ladj'^, whose nsit to India preceded mme 

(“) Henrj Lord, m hi« "Religion of tlie Persees Sir Thomas Herbert, Mandelslo ; 
Dr Pry'ir, Hamilton, (in Ins Account of the Eastindies) , Anquetildu Perron, m the 
first volume of his “ Zenda^esta," Moor, (m the notes to his "Narrabve of 
•" the Operations of Captam Little’s Detachment." Lord Valentia, and others. 

•O 
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bj one jearp) ; and -n-hose authentiek information^ 
ivlncli has communicated m so pleasing a manner^ 
■was principally derived from the same source that 
furnished mine ; the intelhgent and modest Pinuz, 
chief Destur or priest of the Fanis, and generalh* styled 
; not without some inconsistenc}* ; for the Arabick 
title, literary or magisterial, thus prefixed to' his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from the professors of a 
reh^on, the most opposite and hostile to his o'wn(“'). 

Pinuz had passed several years in Persia : and 
declared that it would be impossible to find there any 
person capable of deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Baizd Namali, "which 
Anquetil du Perron describes as a Persian poem of 
more than sixty thousand distichs : afBrming that an 
imperfect copy, brought by him to Prance, was vnique 
cn Burqptlf). The obhgmg Farsi gratified my curiosity 

(p) SeeMrs Graham’s ‘'Journal of a Residence in India.” (Sec. edit p 38, 3?, 41). 

P) 3Iola, or Fiprz, 

Yet bv some booksellers T-bom I kner-at/^nAun^mi. fnend. Captain Abraham 
X/)ckett, Tras enUtled 3XuIjA Ibrahim, Irom his keen researches after 
Arabick manusenpts, and the linorrledse which he evinced in reading' tnem 

‘ 

f‘0 Berzou-namaJt, Poeme Persan de pins de sorxante nnlle Beits, compose 
“ par AtalPoele celebre, mais inferieur a Ferdousi, et moms ancien que !ui , qni contient 
“ I Histoire de Roustonm, de Sofarab,'"de Barzon, Ac ; Keros famemc sons la D vnastie 
" des Keanides, 2 Volumes, in 4io, avec fibres ; unique en Europe," (Zend-avesta ; 
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respecting this woik, which he borrowed from a friend 
for 111}’- use. I found after a perusal of v^ious parts, 
tliat, however pure its st}de and interesting its story, 
the Bavzu N67nah is but a feeble imitation of Firdausi's 
Shah Ndjnah, mIiicIi it equals only in length(^^). 

Tome I p nwwi) It seems donbiriil wlielher Ata'i, as above mentioned, was 
the aullior of tins work And M Anqncld bimsdf in another place describes it as 
“compos6, a cc qnc Von rroit, par Atai" (See “ Mcmoircs de I’Academie des 
“Inscriptions” 'loincwM p 380) 

" ** » 

(“) Of the Barzu namah (a.»Ij ‘Jy) that copy which I^nspected was comprised in 
two folio volumes adorned willi pictures, and (like Anquetil’s manuscript) wanted 
some part of the concluding slo^^ Although it seemed perfect at the beginning, yel 
many \crses must have been omitted, for the first lines that appeared were these 

L5^ 

“TliPN carried liis banner along with liiiii , and the battle seeking hero proceeded, 
“ aiiMoiis in his mind a passage evidently referring to transactions with w'hicl 
the reader IS supposed nlrcady in some degree acquainted BAtizu' was the son ol 
SuHRA n, who fill by the hand of his own fathci Rustam, neither being conscious 
of their consanguinity to the other The lines here quoted, and many subsequeni 
I erses, are borrowed from the Shuhamah, and describe the advancJ of Rustam 
towards that combat which proved fatal to his son, and which has been celebrated 
by Firdausi Itapjiears from the iJarzu iViJwia/i that, equally ignorant of then 
mutual relationship, Rustam and his grandson fought against each other. But 
the catastrojihe was different, fora timely disclosure of ciicumstances, proving 
Barzu' the son of Surra's, induced his venerable antagonist to spare his life 
The youth, however was not overpowered before he bad wielded a tree, as a mace, 
with such effect, ns to intimidate Rustam, who (but we must not too readily believe 
liie Barzu Namah ) adopted against his unsuspecting foe, the base intention ol 
destroying him by means of food, sent, during a truce, from his own kitchen, and 
jirCMOusly touched with poison which the great chief of Persian warriors always 
carried, concealed in his ring. The Bat zti N6mah mentions seveml personages, whom 
Ido not recollect in Firdausi s work, spcdi as the heroes Kanka s , 

and Shkmi'la's ; Jehan Su'z or “ The World-burner ” 
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IXDIA- 


Por some Zend and Tahlavi volumes, (vntteu specimens 
of the oldest Persian dialects nov* understood), I was 
indebted to another ingenious Parsi, named Edelji. 
Of all their nation established in this place, he and 
Fi'PvXj'z were regarded as the most learned , it was 
said, mdeegl, that^ they alone could read or explain 
those manuscrips ; the ancient language of Iran being 
almost totally forgotten, and even the modern disused 
among the ParsU of Bombay (‘*'^). But though they 
have adopted much fiom those wliose country affoids 


J^ha'n bakhsh, U^r") bestows the world” I noted from 

the manuscnp* a few names of females, Zar BA'Nt/ ) or ” Gold-La'^dy 

KncRSHt dBa'nd', (yib “TheSun Lady and Merja'nah, 

the title'ofan enchantress, and derived perhaps from merjCn, sign f'lng red coral, 
or small grains of pearl A fairy called Mebja'n ah in some Persian tale, has been 

compared by one of our writers, whose name at present I do not remember, to the 
Mopgain or Morgana of European romance Among various male mamcians 
in the Barzu Namah, appeared StfsEN’, or “ The Lily;’’ and Chalipa'i 

SO entitled probably after Chalip^i, that cross of which Caccordint^ to 
the dictionary Berhan Kattea), Christians imitate the form in gold and silver, and 
wear it suspended front their necks Another magiCMn bore the formidable name 
ofTo'FA N Di'v, (jJJ jjlji), or "The Tempest-Demon ” Barzu's mother vvas 
called Shaheo , ? and the place of bis birffa SaKn6n, (mUiL:) • 

(“) Dunng my travels I collected several mannsenpts concerning the history, 
religion, and language of the ancient Persians Some are more particularly described 
in the course of these pages. At Bombay I procured^ Vocabulanes of the Zend and 
Pahlati, besides the Bun Dehesh, that extraordinary work, of which Monsieur 
Anquetil h?s published a French translation, with an engraved specimen from one 
page of his copy (See the Zendavesta^ Tome II Boun-dchescb, p. 341). Mv copv, 
fairly wntten, in the Pahlati language' and character, is noticed in the appendix. 
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them piotectioii against Molianimedan persecution, they 

still letain the religion of their Persian ancestor: whether 

iMtli all Its oiigmal purity, I shall not here inquire; 

3'et ceitainly intli so much of its excellence, as m a most 

, remarkable degree influences their moral conduct. 

Evci 3? report that we heard on the spot, confirmed what 

different tiavellers have related concerning the active 

industry, hospitaht}’’, general philanthropy and benevolence 

of the Parsis ; and tended to exalt that favourable 

opinion which I had alieady formed of their rehgion; 

as one, not only recommending, but actually producmg 

virtuous habits ; rendermg the men who profess it honest;,. 

and the women chaste. 

/ <1 


CHAPTER HI, 


Farsi? ; Gabrs. or Fire-Tzorshippers. 


00 short vTEs mv residence at Bombay, that the praises 
^ Trhich I have bestorred on its Farsi inhabitants, misht. 
perhaps, be ascribed rather to some xmreasonable pardalitv 
or piedilectioiL. than to any actnal knovrledge of their 
character and merits. It seems necessary, therefore, that 

f * ■* 

1 should conhrm vrhathas been above said in their iavonr. bv 
snbjoining the testimonies of others^): end this jnstshcation of 

r 


<y Se£Ovi3^n5“V<r-2g»toSzTiEUi3tr;eye2riaEayp S7?.S73.a-c. I'ocCL/czi. 
ices,. Ilocrs ^'^rsrretrreof tbe Opaj^eSoirs of Opist: LzfJas I>en;ii=£zt~ ‘i'c. 
p aSO, GSe, u33j 6:::, Lord 'Zzle:::z 2 .~< “Vc^rs zri Trr-^r TcL IL p. IGS, 
lea. 410.1113. GrsLzn's “Jcrmrzl cf£Bo£f'ferrtint:dz2,~<£:c- 'sar-ordef^-r:' n 
C3, 4L, 44, a-c. ZlzjcT 2 >£z^ 3T, zh^re czoted , txr^cs fror: tie Bo=:z:rr BeizI i, 
(of OcloLer 4‘i: 17& j,, tie fcLo^rEr^ prrzpEpri, « VTe crt Lrrrr- in tie c— tir^itT 


' cf printn:; ozt tie IlitrsiirT of 5^ 


rr^ic JiLr 


t 3 


Trit'5e ccrdnrt doss bzr 

iclie xre?nrt iczrd^ycf proriidri^s, ie dzEj fisds rrrTcrdscf 
fs-.-' f'-.-x'c-d pzcp!^ of dlftr£:t‘ carts, £t Hs cro expszse." OaA priici 


"to 

■€C 
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my opinion concerning the modem Parsis, may serve- 
as an mtiodiiction, not unsuitable, to tins chapter, whereof 
the intended subjects arc then ancestors, and the religion 
-which they ^professed, during a long succession of ages. 


" instances miy;lit be gi\cn,” adds Major Moor, (p 382) “*During tbe famine that 
"desolated India in the jears 1005 and lOOG, (as Mrs Graham informs us, p 44) 
"the Parsec merchant, ^rdcseer Dadcc, fed Jire thousand poor persons for three 
"months at Ins own c\i)ense, besides other liberalities to the starving people." 
Gvington, (p 373), noticed their readiness to "provide for the sustenance and com- 
" fort of such as want it Their nnicersal kindness, either in employing such as are . 
" needy and able to work, or bestow mg a seasonable bounteous chanty to such as are 
" nifirin and miserable , lca\c no man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in all 
“ their tribe, and herein so farcomply with that excellent rule of Pythagoras, “to cnjoi/ 

" a hind of comwunili/ among friends " But their benevolence is not restricted to- 
per-ons of their own sect, as the extract nbo\e guen, fioina Bombay newspaper, 
cMiices'; and Major Moor, (p. 382), informs us that they even supply distressed 
jChi opcflHS with food and clothing Their industry and extensile mercantile spirit 
liaie enabled many of them to amass considerable fortunes, which they spend with 
generous profusion in acts of charity and hospitality. A great portion of Bombay 
island, and most of the principal houses have become their property They construct 

tbe finest ships in India , and while we were there, bad nearly finished a vessel of 
seventy four guns, for the kings service In works of useful labour^they thus 
employ their poor. "A Parsee beggar,” says Major Moor, " was never known,” 
and he adds, that an unchaste woman of that sect is as rare as n beggar, (p 383). 
Chastity, a virtue, so honourable in any country, we may perhaps consider as being 
(among Asiatick females), peculiar to the Parsis of India, and Gahrs of Persia 3'hese 
have been celebrated by the learned Vossiiis, in his work, "De Idololatria,” (Lib II. 
Cap LXIV p 210 Anisl. 1700' thus, "reramacetiampudicffiac.\scorta1ionealienae,” 
on the respectable .luthority of a merchaut who had resided eighteen years in Persia, 
and whose manuscript journal probably still exists, "xiri fide dignissuni, Joannis 
" Mivasu, mercatoris Leodicensis , qui anuis duodeviginti in regno Persiai xixerat ’ I 
shall only add, that the praises l^istowed by travellers, on the male and female fire- 
worsliipptrs ot Persia, were fully confirmed to me by the acknowledgments of their 
Mohammedan fellow-couutrymen, who hated them merely from religious prejudice; 
but allowed that they were the most virtuous, ^isdustnous and inoffensive subjects 
within the empire of their sovereign. 


0 
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Those were the ancient Persians who “ erected not statues” 
to any vam cleities(^) ; nor believed, like the Giccks, that 
Gods weie clothed inhuman forms”(^). They were the Modes 
and Elamites, who, under Cyrus, bioke all the “graven 
images of Babylon^' ^ under Xerxes, destioi'ed those 


(“) A.y6XfjLara fxtv &C. Hcrodot Lab I c. 131. 

G 'Or( ovk avipUTTOcfivins tvoiiiaav tovs ^eovs ka^uTcep ol lLX\j 7 r£r -eti'at Ib Tlie 
oritical reader will perceive that I have not availed myself of (he inlerpretation given 
liy Valla to the compound word av^puTofvias, “ ex homtmhiis oi tos ” (Sec Jiingcr- 
man’s edition of Herodotus, folio, 1G18, p 56), although it is adopted in one place 
by Vossius, (De Idololatria, Lib I. cap 11) whilst in another (Lib IX Dc Pliysiolog. 
Christian cap 9) he WTites “non existimcnt — Deos fieri qiu homines fucrint ” I 
have preferred the version of Stanley, who, in his “History of the Chaldaick Philoso- 
phy,” (Chap 111 p 32 Lond. 1701), tlius explains the whole passage, “ for that they 
“ did ndt believe as the Grecians, that tlie Gods w-ere of humane form ” He adds in a 
marginal note, avvpwn-o^ueat. 1. e. av^piairofioptpovs'i and accordingly in Ins edition of 
^schylus, (adPers 811)interpretsaySpa)7ro^vcarby“]wmanaformai}riC(]itos "Larchcr 
was the first who, in his translation of Herodotus, (1802) profited by Stanley’s sugges- 
tion, according to OuvarofT, (See that very interesting work, the “ Essai sur les 
My stores d'EIeusis.” 3rae ed Pans 1816. p. 74) I suspect , however, that theTheonst 
Burnet, /See his " Archmologne Philosoplucse, sive Doctrina Antiqua de Rerum 
Originibiis, Lond. 1692, p. 27), discovered something of antliropomoi;phsm, in 
*ay$pa)7ro(pvias , for he thus renders into Latin the passage above quoted, — ^'quod 
*‘non qucniadmodum Grmci, senliunt Deos more honiinum esse natos, aut lioniinum 
“similes ” AndBlackwall, now known as the ingenious author of" Letters concern- 
“ mg Mythology,” (oct. Lond 1748), to which he did not prefix his name, says that 
the true meaning of av^punro<l)Vi)s is '‘made like a man (See Letter XVI p. 
317), considenng it as synonymous with av^pwwofxop(jios, used by Hecatmus, in his 
Account of the Jews. (See Photii Biblioth 1611 col 1151, erroneously numbered 
2051) audDiod Siciil Eclog. vel Excerpta, p 922 edit Rhodoman. Hanov 1604) 
But I find that the acute Warburton, like VallEt-aliove quoted, would translate the 
xrord aeSpiaropop^vtas “ ex hominibus ortos." See “The Divine Legation of Moses,” 
Book 11. Sect 1. j). 96 (fourth edition, 1766). 


(0 Go up, O Elam ' besiege O Media ^ — Babylon is fallen, is fallen and all the 
•♦'graven images of her gods he hath broken unto th? ground.!’ (Isaiah, xxi. 2— -9). 
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Grecian temples in ivlncli nioitals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “to n horn all things should be open and free ; the 
•whole world being their temple and habitation”(^). 

Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India, 
Parses, fiom their onginal countiy Pa7‘s{^) , and by their 
opprcssois, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously Goir.?, m a sense equivalent to “ mfidelsn*^^ -But 
the term was not dishonomable in its pnmitive significa- 
tion ; for It expiesscd, either the professors, geneialJy, 



0 " Ncc soquor INtngos Persarum , quibus auctonbus Xerxes inflanimasse templa 
" Graccirc dicitur, qudd panelibus iiiclndcrent decs, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
*' tia ac bbera, quorumque liic mundus omnis templuin esset et domits." Cicer de 
Legib Lib II 20 Thus Tacifi's rtidtes ofilieoid Germans, "cetenimnec cohibere 
“panetibus Dcos,” &c (DeMonb Germ. 4) And ArDobnis defending the early 
Ciinstians from a reproach riliich they incurred for not having erected temples to 
tlieir God, says " Nonne pnma et maxima coutumelia est habitationibus Deos habere 
"dibtnctos’ (Contra Gentes, Lib V). 

(*) The 'uliole empire of Persia dcrircd its name from P< 7 is ^7 

the Greeks ITrpo-it ( Pci sis) , that province xi Inch contained the chief city, and 
tlie most splendid of all Rojal palaces. Prom Pcirs is formed Parst 

0) " Gobi,” (with the vowel accent fat left, gning a short sound like the a of our 
words can, hat, <S:c ) according to the manuscript dicfionaiy, Berhdn Kattea, "is 
" used in the sense of Mugh, vx hicli signifies a Fire worshipper ” — 

This is sometimes xxritten, and very often pronounced Gavr, by a change of letters 
frequent in Persian, as in other languages " Gffuj ,” we learn from the dictionary 
Jehangin; means “ those fire woi’shippers, who observe the religion of Zardusfit, (or 
“ Zoroaster), and they are also called Ulugh ’ — 

Bat Ongen,in the third century', defending Christianity against Celsus, anEpicurean^ 


P 
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or merely the priests, of a religion I^'hich taught, “ the 
“ worship of One God, without images(®) f and which 
might be styled ^^philosophical,'’ when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(^). Priests, who in 
clienshmg on their altars a perpetual flame, seem only to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator 
instructing the chosen people, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks(^°) ; while Dr. Hyde, an English tlieolo- 
gian, contemporary with that justly celebrated Piench 


■nbo Iiad alluded to the mysteries ofMitbra, uses Kabcr as equivalent to Persians. 

Let Celsus know,” says be, “ that our prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
, "thcPersiansorKabirs,” — lorw SsKeXffor — ovr’ avoUepaur iiKafte(pu)r\aft6frEsi)fiwv 
6i irpofijrai 'Xtyovffi rivcu — (Orig contr Cels. Lib VI p, 291. Cantab. 1058) A 
Jewish writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist Relig Vet. P»^rs Cap. xxiv ) declares 
that the Persians call their Priests (m the plural) Chahtrm, (or Khaherin ) 

whilst tlic singular Cliaba or Kliaber, (occurring 
in the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew commentators, as signifying ’ND”l5 Pars&i, or 
Persians On this subject Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks, in Dissert. IX. 
de Persicis Talmudicis (See his “ Dissert. Miscell. Part II. p. 297. Traj ad Rhen. 
1700). D Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that CJiabet or Cfiaver, denoted both 
a pnest and a layman ; any person “modo sit hiijus religionis , namquje non notat 
“Persam gente sed Persam religione, nec statum civilem spcctat,” 

(*) Sir IsaacNcwton’s“ChronologyoftheEmpireofthePersians."(Ed. 1728) p 351). 

C) “ Qum et totus Persanim cultus, si reliquarum gentium superstitionibus confera- 
" tm, Philosophicus dic\ meretur.” (Burnet’s Arcbaeolog Philosoph. p 27 1092). 

0“) Atqiiehuncntumnonapud ipsos (Guebros)natum, sed aChaldacis, vel aliunde, 
“uti et ipsorum pleraque, traductum meritd suepmatus est Agalhias. Scilicet hoc 

ipsum est pnsceptum Mosis, “ Ignis autem in altari semper ardebit," <S.'c See the 
“Demonstratio Evangelica,” (Fourth edition. Lips 1094, p. 157). by Peter Daniel '■ 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. Tbp precept of Moses, to which he alludes, is this, 
“And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in it it shall not be put out— The 
“ fire shall be ever burning upon the altar, it shall never go outi” (Levit. VI. 12—13). 
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Bishop, does not hesitate in cleclaimg the ancient Medes 
and Peisians, to have been -worshippers of tjie “True 
God”; a' race of the faithful, and haters of idolatiy(“). 

To the subject of their ancient rehgion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and but a few ; as in another work 
I shall offer man}' • not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted, -with whom I smcerelj 
join in rcspectmg the old Persian worship ; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous persecution which has 
caused its decay : but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its "vindication : to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
of tliat information afforded bj-- our intercourse ivith Asia, 
so -considerably extended since his tmie ; to supply some 
deficiencies m his admirable treatise, from oriental manu- 
scripts, which he never had an opportiimty of consultmg ; 
and to add from the same original sources, a vayety of 
interesting matter(^-) 


(") " Abongines Medos et Persas in prime suo Religionis fiindamme ab antique bene 

“ initiates fuisse in ven Dei cultn, et in codem postea semper perstitisse ” Et 

“qued Fideles erant, etven Dei cullui addicti, &c ^Rledi et Persse quedessent 

“ ven Dei cal tores Idololatnam exosi See (he “ Histona Religionis Veterum Persarum " 
•Cap I p 16 (Oxen 1700) Hyde’s favourable opinion respecting this pure Theism 
of the ancient Persians, an AbbqFoiicher controverted m the “ Memoires^de I’Acad. 
“ des InscnpL (Tome xxv. p 116). 

(‘’)Dr Hyde’s "HistonaReligionisVeterum Persarum,” was firstpubhshed at Oxford, 
in the year 1700 , forming one quarto volume. The second edition, (bkewise m quarto), 
with many corrections and apgmentations, appeared at the same place in 1760. 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of Eastern learning. 
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Mean while I shall here express my finn belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed m honour of God alone, 
as, likewise, that the piesent disciples of Zeuatusiit oi 
Zaedehesiit (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
countiy, Iran or Persia; have no othei object uhen they 
render to Eire a semblance of veneration Yet the 

^ f 

oiigmal puiity of their religion appeals to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by vaiious occasional 
scliisms(^), and contaminated by heretical practices, vliich 

• weie, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular* districts of their extensive empiie We 
find them, however, gravely accused by classick wnteis, 

• not onlyof worshipping the elements and celestial bodies, 
but even the persons of tlicir hvmg monavchs(^^), and, at 
least, one statue^ of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form(^®). 


(") The^idifferent sects amounted to more than seventy , a circumstance, as Dr. 
Hyde remarks, not peculiar to the ancient Religion of Persia ” Cum itaque in hac 
“ religione fuerint Sectae plures quam 70 uti etiam sunt in Chnstianitate) non est 
“ expectandum," &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet Pers.Cap I. p 26 ed. 1700). * 

(“) See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to 
Bnsson’s valuable work ; and a passage quoted from Strabo. 

(") The Magians, considered as Gods according to Diogenes Laertius, (in Proem 
p 2. Lond.1664), “ Fire,Earth and Water,"— ow Kai TrCp 'nvai, ^al yriv, /cat vSwp But 
Herodotus had before him mentioned sacrifices ofierrd on mountains to Jiqnter, by 
tile ancient Persians, and their worship of the sun and moon , of the earth , of lire, 
water, aud of the winds, he adds, also, that they learned from the Assyrians and 
Arabians, toadore Venus Urama, or^'oelestial," which IhePersiaiis called Mlrpa, Mtlra, 
Ot be. vofiKovai Mfitv &c.— Svowi Se i]Mu ri Kat ffcXijnj sal jrvpl i.at vban Kal avcfioiai. 
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Thnt abuses so contrary to the orthodox pfhiciples 
of tiuc Magism, did, to a ceitain degree, acti;ajly exist, 
at dilTcient times among the PeJrsians, _ their zealous 


— ’triftcfta^t'iKaat Se ka\ rr/Otipctut} $vtty, Ac (Herod Lib. I 131) Sfrabo, like 
Herodoliis, declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, “they 
“ regard," saj s he, “ tlie Heavens as Jupiter, and revereiict tlie sun,, which thej call 
“ iMithra The moon, also and Venus, Fire, the Wind, and Water ,” — roy ovpayoy 
yyov/it) 01 Ala , Tifidat rup 5s t.al HXior, o»’ KaXovai M/5paj’ cal XeXm'ijJ', cot 
A^ipof/rjjr, cnl —tip cul yyy cnl 'ititftovc, col vSup (Strab' Geog Lib XV. ed. 
Xvland p. 047, Basil, 1671). Yet in a former passage of the same book, if the text 
be correct, lie had affirmed that Mars alone was worsliipped by the Persians , rio Apti 
or ntponi aijiotrai S-tdi fiovov What the)' called J upiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
compass or circuit of heaven, ror KvkXoy irayra rov ovpavov Aia caXioyrEi — (Lib I 131) 
wliieli Strabo, as above quoted, confirms From both authors, it appears, that the 
Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such imme- 
terialit) as the celestial exjianse But Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. SeSt V ) gives • 
us rcasdn to believe tliat some of their Idols rescmhlcdi Iiuman beings, and the statue 
of V'enus Tanals (ryt Afpobtrys TaraiSos) mentioned by him, represented, without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named Anmtis, that Venus, we may suppose, 
wliom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus has 
already declared. Tins was the Avains of Strabo, (Lib XI 10), and of Agathias, (Lib. 
XI) Plutarch, (Artax) alsothe.<4nffitisofPlinv, (Nat Hist Lib XXXIH c 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahid, or Aahid This goddess I shall have 

occasion to mention in another jilacc Concerning the homage rendered to Persi&n 
kings, whose subiects, lu the opinion of some wnters, adored them as divimties, the 
ingenious Brissoii, has collected nearly all that can be gleaned from the Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity (See “ DeRegio Persarum Principatu," Lib I p 15, etseq. 
Argentorat 1710, fourth edition). The notes which I have added to a cop) of 
that excellent work, interleaved for my own use, furnish but one instance of any ira- 
port.mt passage respecting the adoration of kings, omitted by Brisson It occurs in 
Strabo’s description of Media , Lib., XJ. where this Geographer says, that “the 
"dress now denominated Persick, and the fondness for archery and horsemanship; 
"the manner of attending and decgratin® kings , and the worship, such as is worthy 
" of Godi, vvhicli their subjects pay to those kings , all were communicated by the 
" Modes to the Persians ” — H yap yvy Xgyofieyy IlEpiTOo) otdXi; cal o rye ro^iKijs (yXofr 
Lai ij TTEpl rove (iaaiXias ^cpaireia cal Kdapios loX CE/Saa/ios Searptrrijs frapa nuv 
ap)(pfuvwv eis rovt Ueporat irapa rwv Mfjiwv afiKrai,— 
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advocate, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregularities the priests could not control(’‘'). It must 
also be acknowledged that the Dahist/in, an extraordi- 
nary work, (discovered in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde’s elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other cii cumstan- 
cesj the author Moiisax, a native of Cahhmir, and 
. sumamed Pani, professing, (as ve may suppose vith 
truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 
which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
.India ; although my inquiries after those named by him, 
particularly the AlcJucrtsiun, (perhaps a treatise, as 

its title might announce, on the Sabian worship of stars,) 
proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of Shiraz 
and Iffahdni^'^). 

C') ", Pnctcrca/ multa irregularia ahquando facta fuferc A quibusdam Persarum 
" Regibus, qui ex plenitudinc potestatts, pro Iibilu siepe fecerunt et fieri jnsserunt ea 
“ qae non erant sancta ; quibus orthodoxi sacerdotes non potuerunt resistcrc cave 
impedire," (Hist, Relig. Vet Pers Cap. I. p. 27 ed, 1700) 

Sir William Jones first introduced the Dalist&n to notice, in Ins 

"Discourse on the Persians , Pebruary 1789 , (Asiatick Researches, Vol II). The 
fortunate discorcrj' of that work has cast, sa^s he, "a gleam of light on the pnmeral 
" history of Iran, and of the human race, of iihicii thad long despaired, and which 
" could hardly ha\e dawned from any other quarter.” This induced Mr. Gladwin, 
^few nionthsafter, topublishand transIateinhis"New Asiatick Miscellany” (Calcutta, 
1789,) that section of the ‘‘DahUlun,' or School of Planners,” which desenbes the Reli- 
gious tenets and ceremonies of the ancient Iranians, The whole work has since been 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a feAv lare woiks besides tlie Dahistdn above jnentioned, 
seem to indicate, among tlie ancient Tramaiis, something 
like Sabeisiii, once so pievalent in Asia; and even to 
imply the adoiation of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the manusciipts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no Euiopean autiquar^-^ appears to 
have noticed. But it mil be found that they do not 
impeach the general oithodoxy of Persian Magism; and 
on an}’^ subject connected with religion"; the authonty ■ 
of Mtisclmuii wntcis must be strongly suspected; for, 
except two or thiee, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt then sincerity as ’disciples* 
of Moh.\rimeu; they affect a contemptuous mdiffeience, 
as if wilfully Ignorant, concerning all modes of faith 
besides their omi. Thus they fiequently confound 
the lespect paid to images, with the rites introduced by 
Zardehesht, 01 Zeratusht; although they might have 
leained from Firdausi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
foinls of worship were absolutely incompatible ; that 
whatevei images (if any) existed m Persia at the time 


printed at Calcutta in tlie onginal Persian Tlirougli-thekindnessof Lord Teignraoufh, 
I was once gratified m perusing a ijianuscript copy of the Dahsfdn which he had lent, 
several years before, to Sir Wilfiam Jones, and which was, in many places, marked by 
the pen of that great orientalist It appears that in composing his Dahistan, Movsau 
Consulted theZ)es<7/?r a very rare work, of which, according to advertise- 

ments lately circulated, (1817), an English translation has been made at Bombay 
through the mediunnof FlEPi^, that ingenious Parsi already mentioned in p. 98. 
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when Zardehesht promulgated his doctnnes, refonn- 
ing the old system of Pyrolatry, were immediately de- 
stroyed; and even that acUve efforts were made by his 
2ealous followers, to abolish the idols of Hinduhtlin^ and 
of other bordering countries(^®). 

It is not necessar}’’ in this place to offer any remarks 
on the vanous philosophers who at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, which, as our ingenious Stanley 
. obsen’ed, “ seems to have been been attributed to such 
persons as were •emmentl}'- learned”(^^). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assy^rian; one a Bactrian; another 

, a Pamphylian ; Armenian ; Proconnesian , and one a 

< 

Persian, or' Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 

(**) This niQst particularly appears from the story of IsFEKDY AH, son of Ghsht- 
ASP, (or Hystaspes ), as related by Tied Ansi, in his Shahnamah That warlike pnnce 
hoasts of his early exertions in supporting Zaedehesht’s religion, and m exarpaling 
the race ofkmage-worshippers — 

He declares that a Brahman no longer remained in the idol-temples. 

This line might afford subject for some discussion, did we not know from preceding 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised to renounce Idolatry in consequence 
of IsFEttDTAE’s Solicitation, aided by the menaung aspect of a powerful army. And 
the primary sense altnbufcd to Brahman by the Persian Lexicographer 

whose work, (the MS. Bcrhan haltta) has been so often quoted , is but pcrest, 
or “image-worshipper,” in a general signification. 


(”; “ History of the Chaldaick Phdosophy."— Part. XVI. Ch. 1. 
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should be regarded as the fust; but few can disjDUte pri^ 
out}’ with him Ailio flouiished six thousand y(?ais before 
Plato, accoidiiig to Eudoxus(-°). The prophet, however, 
oi legislator, whose name we find mitten in Persian books, 
Zardehusht, 01 Zaratusht, is manifestly that Zoroas- 
ter, vliom the Greek histoiian Agatliias calls Zoioados, or 
Zarodcs, and justlj’- assigns to the age of king H 3 "staspes, 
piecedmg Chnst b^*- about five hundred jeais(“^). 

Persian Idolatnj (I can scaicely pievail on myself to 
combine those woids) shall be the subject of some 
lemarks m another work. Peihaps Idohtry does not 
accurately express my meamng, which is restneted to the ’ 
adoiation of images, statues, or painted and sbulptured 
foinis of any sort; for I must here allow the respect 
paid to File by the Parsis; and am aware that our 
venerable Stillmgfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “cluef pomt of Idolatrj”(®^) ; 

o 

(") Thus quoted Tjy Pfiny, (Nat Hist Lib xvc c. 1). " Sed umis hic fiierit, an 
“posteaet alius, non satis constat, Eudoxus qui inter sapientiie sectas clarissirnam 
“ utilissimamque earn mtelligi voluit, Zoroastrem hunc sex millibus annorum ante Pla- 
“tonis mortem fuisse prodidit " 

(”) Z(i)poa<rrpov — ovrosbioZwpSaiosjjTotZapuirjt, Agath.Lib.I.p. bS.Lug Bat.l504« 

(”) Stillmgfleet, speaking of the Chaldaeans -and Persians, in his “Ongines Sacras," 
{second edition, 4to 1063 p 44) says “their agreement m the chiefpomt of Idolatry, 
“the worship of the sun, and consequently the irupaSeia or Symbol of the Sun," &c. 
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althougli a very ingenious and learned mytliologist does 
not concur in this opinion 

TiTiatever foreign heresies may have sulDsequently infected 
the Persians ; it is allowed by Yossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry, that in earh' ages, 
Pire was to them but as a Symbol of God('^) ; and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the J?ai sis and 
Gahrs, or rather as they denominate themselves, Behdin, 

« and Mazdiesndu. The first name, BeJidin. compounded of 
heh “ good, excellent,” and dhi “ rehgion”(^), signifies one who 
professes the true faith, or din-i-beh ; that v orship established 
• in Persia'by Zardehusht or Zee atusht, after the refprma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the primitive 
magism(-®). That beh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


“That the Persians of most early tune irere no Idolaters, but worshipped 
“ One God^ the Creator of the world, under the sjmbol of Tire, is acknowledged by all 
“ their histonans,”&c.(Blackwall’s“ Letters concemingMytholog^ ’’Letxix p 371) 

(^')“Acpnm6qnidemIgnemcolDerentDei53Tnbolum” (t'oss deidol Lib |ir.,c G5), 

s. 

(=) Behdin, ‘^mong themselves,” says Pietro della Valle, " they are not 

“ styled Gahrs, which word properly signiGes “ Injideh, or Heathens ,” bnt they 
“ call each other m the Persian language Behdin, impLing “of the good faith” 
“Essi fra di loro non si chiaraanoGn«ri,Ia qual parolapropnamente vuoldireinfedeli o 
“ Ethnici , ma si chiamano in lingua Persiana Behdin, che significa “ Di buona fede.” 
(Maggi Persia lettera 3 de’ 13 di Decemb. 1617) The ceremonies of Snitiadon 
necessary to a Behdin are described in Anquebl’s Zendavesta ” (Tome 11. p 553 554). 

C" ) la modem Persian, the name'of that celebrated prophet or legislator, whom 
we generalK sUle Zoroaster, is vanonslj written Zara-tcsht, Zaeadusht, Zarad- 
HCSHT, Zartcsht, &c. as we find irom the Berhaii Battea, and other ^ISS. and 
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conscciatcd to the religion and disciples of Zardehusht, 
might be piovcd b}'’ a multiplicity of quotatiozis ; I shall 
here c\tiact the fiist passage in ulnch it occurs, fioni 
the Sliah-namah of Firdausi, who lAas mtimatel}’- acquamted 
with the antiquilics of his counti y, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and eaily in the eleventh, centur^q, when 
Persia abounded vith Bchcltns, whose leligious opinions 
he not onl}" well undei stood, but, as was suspected (and 
it seems to me with reason) secretly entertained. 

The passage to which I have alluded, is fiom tliat 
pait of Firdausi’s poem wherein he desciibes the first 


as Dr Hyde has explained in Ins “Hist Rclig Vet Pers cap 24, p SOD, (Ox 1700), 
Miierc it IS gi\ en also in Zend characters, Zcri atnsktrish, &c which, however, he seems 
to have mistaken forPalilavi ,*‘\d nuperis Apographis in lingua PeA/cm scnptis,” &c. 
M Anquetil has shoiin (Zendav. Tome I. p 77. Plate V) howhisZewrf copy of 
Uic Vendidad Bade-, exhibits ZerCthoschti , x^hich, in mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript!, appears under the same fonii But another volume entitled “ Kxtab 
“ Shaicht K nah S/iaicst," or the “ Book of Right and 

“ Wrong,” M Inch I procured from a Bchdtn, (or Gahr ), at Shtrdz, containing passages 
of ancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work, represents ZaratMtsht, 
thus fancifully written in Zend characters, ^ 


the penman having conlnved, by an extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH In an original Arabick fragment of Tabri’s chronicle 
(preserv'ed among- the Cottonian MSS Bnbsh Mus. ViteU A. IV) we find botli 
Zaradust and ZARpusx (c:-.vu.i^) , but the oldest Persian transla- 
tions oftliat work, represent the name as Zardosht, while FiRDAUsr, 

in every copy of his Shahnamah that I have seen, wntes it Zardehusht(u;,.^iJjj) , 
and many Iranians of my acquamtance pronounced it Zeratusht, or Zaratusht. 
These circumstances are here remarked, since under some of the names above* 
mentioned, Zoroastepwill often appear in the course of my researches. 
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intcn’icw between Zaudehusht and Gtjsiit asp, in imitation 
of whose name the Greeks wrote Hystaspes. Ha^^ng 
announced bis divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
b}’’ some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, Gusht^sp immediately comphes. 

“Learn,” said Zardehdsht, “the rites and doctrines 
‘■of the rehgion of excellence. For without religion there 
. “ cannot be any worth m a king. ^ hen the mighty (or 
“ excellent ) monarch heard him speak of the eacellent religion, 
“ he accepted from him the excellent rites and doctrines(^).” 

c 

I have here shown by Italick letters, how heh and its 
derivative hehi ocur in the original passage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of Jewshid^s 
palace or tlirone, at Persepolis, represents heh thus '2S>S 


(p) This passage is compnsed in two hcjfe, or couplets* — 

AAU ^ ^ J 

4? X X ^ ^ At ^ j\ ^ 

In three copies of the Sltahnamah outoffivemaDUEcripts noir before me, the epithet 
heh follows shah in the third line ; but the copies which have meh. (great or mightv), 
are the oldest, and seem the most correct. This word when accented vutb 
the vowel accent hesra, which gives it the sound of meh or mih, is equivalent in 
signification to iuzurg, (t_^) great, powerful, <J-c as we learn from the MS. dic- 
tionary Berhan Kaitea. It seems in this sense to form part of (he name 

of a personage described after some Persian accounts, as “the first monarch of Jran, 
and of the whole eziib,” bv Sir JVflliam Jones, who wntes it, however, Mahahady 
it being in his opinion, “a word apparently SamerH,” (Discourse on the Persians. 
Asiat. Pves. Vol. II. p. 59. oct). , 
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ill Palilavi characteis(*°) ; and on vaiious medals now before 
me of the Sassaman kings, (those who governed Persia from 
llie yeai 229 to 632), we find beh, forimng part of their 
PoJilavi legends, thus expressed IJJ and iu ; and preceding 
the ro 3 ’^al naiiiej I ventured once to trace this epithet 
still farther back , and some silver coins, obtained during 
my residence at IsfaMn and Teh'dn, have confirmed me 
111 the opinion that it was adopted by monarchs of tlie 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty (”^). 

The second appellation, assumed chiefly m their books, 
b}' the Indian and Persian disciples of Zardehusht, is 
Mazdaicsn^m, above mentioned, signifying “ those who 


(^) This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi, of eleven 
lines, seem to haic escaped the notice of former travellers. The copies which I took 
ha\e not jet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport , but that they are of the 
Sassaman times cannot be doubted, since Shapuhr, Atjhormizdi, and Vabhahan, 
(kings whom our histonuns call Sapor, Hormisdas, and Vararanes), are mllisputably 
mentioned in those passages which I have already deciphered A further account 
and engravings of the two inscnptions, will be found in another part of this work. 

{^) That celebrated orientalist M de Sacy, already quoted in this work, (p, 62), 
was the first who deciphered any inscription in the Sassaman Pahlavi ; (See his “Me- 
“ moires sur diverses Antiqmt^s de la Perse,” 4to Pans, 1793), and the alphabet, 
which he so ingeniously ascertained, enabled me to explain some legends that had not 
fallen under his inspection (See “ Observations on medals and gems, beanng inscrp- 
tinns in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character ” 4to^ Lond 1801). In this work I 
ascribed Jo oneof the Arsacidanimlmarchs, a bronze com published by Pellenn, (in 
the fliird supplement to his “RecemI des Medailles,” plate I fig 13), on which the 
epitliet bch appears before the name , and others of the same class, (but silver) in my 
ow n collection, exhibit, hke Sassaman medals, a fire’altar on the reverse. One of the 
engravings subjoined, will shew their devices and inscnptions. 
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‘‘invoke Orm^p^d, oi Ojimtjkd/' Allliongli some passages 
of the ZendavesLa, m M. Anqueld’s LianslaLion, seem to 
describe Ormuxd as a sulmidmaLc power ; ycL oilier parts 
of the same work miecjm vocally- dcsignale llic Almighly 
by tins name; for Ormui^d is dcclaicd to be the first 
of celestial spiii^s, the author of all good, the intelli- 
gence that never slccpcth ; the sovereign judge ; the 
being who made all tlnngs('’“). lie was the Orimasdls, or 
Oroiiiazes of Greek wiitcis, and, accoiding to Pliitaich, 

was esteemed by Zoioastei, and many others, as God ; 

« 

the principle of good; the Deity wlio cicatcd Gods; and 
ornamented Heaven with stais(^^). 


Zcnd.ivcsla, Tome I. P<irt II. p 100,403,4111 Tome II, p' 25, and many 
, oilier pl.iecs wliicli tlie copious “'J'alilc dcs iniilicrcs’' will suflRiciilly indic.ilc Dr. 
Hyde Ii.id before remarked that tlic Perbi.ins sometimes bestowed one of llicir many 
names for God, (Yeznd), on those angels, lliroiigli uliom llie divine commands 
were executed. “ Quia Ueus, aliquid loqiiens ant faciciis, id facil per angclos qiu 
“ Dei viccf fiingenlcs ijisius voc.ibulo lioiioranlur ; iit cl s.epe, (si non semper) lit in 
“Vet, Test ubi angelus baud scmcl vocal ur Dciis, ct epis loco lionoralur, ut tain 
“ alibi qiiam in casu Mano.e qui dicit sc vidisseaiigeliim el tamcn mcliiit sc nioritiiruiii 
"quia vidcrat Drum.” Sec "Hist. Rclig. Vcl Pers. c.ip. ix. p. 100, (edit. 170J), 
Sec .ilso cap ii p 04, and cap. xv. p. 195). The learned author notices, (in(aj). 
x\ p 200,) that Okm U7D, or IIonMuyn, and Uohmv/, one of 
the names given to God, is used likewise to express llic first day of the monlli, and the 
Aii'iel who presides over the occurrences of il by God’s command He might have 
added IIunMU7D and liuiiMU/ ns I find the name written in books 

of llic modern Pars'ts or Gahrs. 

♦ 

' t 

( 

(”) UpoiiutiTit ol 81 Toy luy aiitljiava ^c6y i aXovatv—uu o /icy cl; ^covs CTrotr]<Tc—f.ui 
roy ovpayoy atTTpots tKocruijacv, — Dc Isid, ct Osir. Vide Plut Opcni, Tom II p 309. 
(Edit XjIand Prancof. 1020). Agalliias writes the name Opima8i]S and Op/xia5uffr>]S. 
Vide " Ilistor. Lib„ II, p.BO. 59. (Edit, Bon. Vulcan. Lugd. Bat. 1594). 
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Maz(hes)7 appears, as expressing “ a worshipper of 
“ Ormuzd,” in maii}^ PaJilavi mscriptionsf-), and o^n examin- 
ing my copy of the Vendidad Sad6, (a Zeiid manuscnpt 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique ' cases, and 
the plural aie foi med b}^ adding ceitain letters to Mazdeiesii[^^) ; 
although the nominative singulai is Mazdcitsmi, which An- 
qnctil, in his tianslation of that work, imtes Mazdeiesnani^). 


(”) I\I dc Sar\ lias delincaled various Pahlam forms of the word Mazdiesn, as 
found on monuincntb in Persia, and traced b}' different traveyers , also on medals of 
Sassaniaii kings, prestried in llie rojal cabinet at Pans (See bis “Mem. sur div. 
Anliq ” Xc pi I VII 1 III IX ) The inscnpliou winch I copied at Persepolis, (See 
note 28 ) exhibits Mazdtcsn thus in Pahlam characters. 


(”) Diicsted of the occasional terminations u, sh &c Mazdcicsn is thus written i 

in the Kilah Shalest mentioned above (note 20), but 

manuscript do not equal cither in size, beauty or 
distinctness those of Anquetii’s engraved specimen, nor of my Vendidad Sadi 



the Zend characters of this 


(’') Zendavesta, Tome I 2 part p 123 " Je suis Mazdeiesnan,” &c “LeMazdel- 
esnan (disciple) de Zoroastre,” &c. p 177 and other passages Yet explammg the 
original Zend in corresponding letters of our alphabet, he writes Mazdiiesno (See p. 
77) accotdingto the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 
syllabic’ as if spelt noo or nu ( Kirman Ou ” Seethe plate of "Lettres Perses 

“onciennes et modemes ,” Zendav, Tome II p 424 ) I have found 3Iazdtesn6n thus 
written m modern Persian characters at the end of many books transcribed 

bv Pat srs at Surat and Bombay , wherein it is requested that all who read, should pray 
for the writer A copy of the At dai-viraf-namah (luU closes w'lth 

the penman’s recommendation of his work, which he styles ‘ a very good and desirable 
“lieatise On the institutes of ihe'hrccllent religion of Masdiesnins (or worshippers of 
“ Obmuzd) and on tliat which is nght and wrong, according to the faiib of Z aktosht, 
-“(descended from) IsPENTEMAN.'” ^ 


c 


o 

v/* 
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Sucli are tlie t\ro denominations cliiefl3' affected 
the modem Gahrs and Farsh, disciples of the cliii-i-heh 
or excellent faith/' as TiaDAUsi emphaticalh' and peculi- 
arly designates the ivorship introduced bj" Z MinnHuiHT; 
•vrhose first appearance is noticed in the Shah-namah about 
file middle, or'' after a series of sixty thousand lines, 
during irhich the poet does not once appl3' that flatter- 
inor title to the national religion of Persia. Yet those 
pious kings and heroes, Tvhom he celebrates as flounsh- 
ing there before .the promulgation of Zardehusht's doc- 
trines, are st^le&plik-d'm or “pure in faith,” Klnida-pere^st, 

Apzed or Ized-perest, and Yezd&n-perest ; all three denomina- 
tions signifjTng “ Trorshippers of God the same Supreme 
Being ; “Jehovah, Jove, or lord !” 

Thus jMixtuchehr, a mighty king, -whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
dehusht's mission by more than two hundred 3'ears, (and 
before the commencement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instmets his son YAubER ; 
“thou must never be of any other than the sect, 

“ or “ pure in faith(^),” and “ watch that thou turn not 
“ aside from the religion of God”(^). 

f 

< 

,0 - 
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Subsequent to these lines b3’', at least, t^vent3^ thousand dis- 

lichs, another pait of Firdausi’s '\roik represents Gush- 

TASP ascendingthe Persian throne, hde hewasyetapdkd??i{^^) 

aecording to ^ the old Magian iites, or before the coming of 

Z^iRDEHusnT , and expressing his piet}’^ towards God, whom 

he mentions under three names as perfec,tly s3monymous. 

“ I am,” exclaims he, “ a sovereign, the ivorshipper 

“of YrzDvisr; on me the hol3’’ Ayzed hath bestoived 

“this impel lal ciown; he gave it tome, that I ma3'^ drive 

“ava3'thc volf far fiom the flock of sheep. When the 

“ ceremonies necessary on the assumption of ro3mlt3'^ shall have 

“ been dul3' performed, I’ll bnng over all the ivicked to the 

> 

“religion of (Khoda) God. And he accordingly dispensed 
“justice in such a manner that ftom its influence the wolf 
“and the sheep diank together at the same stream (^) 

And that the unity of God vas fiom the earliest time 
an established point of behef among those who piDfessed 


(y) It does not appear that the term p6k-dln was wholly disused after Zoroaster's 
reformation of the ancient Magisra It is, on two or three occasions, applied by 
Firdaust in a literal sense, to persons who professed the new religion, which probably 
caused but some slight alterations in the external forms of worshipping God under 
the long-established Symbol of Fire. 


1 —^ J ^ 

> . 
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the “pure faith/' or “rehgion of the ancient heroes/' 
(always put opposition with polytheism and idolatry,) 
we learn from various passages of Firdausi's ■woik(’'’). 

Yet from the time of Hushaxg, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 

f 

by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire ; all those illustrious 
peisonages so “pure m faith,” are, whilst worshipping 
one Supieme God, repiesented as contemplating a sacred 


(”) In tbis the Supreme Being is frequently addressed as Dnd-gai yel Khttdai- 
, J and DM dch yek Khndai Jo expressions signify- 

ing “Ibou just and only God!" Firdausi, m the history of king Nushirsak, re- 
presenting tuo persons of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 

P -5 

" one an idolater, tbeotberap<ik-dm My aiUlionty for the PahlaviKnh, “ Religion 
of heroes,” is a line found in many copies of the Shahnamah, but not in all. Three, 
however, of the fiienow on my table, thus present it in the lelterMliich Apjasp nTote 
whdst indignant on heanng thatGusHTASP had become a convert to the nen form 
of worship “ Thou hast corrupted or abohshed the heroick faith, the religion of 
ancient u amors ” 

Arj asp’s letter in thirty nine couplets, extracted from the Shahnamah, has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta, with an English translation, by the ingenious Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
(New Asiatick Miscellany, 1780, p 50;, and it giies this passage , but 1 find in many 
parts a considerable difference existing between the printed epistle and my manuscript 
copies, one of which exceeds it in length by sixteen lines, containing some allu- 
sions to the ancient sovereigns, Jexishid and Zern^K, and their lapses from the true 
faith Indeed the manuscripts differ one from another not only in this but m eiery 
part of the Shahnamah, and exhibit such a variety of readings, as would weary the 
most patient and per^evenng dritdge who should undertake to collate seieral copies 
of a work, compnsing more than one hundred and twenty thousand lines. 
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flame, the S 3 Mnbol of dnme Tlus is sufficiently 

demonsliatcd Firdausi in many jiassages of Ins 
gieat Mork but particulail^^ those memoiable lines which 
some icadeis may be giatificd on seeing punted (for the 
fust time, I bclieic) in Peisian chaiacters(‘*^). To offer my 
own tianslation of them ivould be piesumptuous, since 
Sir William Jones has alrcad}’’ thus quoted them m 


("iSo well has Dc.^n Priilcaux CNpresscd the UTagtan opinions on this subject, that I 
shall not apolom/e for ciling his words Having observed that “ they, abominating all 
image', worshipped God only hj Fire he mcnlious theif belief that “ Light w'as 
“ the truest S'linhol of the Good God , and therefore they always worshipped him 
“ hciorerirc, as being the cause of Light, and especially before the sun, as being m 
" their opinion the perfcctcst Fire, and causing the perfectest Light And for this 
“ reason in all their temples they Iiad Fire continmily burning on altars, erected in 
“ them for that purpose , and before tiiese sacred fires they offered up all their publick 
“ dcsotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
" in their ow ii houses Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as being in their 
“opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
“ being what they thought the truest representative of the EmI God, whom they ever 
“ had in the utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.” (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament ) Part I bookO Vol I. p 253 (Eleventh edit 1749)^ This and, 
other passages of Prideaux’s work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from the dogmatical \Varburton,(Div Legal BookIV Sect I), who, admitting an early 
Bacfrian Zoroaster, regards the story of one contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, as 
a Persian tah, which he threatens to examine on some future occasion But how- 
ever learned and ingenious, he did not possess over Dean Prideaux any advantage 
respecting Oriental literature , and exposes himself to animadversion in more places 
than that w herein he interprets allegorically, the Descent of Mneas , a celebrated 
portion of his work, which Gibbon has refuted in a masterly piece of criticism.— See 
*' Observations on the Sixth Book of the ^ncid”, 

, 

iXiSi «XiAj AAtJb 

OjJ i—>\ SAJJ \j ^ 

j\^ ^ Jj j\ ^ j\j^ jJib <WLj Jol CpJkUf- 
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English. “Think not that thc}^ (Cai-Kiiusr-AU or Cyrus, 
and his n?aternal giandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altai) weie adorers of lire; 
“ for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
“lustre of which they fixed their 63^5; they humbled 
“themselves a ’^\hole week before God, and if thy un- 
“ derstandmg be ever so little exerted, thou must acknov ledge 
“ th}" dependence on the Being supremel3" pure{'’~).” 

That this was an act of true devotion and properl3' 
directed, the histonan Tabri, although IMohammedan, 
allows in a passage, which likewise indicates the place 
where it‘was performed. Cai-Khusrau, says he, haiing 
unsuccessfully pursued Afrasiab, the murderer of his 
father, through manj'' regions, at length “ returned to Tran, 
“ and there firmly established the imperial authont}" ; then 
“ turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
“ Aderhaijan for the purpose of pra3mg to almight3'^ God('*^).” 

We learn from Firdausi that this transaction occur- 

t 

red in the fire-temple called which, according 


(g) sir William Jones’s Discourse on the Persians — ^Asiat. Researches. Vol IL 

(«) jjl To this sanctnar^, after a lapse of ten centuries, another Persian"" 

pnnee named Kh DSE AC, (and sumamed Paeyiz) fled for refuge from his father’s anger, 
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to lines immediately following his veises above quoted, was 
silualc m Azer-abadegdn, oi Media, and, as, the best 
maiuiseiipt diclionaiies mrorm us, at Tahrizl^^). 

It appeals also fiom one of these works, that a fii e-temple 
named Azer Berzin was founded b}^ Cai-Khusrau m Fai's, 
01 Bars (the piovmee of Peisia proper(^‘^J , and Moiisan 


"and PAU\lzliad arrived in Azt) hatjan, vtnA cwicvcA \\\e Azo gehshcb, and there 
"employed limisclf in dc\olion ’’ MS Tanhh Tabu (Hist of king Hohmuz) So 
the name appears in the oldest of my copies butt\voha\e l— Azergushasb, 
witli b after the Arabick manner But the Farliang Jehnngiri assigns the name 
of Azci Gushasp also to a rire-Tomplc, erected at BalUi by Gushtasp, therein he 
concealed Ins treasures and, it is added, that the Temple nas demolished and the 
treasures carried away by Slkander, (or Alexander) This circumstance, as 
related by Nizami, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, I shall have 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon- 
ian conqueror. 

(*’) The rojal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadeg/in , — 

Such are the words of Firdausi We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled 
Bcrhan Kattca that Azerabadgin signifies the city of Tabriz, and likemse, the 
"fire temple oiTah iz, for as this City abounded with Fire-temples it has been thence 
"named Azerabadgan,” 

j*\j j 

L T* -. M il sAmJ ^ d i 1 1 ^ . . A , . 1 

See also the Farhang Jehangtrt (in AzerjCi\) which adds that Azerabadegan, accord- 
ing to the^ Arabian mode of wnt^iig becomes Azetbaijan, ijl 

The words Azer 0 a 1), and Attsh appear to be synonymous, and signify 

Fire.— See Berlian Kattea in Azer 

. ’ 

(“) See the MS. Farhang Berhdn Kattea in Azei Berzin.' 
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Tani asciibes to that mighty sovereign, a fire-temple at 
Ardebil; ^nd to his piedecessor TLaiDUN, one 
Another writer, Shahristani, eniimeiates vaiious fire- 
temples in Sejestdn, in Fars, betircen Favs and hfahan, 
m IC?h7ie9, and different places, “these houses,'' says he 
“were prior to^ Zeradusht "C”) 

Of all ante-Zoroastnan fire-temples, the pimcipal seems 
to have been that constructed at Ballch, and fiom its beaut3'^ 
entitled Nau-hehdr, or “lovely as the davm of spi ]ng"('’^). "With 


(”) See the “ DabiStan," or “ School of Manners/' jn the New Asiatick Miscellany, 
j). 135. (Calcutta, 1789) 

Jjj euoi ijli j See the whole Arabick passage quoted 

from Shahristani's work, in Hyde's Hist Relig Vet Pers p. 153 cap. vu) 
O\on 1700) I find that the most common Persian names for a rirc-temple are 
Alishgali, 0 ^ (J^\ or “place of the fire/ Alisli-KIiunch and Altsh- 

Kadah oA (jlul or Fire house Tins the Arabians express by BctUNdrJj 
equivalent m signification, aud on account of its Temple they /.ar’ e^oxw, style 
Jerusalem? Bed al mekedes “the Holy House ” The Hebrews 

tliemselves most frequently use the same word (Beit) in describing “the house which^ 
King Solomon built for the Lord '' (I Kings, c VI v 2 ) 

I'^Dn njn im rrjin 

and which comprehended the LJaiAe/ ^DTl (vaos templum,) mentioned in verse 17, 
for however sometimes confounded with Beit the w'hole house,- — {oikos, 

domus) this fliriAerwas but a part of Solomon’s Temple, yet classed among Persian 
words in the MS. Berhan Kattea,yjc. find that Hatkel, signifies an Idol-temple, also 
any spacious and lofty edifice 

AA\j j ajIzs. jb J \) 

So we are authonzed to translate Naubehdr, as compounded most obviously, 
of Nau (y) “new," TxndBeMi the “spring season "Dr. Hyde, accordingly, m 

some remarks on the FarJlang Jehavgirt, mentions this Temple, “ quod propter 
“vemantem ornatum vocabatur Nau-iahdr, i. e. Novum ver.” (ilist. Rel. 
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>vliat vcneralioii it was rcs-aidcd, at least duriiio; tlie life of 
him 11 ho succeeded the illustiious Cyrus, appeals m some 
lines iihieli I shall licic cxtiact from the Shahuhneh — “When 
“Lohrasp had resigned the imperial dignity to his son 
“Gushtasp, ho descended fiom the tin one ; and having 
“ bound up his garments, secluded himself at BalJch, m the 
“ Naii-bcJuh ^ which iias respected the fiie-woishippeis of 
“that tunc, ns Mecca is now bj' the Aiabians. Into this 
“house (or temple'l cnteied the venerable man, a yezd6n- 


Vet Pers cap \mii p 303 — See also, cap ui p 104 ed 1700) Yet from 
passages III tliat Far/iang, or dictiouarj, and in the Berhan Kattea, it seems to me 
doubtful whether Kan behar was a title peculiarlj bestowed on anj ed^ifice, and I 
sliall take another opportunity of showing from manj excellent manuscripts, that 
like the simple word Bahar, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire , 
Atesh Kadch,) or of idols, But klidnck,) by which tre may 

understand linages, and that it was used m a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as tlie Kauhchai-i mafi (^t* or temple of the Moon, Naubebar i-Ttt 

(^) the temple of Mercurj , Nattbchar t-Nah'id tfie temple of Venus . 

and so of the other planets I think it probable that Bihar, Behar or Vchai , 
with a meaning the same or almost equivalent, is as old as the first, of those 
structures that it designates Rcl.ind, in Ins “ Dissertatio de Linguis Insularura 
“ Onentabuni”(Diss Mi'jc part in p Ixwv Traj ad Rhen 1708) explains the Cey- 
lonese^word Vehar, ns, “ Tanplnm Dei pr imam Bnddoe,” on the authority of old 
European travellers Erom more recent w’e leam that in Ceylon it is used (Vthare 
or Tlhaii ) not only to express a temple, but also a college or habitation of priests. 
See among other writers Mahony and Joinville As Res Vol VII p 39 and 422, (oct, 
cd ) An mgenious Oncntalist, Mr Chambers, (As Res Vol I p lOSh informs us, 
that “ the w ord Vthdi , or as the natives of Bengal w ould avrite it, Bthdr, is Shanscrit'' 
and tJiat according to the historian Ferishtah, a certain province of India was 
denominated Bchdr, as having ’formerly abounded wnth Bi amtns, who rendered it 
one great literal y, (and we may perhaps add religious ) seminary. 
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\Chaj). 

^^;perest. or one who adored God And here. addsPiR- 
DAUsi. “he employed thirty years before the Lord, in 
“ performing rehgious duties'^'’^) 

The home (Ihaneh ) mentioned in this passage, reminds 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, who relates that the Persian monarch was 
accustomed to adore fiie constantly burning in a par- 
ticular housei^-). And another Greek nriter, Agathias, 
harmo: noticed the magians veneration of fire, describes 
those sacred houses, m which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 




A>- J 


utAaaA'j b 4,0. ^ ^ 


In the fourth line some copies of the ShahnamaTi have Yczdan pcrestcn (vrorshippers 
of God,) for Atesh-pcrcsfan, Fire-worshippers; and in the seventh hue thev substi- 
tute Alesk-pcrcsf for Yezdan-pcresf, I have adopted the test of mv oldest and best 
Manuscripts The first sis: lines are quoted m the Farhang Jchcvgiri, anfi those 
verses of Fiedausi prove, accordina to this excellent DicEonaiy, in XcubeharjL^ ij) 
that a Fire-temple is signified ; AjL-* ^ 

for T^auhchar is said to have been also the name of an Idol-temple. 

uAh cr- -A L5^ 


(^) Etarc-« It o paciXrtr tv oictj rht. to foj.ectr tawfitiov Uvp Trp:sxvrur, SoCT.. 
Hist. Eccles. Lib. vii. c. 8. 
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liny pnblick thoronglifare ; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 
pictcd his cxpicssion(^^). -* " 

To leconcilc this nith the account given by Strabo, we 
may suppose the altai erected under a building of inconsider- 
able dimensions, (and, if not wholly roofed, 5 '^et capable of 
shcltciing the liie which at all times glowed withm its walls) 
111 the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted giound vas scjiarated from the profane. I have below 
quoted this gcographei ’s woi ds, infoi mmg us, that the Persian • 
P;/; afhcion was a vQst fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
ccntie of which stood the altar, and that the Magiaupnests 
accumulated on this much ashes, and piesen^ed fire’unextm- . 
giiished^^')* ZoNAR AS havmg noticed the iiTuption of Hera- 
CLius, vho pcnctiated fai into Persia, mforms us that he 
dcstioyed various cities and sacied enclosuies, m winch fire 
was woi shipped by the iuhabitants(^®). 

t ) 


(“) To Se TTop avrois rlfiiov rt £t»'ai Son.t’ t Kai ayiWTarov, kat toIwv tv oiktcrKois TtaiP 
upon '£ bij^cv kai aTTOktkpvfiEvois aerfitaTov ot fiayoi ^vXuttovitc AgJtll Hist. Lib. II. 
p GO (Lugd. Bat 1694). 

(®‘) Eort 5e i^ainupaSera <niKoi rivtt aJioXoyot. tv it tovtois {itaois (oupioi, tv w iroXXi) 
rt cnoios, kaiTTvp aafiterTov <j)v\aTTOvaiv ot fiayot ^Strab. hb iv p. 848 Basil, 1671). 

(“) ’HpacXtiot it kai tit rov tyithipoi ITepo-lSa tnrtPaXt Kai rat rt •Ko'ktit ka^ijpii kat 
ra Ttfitvj] rov rrupos avreo cktiv^ rH rifioifttvio trap ’avrois ervv81tf>Stipe 

(Zonar. Anual. Tom. n). 
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Besides the terms employed in tlicsc passages lo cxpicss 
firc-teiiiplco, the Greek wiilcrs have used 0L]icis('*') ; but it 
■will be sufficient to observe here, that those which imply a 
spacious and enclosed piece of consecrated ground, seem 
pccuhaily applicable; the piopiicty of such a dcsciiptioii 
being confiimcd by vaiious Oiicntal manuscripts; and tlicie 
is leason to believe, that even groves and gaidcns weic 
sometimes compiehendcd wilhm the sacied space. 

' That fire-temples were multiplied to a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes eficc ted by Zar- 
DLiiusHT in the national foim of "worship, appeals from 
' vaiious authorities. The new edifices dedicated to icligion (at 
least the pi incipal) weie sumptuously dccoiatcd and richl 3 '^ 
endowed, not onl}^ by Gusiitasp and succeeding monarchs, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought It not sufficient to raise a single altai on which the 


(“) nv/)E(or, Naoy, <S.c. Concerning the word 'ZijKog, which occurs in Slr.ibo’s account 
of the Persian temples, a learned cntick in Greek literature and antiquities,cMons. 
Gail, has declared Ins opinion that it somclinics appears to be "synonynic d'Hiaon 
“(’ttpoj) cnrrtntc ftnrite. U'ou jc conclurois, conlrc plusicurs savans, que ojms nc 
“sigiiific pas toujours cxcliisivcincn), sanctuairc d’lin temple’' , and after further 
remarks, he adds “aiiisi o-ijeor jc crois, significra cii general, mur dc separation; 

“ balustrade, ct Ic lieu hii mftmc ou Von cxposoit Ics objels du culle” (Rcclierches 

Hibloriques, &c. Tom. I p 197. Pans, 1014) See also in tins nork some obsen a- 
lions on the Avord tcjuvos often synonymous Avith h’lcion; but Gail is uot'Avilhng to 
suppose that it signiiicd "a sacred grove," notwithstanding a cry high authority for 
Larclierfin Ins translation of Herodotus, Tome IV. p 387) says, “Lc (cmnios cst 
“ proprement vne piece dc terre con'sacrcL a un Dim Quelquefois cc tcrrac sc prend 
" dans un sens plus ctendu pour un temple ; ct quelquefois il sipific wn hots sacr^/’ 
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sacied flame might blaze in honour of God. Prince Isfen- 
DiAR Avho long pmsiied, then combated, and at lyength slew 
Arjasp, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith, had 
previously made a solemu vow, that, if victonous, he would 
erect throughout thewoild, an hundied new fire-temples(^^). 


Thus, many centuries aftei, Ardesiiir (the Artaxares 
or Aitaxeixes of Gieck and Latin histoiians; a warlike 
chief who claimed desccntfromPrincelsFEMDiAR; and, about 
the 3 'ear 229 of our eia, founded the Sassamdan or Sassa- 
maii d 3 masty); made a vow to God,‘ “that in every 
“place vhcrc he should prove victonous ovei his enemies, 
“ he would build a City and Fire-temple, for the honoiu* • 
“ and exaltation of his religion This anecdote is pre-r 


(^) His words, according to FitiDAUSi’s were ^3^ aACUl Jus 

and, as if taught by flic beneficent spirit of Zardehusht’s doctrines, that useful 
works would please him who bestows Mctory, he further vows to construct in the desert 
a hundred places of repose for wearied travellers, to sink a hundred thousand wells 
that might yield them water, and about each well to plant numerous trees under 
which they might find a shade. 

C — >1 

The importance of such works will be duly estimated by those who, in an eastern 
desert, have panted witli heat and thirst I shall not stop to notice some various 
readings in the last-quoted Persiai^ line, which is here printed from my two bestcopies 
of the Sliah-namafi Respecting the word dar, as used in this passage, se. p.'ge 43. 
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served b}" Ebx PIaukal; not m that defective manuscnpt, 
of which ‘level al years ago I published an English transla- 
tion, but in a ver}^ ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been lately added to my collection; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the Stir al helddn ; 
a title inscribed on it, though not, peihaps, with proprietj 

IfAnnnsHiR, as theie is reason to believe, conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his vow; the number of Eire-temples must 
' have been considerabl}”- augmented throughout all Persia 
early m the thiicf centur}’’: for he not only conqucied and 
slew Ardavax (Aitabanus) last Monarch of the Aisacidan 
'or Partlnan family; but after vanous battles, extirpated 
a multitude of pettj’- princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and independence, m ever}’" great 
city and district of the empire(^). 


C 

(■’) See the S{tr al hddan more particuldrlj described in the account of Eastern 
Manusenpts prefixed to this Volume. 

(P) Of tlie Persian records fe\r parts are more obscure and perplexed than 
those relating to a numerous race of Monarclis \\ho reigned from the time 
of Alexander until Ardeshir ascended the throne, a period of more llian five 
hundred and fifty jears B3 Tabri, and the succeeding enters, Fazlallah 
Cazmni, Benaketi, i\IiRKU0XD, his son Kuoxdemir, andmanj others, they 
are stjled iMoh'ih al tuwayej, “Kings of the Tribes or Nations" 

^ .J j 

Designing to illustrate tlieii history, I once coliecteU man} anecdotes from Manu- 
scripts v Inch feu Europeans haiehad an opportunitj of consulting, butan Antiquary’, 
espetialK if an Oneiitalist, too o ten indulges in planning literary uorks so %anouB 
and extcn=ire, tliat to th execution 'of theinhuman life ivould not be adequate, even 
though prolonged beyond its usual limits. 


But the annals of Ardesiiir’s descendants, the Sassanians, 
most ficquently notice those conseciated buildmgs n-hicli 
scivcd as places of icfuge to the peiseciited; thus Azci' 
Gu'>Iia<tp, whcieiii KiEnsRAU Parviz concealed himself as 
bcfoic mentioned (p. 124). The}’’ n'eie also ti an quil retreats 
for the devout m old age, as might be pioved from several 
manusciipts , one anecdote must heie suffice, i elated by 
Tabr I in Ins history of that king u ho began to reign about the 
3'cai 351, and Ailiose proper PaJiIavi name Varaiira^^, 
the Giccks altcicd into Vararanes, Yaranes or Bara- 
raxes, and the inodein Persians into Baiiram. Haraioc 
recounted many ciicumstances of his life, the histonan thus 
proceeds ; “and j\Iihr Narsi (chief Vazli' or minister) le- 
q quested fiom Bahrasi permission that he might resign 
“ his office, saying, many years have passed over me and 
“ I am become old , noiv theiefore let me retire to a life of 
“devotion, and piepaie m3-self for anotlier state m the 
“ voild to come. And he established lus sous "m the 
“ service of Bah ram, and this king gianted him the permis- 
“ sioh that he solicited, and he went back to his oivn 
“ countiy (or city) , and the name of that distnct was 
“ ArdesMr Khiireli , and there he resided, employing 
“ himself 111 religious worship ; and lie^built four villages ; 
“and m each of these Villages he erected a Piie-Teniple, 
“one foi himself and the others for his three sons; and 
“ill each village he made a garden of consideiable size, 
“^and planted m each garden two thousand 3mung C3"piess 
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‘•trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
“thousand of palm or date-trees; and he annexed these 
“ gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowment(®^)”. 

In the same distnct of Ardesliir Khurch (at Jft?' or Gh?’, the 
city now called FiruzahddJ a magnificent temple had been 
constructed in the third century, by Ardesiiir, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, who founded the Sassanian dynasty, 
and restored to its original splendour thatFire-worship, which, 
though It continued the national religion, had languished 
dunng the obscure or turbulent reigns of several Aisacidan 
kings ; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
' within a' few years(^^). 

Ardeshir and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their eaily predecessors, to have delighted m lavishmo- 


J !/* ^ J 

j ‘if 1*1/^ 1; ciW -5 3 ^ ciJtiUs 

Iff'! J djJ Jj! pbj .Xi J \jt\ 

ij! j! J Uj ail ^ CXJillxs j i t 

Jil _5 I^U) <L.i j ]j 

^ J (i/ j}p> J uyij lA 3 Jtr’ ^3 

, 3^ L_E^ <Sj!a». (jU! ji 

Such IS the text according to my oldest and b^st topj of Taeri’s nianascript 
chronicle, one, howmer, reduces the number of cypress trees to a thousand 

C) They wereexarained in the summer of 1811, by Major D’Arcy, who went from 
.Shiriiz to FiruzaUd, while Mr. Gordon, Major Stone, and I were detached by the 
Ambassador into different parb of Persia, 
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on Firc-Tcmplcs, and the pncsts, Mauhacls, Hh'hads, and 
otlicis who officiated, not only money but je^vels, and 
various kinds of treasuies to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shah-namah which I have taken without 
pailiculai selection fi om man}^ similar passages, we read that 
Khusrau (Chosiocs) sui named NusHiii.vAisr, proceeded 
towaids the Temple, and “solemnly advancing, offered 
“up his pra3'eis before the Fire, and recited the praises 
“ of him who had created the woi Id. Every precious article 
“ of gold, and the jewels which he had brought m great 
“abundance, he delivered to the Tieasurer of the Fire, 
“ then distributed gold and silver (com) among the Mauhads 
“ or priests ; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
“ thus they were eniiched by his bounty ; they then 
“with prayers, approached the sacred flame"(®^). 

But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted the 
ticasmes obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokfens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
TIius’Bahram, a vahant sovereign before mentioned (page 
1331 having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacdn of Chin, 
“ arrived,” saj'^s our Poetical Histonan “ m Azerbadeg&n 




(^) 

/ JJ f ^ 
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“ (or Media) ; himself, his nobles and illustrious 
“ -^rarnor^ ; they performed their devotions before the 
“ Jze?' or sacred fire, ivhile all the pnests respectfully 
‘•held their hands to their heads. Baiiraii then gave 
“presents to those ivho ofnciated; set out from the I’lic 
“Temple; and ^proceeded to a citj- m vhicli 

“ consisted the pride and glor 3 ’- of tlie kmg^ of kings”(^"). 
And here, as Tijidausi informs us in some linc^*, which 
it is not necessarj" to quote on this occasion, the monarch 
“ commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith. 

t 

“should bring before him the crov.n which had been worn 
“ b}’’ his imperial captive; and he caused the jevrels with 

r 

‘ “ which'it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
“fixed as ornaments on the walls of the r]re-Templc"(‘^’). 


From the passage immediately preceding, it would 
appear that this circumstance occurred at Persepohs ; 
but Tieri’s account of the same transaction fixes the 


J J tJyl. 




JJj Ayj j 



Aa'-U i,U.i 


jVS hJiahnamah. 
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scene unequivocally* “And Baiiram “ sa 3 "s the historian/’ 
“ leturned to his own kingdom, and sat on the loyal thione; 
“and the spoils that he had taken from the Khacdiis 
“ainyy, and all Ins iiches that had been found, the rubies, 
“ peails and evei}’’ thing else ; were bj* Bahiiam’s command 
“tiansported to the Fnc-Temple of AzERBAijAisr, and 
“tlicic hung up; foi of all Fire-Temples he respected 
“ that the most”(’^®). 

The answer given by Audeshih to an ejiistle filled with 

threats from Ardavan, theArtabanus of oin writeis, (Seep. 

132) IS lecoided by Tabri m this manner. “ And Ardeshtr 

“read the letter and leplied; God hath granted to me 

“this 103 'al crown and thione; he indulges me with victory 

over kings , and I entertain the hope that he will also 

enable me to conquer thee, that I ma}" take thy head^ 

“ and expend thy treasures on the Fire-Teinples(®~).” 

) 

j\ _5 d-.jsi-'y _J j\j J 

b '6y*jU J J J' j J 

t - - ■\ 1.> i A4.S ^1 J J 

MS Tarik/i Tahri One copj, but not the oldest, of four, thus briefly states that, 
(3^ AjLjyb A ^ 

" He expended on the Fire-temples all the plunder that he had obtained from 
tlie Turk or, Tartar army”. » ^ 

jJ J jIa J jjjI \j^ J J {^) 

j) y ^ J b ASA ^ ^ ^ A 

l\IS Tarikh Talir^ , ^ (—Sya 

T 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of‘rictory; for having slam the petty princes who 
opposed him and “ multitudes of people at l\laro , he 
sent their heads to Fan that they might be fixed on 
“stakes over the gate of the Fii e-Temple at htahhr, ov 
“ Persepohs(®®).”r 

That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women^ 
we learn fiom Eastern authors, who might, perhaps, be 
' useful in illustrating some passages of Greek and PLoman 
histonans, concerning Aspasia or Milto, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes ]\Inemon ; and her appointment 
as Pnestess of the Sun : or of Diana Aneith ; or of 
Venus Anaheid But this chapter, m itself a digiession. 

must not be imreasonably extended : I shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepohs ; where, as manu- 
script chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen Humai 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, hanng 
placed on the royal throne her son Darab, father of 
Dara, the unfortunate Danus of our wnters ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her hfe in the fire-temple 
of Azerhijani^^. 


AjU- jJ \j j 4 /Hj 

F') J See tlie MS. Tarikh Ktjjchak Khaniy 

other histoncal worts. , » 
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A second illnstnons queen appeals, tliougli not as a volun- 

tai y inmaLc, in one of those consecrated buildingsi Tabri's 

ords are these , “ And Kiiatun-e-buzurg, the greai lady, 

c‘ or piincipal ivife of the Turkish or Scj^tluan monarch, had 

fallen a captiA'c into the hands of Bah ram ; and he sent 

“ hci that she might attend as a menial sen'ant m the 

“ fire-temple of Azei haijan’i^^). It ii ill be sufficient to notice 

here one othei female ivliom ive find m the Azer-gusliasp, that 

fii e-temple befoie mentioned, (p.l24) a willmg convert fiom 

idolatry. This young disciple of the Dm-i-heh or “ excellent 

■> 

‘ ' religion ivas S e p i n u d , ivliom B a ii r a m selected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Haiing led her before the 
sacied fire, he instructed his blooming bride, saj^s Firdausi, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of Zardehusht's faith(’'^). 
It -would perhaps, be rash to affirm, however possible tho 
circumstance, that this Sepixud is the queen represented on 
medals of Bahr aji . the obverse exlubitmg her profile close 
to that kmg^s head, -vi hilst on the reveise we behold her stand- 

U AL.3jX} hjl joUjI oj } t,™) 

It would be contrary to the institutions of Zeratusht, and inconsistent with the 
chaste practice of his disciples, to suppose that the female attendants of a Fire-temple 

were subservient to the pleasures of its priests, like those Z)erfl dost “servants or slaves 
of the Gods,” those singing and dfincing girls nho in India are consecrated to the 

Morship of Idols, iihile they administer to the voluptuous gratifications of the Brah- 
mans See accounts of that countiy by vanous travellers, particularly the most recent 
(1817) by the Abbe Dubois, p 401. 
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tliis subject, many interesting anecdotes, winch a future 
Essa 3 ’^ sliall offer to the leader. Meanwhile, tl^al Statues 
Mcie not oi shipped the Persians m eaily ages, we 

Icain from a paitial reference aheady made (page 104), ^ 
to the account of their icbgious rites given by Herodotus; 
most veneiable as the “ fathei of history,” although so 
many vnters besides Plulaich, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impeached his vcracit 3 ^{^^). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustopned to erect 
Temples, noi Altars, an asseition which Strabo copies^’^^), yet ’ 
111 some places appeal's to contradict, we must suppose 
a few exceptions , and iiitcrpiet his words like the learned 


(,”) Sec Pint dc Ilcrodot Malign — Dion Clirysost Oral xxxvii — Lucian. 
Vcnir Hist Lib 2 ct Pliilopseud <S.c Among tbe modem censurers of Herodotus, 
there IS one u bo lias not hesitated to stjlc him the Father of Fables. “ Sed haeo 
“ tabula: Herodoliaiim sunt, quibus ut pater fabularum abiindat " Vide Raderi not . 
in Q Curt Lib u c 7 (edit Snakenb p 214) Some ould apply -peculiarly to 
Horodolus that i\cll-kiioun passage ofjineual (Sat \ 1 174)-^\hich charges 
the Greek UTitcrs in general \\ illi a bold de\ lation from historick tmth 

— “ Et quicquid Grtecia mendax 

“ audet in historia 

Sec La’ Mothc Ic Va^er (Des aiic ct pnncip Histonens, p 0 Pans, 1646) He 
adds, thal in the opinion of a learned cntick, tlie tales related by Herodotus bad 
gi\cii origin to a French \iord "Et Casaubon mesmes a creu que les contes 
d Hcrodole a\ oieiil fait in\ enter ^ ses calomuiateurs notre verbe radotet ’ 

(’•) The whole passage iii nliicli Herodotus declares that it was not customary 
among tlic Ptrsiiins to erect statues, temples or altars , I shall here quote, liaimg 
before allhded to it purtialh, — AynXpara fiev ea} vrjovs ko.} (Sw/jovs ovk er r6/io) notev- 
^trovs ibpveoiai — (Lib 1 c 1.11) Tiny jatnheed, adds he, on high mountains “ The 
“ Persi ins lit It her erect statues nor altars,” says Strabo, “but sacrifice in a high plate." 
Fupaai roti VI’ ayaXftara pky f.ai flutfiovs ovk ibpvov-ai, Bvovai bk £>• vijTjXdi rdirta — - 
Geogr. Lib. x\). 
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Stanley, Hyde, Dl-Iancarville and olhevsf^) ; thus recon- 
ciling liiSo authority to the oldest Oiicntal testimonies, 
which amply justify us in believing that the Pcisians 
pieserved Fire m temples long before the time of 
Zeratusht; although this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writer of the piesent day; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 
cide on points of antiquaiian investigation. 

That after Zoroaster, Fiic-teinplcs abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which I have alluded m the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digression is 
already protracted fai beyond the limits originally intended. 
Duiing: the hist ases of Mohammedan domination in that 

O O 

country, it was probably thought dangerous to excite the 


(”) “ A'a concerning tlicir religious rites, Herodotus and Sirnbo affirm that tbey 
*' had no Temples, &c.'' “ But Strabo frequently elsewlicrc mentions tlicir temples 
"altars and images , whence it may be argued either tlidt in the time of Herodotus 
" they had not any, and that Strabo in affirming the same with Herodotus, i,s to be 
" understood only of their primitive institution, which, when the Macedonians aftcr- 
*'w'ards conquered them, became corrupted with Grrccian rites, or, tliat there were 
" difterent sects among them from the beginning, whereof some allowed altars, images, 
"temples, others disallowed them "-(Sec Stanley’s, “Chaldaitk Philosophy, Part 
XVII, chap 3). The confusion in Strabo’s account is noticed by Dr. Hyde, whoposi- 
tivcly affirms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote, but thinks it 
pi. ssiblc that this historian alluded to the ancient Saliians. (Hist Rel Vet Pers co]). 
Ill p 80, 97 edit 1700). D’Hamjarvillc having quoted Herodotus, and referred 
to Strabo, declares, nevertheless, that the Persians before Zoroaster, had temples and 
altars , that there wore diflerent seeb of Magians, Ac. (Rechcrchcs sur les Arts de la 
Orlicc. Supplem. Tome II. p. 118). 
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leligious animosit}’- of a whole nation b}’- persecution too 
violent 01 iiniveisal. We accordingly find that ii? the tenth 
century of our eia, ivhcn Ebn Haukal visited Pa7's, there 
was not “any district of that piovmce, nor any village 
“ without a riie-TeinplG{^^).” Such are his words according 
to the fault}'’ manuscript, fiom winch, in the year 1800, I 
translated thal tiaveller’s woik. But m the fine and ancient 
copy, since obtained thiough the kindness of a friend, 
and distinguished asabove noticed, by thetitle of Sizralbelddii, 
(See page 132), tins passage is much amplified. “ The Fire- 
“ temples ofPrt;’5,” says Ebn Haukal, “aie moie than can 
“ be compiehended within the boimds of enumeration; for 
“ theie is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth, ivithout 
“ mail}" fire-temples But, continues the Miisebndii author, 
cndeavouimg to console himself for such an evil, by pious 
resignation, “the ivill of God be done*(^).'' He further 
infoims us, (after three pages), that “ m this province the 

3 

“ Gabrs most abound, and of then Fire Temples, some are 
“gieatei and more esteemed tlian others (^®).’’^ 


(”) “Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal.” p. 85. 
cy Ally jysM j (^) 

511 iXil) jb-uj ’a] J 

^ILiU 

C^vjuJii Oos- IfjU iJiJ\ ijijS j AaAIj yS" J ( ) 
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Yet, in his time, howevei nutnerous those edifices, we 
find that the work of demolition had commenced , and that 
the Behdins continued to emigiate from their native country 
to Hindustan ; where, secure from Mohammedan oppression, 
they adored God after the manner of their foiefathcrs ; 
and obtained that^ highly honourable character which their 
descendants still enjoj". 

It appears that about the year 766, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a hall(^®), vaiious families of Fire-woi shippers who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked there for the coast of 
'India, and landed first at Dm m Gujciht; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments m successive 
ramifications, to Sanjdn, and Cambay ; to Baroach, Nausam, 
and Daman, places near Surat, and in process of time 
to Bombay. 

Of these modern Behdins or Barsis, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithfully and minutely 
desciibed by one to whom I shall heie pay^ the 
due tribute of my praise, a wnter whose name has 
already occurred in many passages of this work; that 
accomplished Fienchman, M. Anquetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones obsen^es, “had ftip meiit of undei taking 
“a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, with no other 


(”) See “ Zendavesta.” — ^Tome 1. Disc, prelim, p, cccxviii. 
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“vicM' than lo lecovcr the wntiugs of Zeratusht; anci 
“wlio Avoiild have acquired a brilliant leputatiqn, if he 
“ had not sullied it his immoderate vamt}’- and vira- 
“lence of tcmpci” 0 . But let his personal foibles be 
forgotten , he has left an impeushable monument of 
ingenuitj^ and ciudition m man3’’ vorks, more especially 
the Zcndaic'ifa, so often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so mdispensablj’- nccessar3'- m illustiatiug the leligious 
and philological antiquities of the Peisians(®^). 



("0 '• Ulscour.'c on tlic l’crsian«,’ Asmt Kes Vol 11 p foct ert) In other 
pa>;sa 2 eb he acknowledges the importance of M Anquetils Zend and Pahlavt \oca- 
hnl.incs Sir V illiani Jones, as President oftheAsiatick Society at Calcutta, where by 
actual con\crsation with natnc Arabs and Persians, he had improved that know- 
ledge of their lang-nagcs, acquired in so wonderful a manner at home, and wheie he 
hadlncd during three jears, on terms of intimacy watli Bahman, whom he styles 
“a learned follower of Zeratusht,’ (Asmt Res Vol II p 50 oct ) might b-s those 
passaces, (1709), make some amends for the extreme asperity of his French letter, 
addressed in 1771, to M Anquetil , an aspenh, perhaps caused by patriobck or 
academick spint If I could possibly wish lo cancel any portion of Sw William 
Jones s writings, it should be this letter Some strictures on the Zendave'ta, were 
published b> Richardson, in the "Dissertation,” prefixed to his Dictionary, (1777), 
but fliev are in ccneral such as scarcely merit i serious confutation Indeed it is evi- 
dent tint he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian . and his skill 
even in tlie modem may be reasonably suspected Tliough surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have denved information from any 
original source Yet to the mere English student of Arabick and modern Persian, 
his Dictionary will proie higlily useful having been laboriously compiled from the 
Lexicographical works, already printed, ofGolius, hjeninski, Castel, Father Angelo» 
and others 

. 

(“) After his trapslation ofthe works affnbiited to Zoroaster, hi Anquetil has given 
in the Zendavesta, (Tome II), short vocabulanes, Zend, Pahlari, and French. But 
whether that great Dictionary, of w hich he announced the design was ever completed. 
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But a favourite subject must not any longer interi upt 
tlie narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than eleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian Tax MUR, and the reign of that 
bigot, SiiAH Husain ; until tlie year 1811, when, m 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


I have not been able to learn, “Mon desseni cst de former un Diclionaire de tons les 
*' mots Zend^ti Pehlvts qui sont dans les livres anciens et modernes des Parses.” 
(lb p ■42!§/ Witli this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, be purposed to give 
philolo^ital Essays and Grammatical rules If, according to report, M. Anquetil’s 
papers, are; by bis own bequest, in the hands of M le Baron de Sacy, a celebrated 
Onentalrt, than whom none could be found belter qualified to employ such precious 
materials, there is yet a hope that our researches m Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zaid 
tuid Pahlavt Dictionary. 



CHAPTER IV. 


From Bombay to the Persian Gulf and Bushehr^ 


A BOUT noon on the thirtieth of January Sir* 

Gore Ouseley, and the vanous members of our em- 
bass}’’, proceeded fiom the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beach, whither many gentlemen belonging to the 
local establishments, civil and mihtary, accompanied us. 
Having taken leave of those hospitable fhends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, receiving as our boats moved 
off,’ the comphment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer m company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay, but havmg as our consort, a 
heavy-sailing Ai abian Ghrdb. This, after a few hours, it 
was ifbund expedient.t® take m tow: a circumstance which 
retarded the Lioffs progress, and caused m the smaller 
vessel, when violently dragged through opposmg waves, a 
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movement Tvhicli the passengers desciibcd as singularly 
tinpleasant(^). 

Februarj'- 7- The vrind had hitherto been high and not 
alwa 3 's favourable; the sea extreme!}’’ lough; rahrenheit’s 
thennometer from 68 to 73. Our vo 3 "age afforded now 
but little v'orth}^ of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions that I began at this time 
to transcnbe the Tohfet al aidiim; an event onl}" claiming 
commemoration here, as it introduces to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance a veT}' rare and valuable manuscnpt, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much mformation both 
geographical and antiquananf ). 


(*) Tlie Ghr6l earned stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articles 

intended as presents for the King of Persia Among the passengers -were Lieutenant 
Livingstone, Comet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombav ; vi hence also 3I.es 
hlackintosh, daughter of Sir James, accompanied us in the Lion This j oung ladj v. as 
soon after married at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, Baronet. 

C- 

(*; The 'Tohfet al aulum (jklUli Ats') I borrowed from my fellow-passenEer 
IMieza AbiTl Hassax, (he Persian Envoy, to whom it had been given hy 3Io, HAM- 
MED Ali Khax, [jh. Airr* ^ natiie oi Shuster, but resident at Bombay, where 
I enjoyed some pleasant Lours in his company. 33 ith the author. Add AL Latif BEX 
AbiTaleb, t. -v 1 = ho had In ed in habits of fraternal intimaci.and 

described him as a man of considerable talents and learning ; one who, by travelling, 
had diicsfed h'imself of prejudices and enlarged hisknowledge of the world That he 
WeS fond of historical researches, and in some respe^cts mented the title of antiquary 
is evinced by his book, and will appear from various extracts in my future “'Persian 
Geography,” especially on the subject of Khuzistan, or Susiana, the 

province which gave im birth, and one with whicd Europeana are but imperfectly 
acquainted. ABD-AL-LATiF had reiioed'iatteriy in ludia, and died there about the 
year 1805. 
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8 At an eail}' hour this moining suav Cape Monze lu 
SincI, and on the tenth Aveie but three or fouT leagues 
from Cape Arcthali or Aruha^ of which I made a sketch, 
(Plate VI. No. 4 ) Beyond, were Ausible the distant mountains 
of Alai] A little faithei we saw some extraordmay 

rocks of that kind b}’’ sailois styled Hinnmocls, and seem- 
ingly insulated, but our pilot, well experienced m this 
tiack, assured me that the}" foimed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 
Alaliwi , which, however uninviting their appeal ance, I 


(’) I\rtrlrdn, proMnce of the Persian empire, and b> the Greeks called 

Gcdrosin, or Gadrosia, borders on (juw) Snid , and, according to the best and 
latest accounts. Cape 3Ioitzc terminates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India See jiarticularl) the map annexed to Mr. Pottinger’s 
“ Travels m Belooclustan and Smdc,” (41o Loud 1816) Some have supposed tliose 
regions to be more naturally dn ided by the great river Indus , thus esteudmg the tern- 
tones of Iran considerably eastward Sind, however, is by most oriental authors, 
assigned to Hindustan Yet in the phrase Htnd u Sind, (jJuu j jJii)) which fre- 
quently occurs, something antithetical may be insinuated, implying a distinJtion for 
to me at least, D’Herbelbt’s explanation is not altogether satisfactory , (See Bibl 
Orient in Ilcnd ) Whether 5ind, Westward of the Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, 15 perhaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropnation of Egypt to Asm, or 
Afnca, a subject on wnieh the aucient Geographers did not agree It may be 
here mentioned that Rcnnell, (Mem of a Map of Hindoostan, p 182, (sec edit) and 
Poltinger, (See his‘ Trai els," above quoted, p 380) notice the striking resemblance 
between S'ind and Ei/gpt , the level phin of each, the noble mer annually over- 
flowing and fertilizing the soil to a certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
desert and range of mountains on right and left Strabo (Geogr. Lib Xl"), and 
Arrian, (Hast Ind c 2 ) conipare"tlie Delta of the River Indus to that formed by the 
Nile, and both, after Eratosthenes, declare India limited by the Indus westward. 
Y"tt in this d'rection our modern Sind extends considerably beyond the river , whilst, 
as I before^remarked, it is generally assigned to HDidustdii by the Eastern writers. 
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resolved to delineate, (See Plate TI ISo. 5). as our course 
had now* assumed a chaiactei of classical mterest; being 
that which iiSearchus took, tln'ee hundred and twenty 
SIX years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erj’threan Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the nver Indus Ao tl^e Euphrates(^). 

We next discerned AshtoJa, island, (Plate VI, ISo. 6). 
remarkable for its tortoises or turtles ; near it were many 
thresher fishes of great bulk, tumbhng and splasliing up 
the seaf*). The coast of Alahdii was in sight; we passed 
Cape Pasence or Possme, (Plate VI, No, 7), and on the 
eleventh. Cape Giiadel, (Plate VI, No, 8). 

Some miles be3'ond this, not far from the place called, I 
beheve, “ Muddy Peak,” a very extraordinary head-land was 

(*) Oftilus ancient navigation. Dr Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ablv illustrated the particulars in his “ Voyase of Nearchus;” 
this Greek admiral's journal being preserved by Aman , (Hist, Ind), To Dr Yin- 
cent’s work, which proved a very useful and pleasmg companion uhile I folloned the 
course of Nearchus, occasional references must be made during this chapter, but it 
will generally suffice (o mdicate the page, smce he has left httle for others to perform 
in the classical department concemmg this celebrated voj age ; although somethmo’ 
may be added to” his remarks from personal observation and Eastern mannscnpts. 

(*) The Greek sailors uho accompanied Nearchus m bis navigation of these seas, 
were terrified by the appeamace of ITfia/es, (1:^*0; Aman. Hist Ind cap 30 J; and 
Mr. Goodridge the pilot, informed me, that he Lad seen many Grampuses of thirty 
feet long, near the Gulfs mouth. Also at Mascot, uhere they frequentlj overset 
canoes, he was in the Alomington cnpser at a time uhen the officers prepared to 
direct a cannon agamst one of those marine monsters, which contmued close to them 
for about a mmute uith its head above the water. • 
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presented to our view, and its fiist i ude aspect I liave attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I), but after three or four 
lioiiis, the sun shining on some prominent paits, Avhile the 
fissuies and hollo v s contiiuied m a ceitam degiee shaded, this 
rugged work of natuic began to wear an artificial form, 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous pile of 
building, and it icquiicd but a shght ekertion of fancy 
to discover, as we sailed along, castles, palaces oi temples, 
of stiangc and iiicgular aichitecture, (See Plate VII. No 2). 
A similai illusion has been elsewheie observed ; and it 
is not improbable that of man}'" places’ found only in 
maps 01 books, the imaginary existence might be tiaced 
to appeaiances equally fallacious (®). 

On the twelfth there .was heai'y lamrthe day very 
dark , much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West wind blcAV with gi cat" force early on the thirteenth, 
but abated at noon, when we were m lat. 25. 12. the 


(') Of a similar dcceplion the effects remarked on this coast in 1808, bj Mr. 
Morier, were unreal towns, villages and Gothic ruins,'as that observant and ingenious 
traveller has informed us, (Journey throughvPersia,&c p 4 and 6) And such illusions 
occur not only on the seashore, but in the interior of various countries, as I shall 
liavc occasion to uotice from my own observation, and might prove from tlie testimo- 
les of many others. But one will here suffice, extracted from the account of Mungo" 
Park’s last Journey in Africa. “ June 24, (1805), Left Sullo and travelled through a 
“ country .,beautiful beyond imagntation, with all the possible diversities of rockj 
*' sometimes towering up like mined castles, spires, pyramids, &c We passed one 
*' place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little before we could satisfy 
"ourselves that the niches, wmdows, ruined stair-case, Ac. were all natural rock, 
" A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction. ’ — (P. 75, 
4to. 1815). ’ 
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coast of MaJcran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 

nght ; Cape Jablc, being distant about seven or eight 

« 

leagues 0 . 

Soon after two o’clock a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep sea) was perceived, 
extending considerabl30 It appeared at first, to be two 
or three miles before us ; and was, ^probablj’’, eight or 
nine from land. Tlie navigating master did not suppose 
that It was occasioned hy a shoal ; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain; some thought it the effect 
of tidesj or feared that we had approached a sand-bank; 
and the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little known, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, -was put 
about We then sounded, and were relieved from any 
apprehension by finding the depth to be sixtj^-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed direc% into the line 
of green water ; and so strongly and suddenly’- was it 
distinguished from the blue surface wmch we had left 
that, as a passenger remarked, the Lion must have been 


f;SeeDr Vincent’s "Voja'^eofNcarchus/’p.lOS.rsecond edition, 1007;, for Cape 
Monze above mentioned, the Eirus of Aman. For tape Aralah, or Ari-ubah, p. 
205, 217 For Ashlola island, the ancient Carnine, p. 240 For Cape Passence or 
Posmee, Vinan's Mosarna, p 242. For Cajie Guadel, p. 248, 250, 254. And for 
Cape the ancient Badis or Ca^ella, p. 270, et setj. 
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at one moment, floating m a sea of two different colours.' 
Here we again sounded, but could not find bottom at 
less than seventy-mne fathoms Had this phifenomenon 
been peculiar to the Pei sian -Gulf, not far fiom the 
entiance of which we obsened it; the epithet green, 
bestowed on that branch of the ocean by Eastern 
Gcogiapheis, •would seem moie applicable than many 
terms used in the dcsciiption of other seas(®). 

14. At nine o’clock this morning the coast was faintly 

■visible on both sides. At ten Are could nb longer discern 
the Persian hills ; but some high lands m Aiabia, sup- 
posed to be near Dobha, distinctly formed the honzon on 
our left. ' , 

r 

15. An Arab A'essel, belonging to the Im6m of Mascaf, 
fiom Bahian, confirmed irhat had been reported at Bom- 
bay: that a fleet of Jaasmes infested the Persian ^ Gulf, 


(») “Nothing IS more striking,” says a celebrated traveller, "tban tlie rapid changes 
“winch the sea undergoes beneath a serene sky, where no vanations whatever are to 
“ be percened in the atmosphere I do not here speak of the whitish and milky tint 
“ that mirks the waters of shoals and in soundings, which is owing only to the sand 
"suspended in Uie liquid, since it is perceived in places, where the bottom in 
“ twenty or thirty fathoms, is no way visible. I speak of those extraordinaf^' changes, 
“by which, in the midst of the vast basin of the equinoctial ocean, the water passes 
“from indigo blue to the deepest grjeu, and from this to a slate grey, without any 
“ apparent influence from the azure of the sky or the colour of the clouds ” Hum- 
boldt’s “Personal Narrative of Travels” &c translated by H M. Williams A'^oL II 107. 
Niebuhr, between Bombay and Abushahr, remarked strange alterations in the sea, 
which once appeared white, like a plain of snow , at another tmiefieiy, &c. Voy. ea 
Arab. T. II. p. 71. (Amst. 1780),, 


X 
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where depreciations were every day committed b}.- those 
atrocious, pirates, equally expert m boarding ships, as 
cruel in murdering their crews(^). Our progress, latterl}^, 
was much retarded by contiary winds and- by calms. 
The sixteenth found us still near Cape Muha, of winch 
the whitish cliffs had called England to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11) , and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Cape Mussddoni{^^), 
in Arabia, (Plate VI. No. 9)» being at the same time not 
far from the rocks called Kuh Mahdrclc{^'^) and “Ass's Eais" 
on the coeLst of Kirman or Carmania. (See Plate VI. 
No. 12). 

✓ 

t 

18. Having entered the Straits, we this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of Hormuz, which has imparted' to them its 
name; and neaily at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kibhm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 


(*) .Tuasm or JualJiem an Arabian tribe, said to be of tlip fVehibt sect. 


Q°) So our sailors generally call that which Niebuhr writes j»ixjuu.» 'Ld'j 

Mussbndom, “ the Ras, (or Cape) of Mussendom ” (Desenpt de I’Arabie, p 2(1(1, 

Copenli in')). This is the Cap de Monsandon of Lc Brun, (Voyages, &c. p 375. 

Amst 1718). and Mama Selmah, iULjUU, as the Arabians^and Persians arc said 
to call It. ^ 

(")TIic extraordinary ruc/f which our sailors corruptly call Bomharecl, is dignified 
with (he lofty title of Kuh mubarek “the fortunW or auspicious mountain," and 
expressed in proper characters as it was written by an intelligent Persian 

to whom I had mentioned my doubts concerning Pietro della Valle’s Com bank, which 
be explains “ cioe rena minuta,” as signifying minute or fine-grained sand. Viaggi, 
(,Lelt.l. da Surat. 22. Marz, 1023). 
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from a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania ; 

the IJarmozia and Armiiza or Harmoziisa of Greek witers(^) ; 

wlierc Neaichus landed and found one of his countrymen 

wandering fiom Alexanders camp, in wluch, some daj-^s 

^ after, the admiral was leccived with such well-mented 

honours b}’' his sovereign(^^). But in that conqueror’s time, 

the insulated Hormuz bore a A^ery different name ; if, hke 

many ciiticks, Ave suppose it to be tlie Organa of Aman 

and Ptolem3^(^^) , and Tyrina^ as the pnnted editions of 

Strabo leprcsent it. This, hoArever, Ave are authorized 

» 

to read Gyrma, adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
sius(^^) * Avho might haA’^e observed that m Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy', Tab) IS (the modern Tahuz ) is Amtten Gahris ; tlie Greek 
lettei tail t, imperfectly’- described, becommg a r, gamma. 

It IS probable, notAvithstanding high authonty against 
such an opinion, that both Organa and Gyrina express, 
though AA'itli a transposition of letters A’ery frequent m 


(”) Apfid^cta ofArnan Apfiov^a of Ptolemy, and Ap/irffovo-a ofMarcian theHeracleot, 

(“) Arrian HisL Indie 35. 30. 

('*) Opyava — \rriiin HisL Ind 37 — Ptolem Geogr. Lib VT. c. 7. 

» 

('*) Strabo (Geogr Lib XA^I) mentions tbe v(f«rov Tvppfj'ijr, "Scribe” says Isaac 
A’'ossuis '.‘vfiaov riyvpfyrjy, vel mlitatione minima rvph^Tjy ” Observ ad Pompon, 

Melae Lib III c 8 On this subject the learned Salmasius has offered his remarks ; 

(Plinian. Exercit p 831 Tnij ad Rhen 1689), but "diffuse aeque, atque confusS 
as another ingenious tonimentatorobsen’es. Vide Thom. dePinedo, not. in Ogyrid, 
Stephan, de Urbib. p. 730 (Amst. 1078). 
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siicli imitations, tlie old name of tins island , ^vliich was Jarftn, 
or Jenin, ?s now wntten, but in the a'ge of Alexander, pci haps 
From a most excellent manusciipt dictionary, 
we learn that, “ Jai un, (with the vowel accent Jatehh on 
“ ihe first S 3 liable), is the original name of the commcr- 
“ cial sea-port Honmiz{^'^).’’ And that it was moie anciently 
Garun, I infer from analog}’- ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian manner, to change, almost S 3 'stematical] 3 ', the 
Persian g intoy (^®). 


C') Professor He%TieA\hose cnticisraon the “ Vojage of Nearchus” (derived from 
the celebrated Heeren) induced Dr Vincent, as he tells us himself, (Nearcli p 348, 
sec ed) to alter his opinion respecting the identity of Organa wtli Hormuz, expressed 
in the first edition of his “ Voyage,” &c He latterly regarded lairrA as corresponding 
to the ancient Organa I have never seen the works of those learned Germans, to 
vhich he alludes , and cannot adopt their sentiments xnthout further knoulcdn-e of 
their proofs It ould appear from Tetxeira, (Relac de los Rejes de Harmuz, p 11 ), 
that an old man named Gerun, and his xnfe, (un viejo llamado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole inhabitants of that barren island, since called -uhen 

the first colonj of Persians settled there about the year 1302 I am inclined to 
suppose that the man was sumamed from the island , and Ebn Haukal, (in 
the tenth centurj), mentions Jarim, among the sea ports of Kirman, accordin-r 
to the modern MS from uhich his “ Onental Geography,” u as translated, (see p 
138) But I must acknowledge that Jarun does not occur in the more ancient and 
accurately cvntten copy of that u ork, the Sur al hddun 

' ti-vu jjjj Jj\ ^ 

^ ide Berlian Katteo, in voce. 

(“) The 4rahick alphabet wanting that letter (gaf) pronounced by Persians like 
our g in gag, gargle, grand &c (or like the Greek gamma), the earliest Oriental 
geographers who were pnncipally Arabians, substituted for it the j , and so servilely 
hare their works been copied, or translated by the Persians, that few proper names 
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Fiom the natuial bairenncss of this island, and the epi- 
thets applied to It b}’’ Anian, we may doubt whetliQi Oigana 
M’as inhabited at an eail^^ pciiod(^^'. Hamdallah Cazvini 
mentions tliat his contempoiaij’', (in the fourteenth century), 
Kuttub ad’ din, king of the continental Hormuz, was 
induced b}' cncuinstances of danger, “to abandon that teiii- 
“ toi y and establish himself m a cit}’^ which he built in the 
“ island ofJarun, iii the Sea, and distant fiom old Hormuz one 
“ faisang’’(™). But a later authoi asciibes the dereliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Fakhr ad’ din, who in the year 715 
“(of the J\Iohanimedan eia , or 1315 of Christ) forsook that 
“ place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed, 




arc found wntten, in tins respect, according to tlie original orthography. But some 
MS Dictionaries cn ible us to recover a multiplicity of the old names , thus we learn 
from the Bcrhan Kaitca that Andegan is expressed in ihe Arabian manner 

(‘ — ijxF) Andejun (^U-Jo!) We find from the same excellent authonty, that 
Sngistan (also wntten Setstan j^ULuk-j) becomes Sejestan after 

the Arabian fashion Segavand becomes Sgarand, Azcrpaigdn is changed into Azer- 
baijan, Ztngan into Zirijan, Gnrg&n into Jurjan, Pushang into Fnsbanje , by this 
change of g- into j iia\ebeeii formed Daiahjcrd, Vclazjcrd, Rdmjaid (a place near 
PcrscpOlis where I heard the natn e peasants pronounce it Ramgard ), Firuyerd, Jar, 
Allan, and many other names of places and persons, such as Yezdejerd &c Besides 
proper names, the Bcrhan /fcftcinndicdtes various words in which this substitution of 
j for g may be discovered , but the examples here gi\ en suflicienfly establish a kind of 
rule to M hich I may hereafter refer. 

• 

He styles it i 7](tov eprfftijy te koI an island desert or barren, and rugged. 

Hist Indie, c. 37 « 

•> « ' > 

lXj Wi ^ 
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“ in Jaruiv, and this island,” adds the historian, “ is no^y called 
“ Hormuzc; and the Franks, or Europeans have possessed it 
'' about one hundred and tliirtj years (‘^) ” 

These were the companions of Alfonzo de Albuquerque 
who in 1507 took Hormuz, after a combat descnbed with 
much animation by one of his countrymen ; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assuies us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 

« 

«;4P“ t— j ( ) 

_j Afl 1—-^ J \} USj^ \.'j 

The new Hormuz, or Jeritn, is in circumference six or seren miles ; and distant 
from Dofar, the nearest place on thePersian continent,fire miles, and from the nearest 
in Arabia nine leagues, according to that excellent traveller before quoted, (p 40) 
Teixeira; a Portuguese, iiV bo used, however the Spanish tongue (RelaciondelosRejes 
de Harmuz, p. 13) Having visited this island in IC04, he confirms \rnan’s descnp- 
tion, (See note 19) , for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says he “ todo sierras 
" colladof, y malezas asperrinias y horribles " (p 14) But one of the advantages 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distich, which Teixeira 
has thus preserved, (p 43) “dele Duzman bara man Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd 
man danah hast,” And translates “el corapon de mi enemigo se abraza^ porque 
“ me v6 estar cercado de la mar ” “The heart of my enemy is burning, because he 
“perceives that I am surrounded by the Sea,” These verses as he relates, were 
sung throughout the City and island by King Salgor Xa (Sajghm Shah, alA ^*5—) 
on learning that a hostile pnnce who ruled the opposite continental temjory was 
indignant because such a rock afforded secunty to his foe The Persian words 
might be thus expressed m their proper characters, and in ours, 

'if ^ i-r-vA ^ J 

“ Dil-i dushman her man haldbhast 

*'Kth gird a gird-i man deryh hast.” 

and this doggerel may be literally translated, “The enemy’s heart is against me 
“ become as roasted meat ( Kahab ) ; because all arpund me is the sea." 
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valiantly defending a place naturally strong and well 
foitified by art("). 

Of those Em opeans, a Persian manuseript, the Tarikh 
Aulum Ardj, (composed in l6l6) makes mention, as the 
company or body Fioiighiah Fortugahah, and relates that 
having by means of briber^’- and tieachery found their way 
to the island of Hormuz, they there constructed a Kute, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castle("^). • 


(”) Ppilrodc Mnriztlius describes tliebatllc, and its various effects on men, women 
and all other Imn" creatures “Cometeo a cidade, por natureza & arle bellicosiss- 
“imn, defendida no mar & na terra por mais de30 mil bomens de guerra, denafao 
“ Perscos & Aruliios , com os quaes se travon a peleia no mar, com tanto fervor & 
“ valentia de ainbas as partes quo durou espasso de oito boras, sem se conhecer 
“mellioria de alguna dellas, porque todos se houverao naquelle conflicto com arden- 
“tissiraos aiiimos & com tanta vanedade de bellicos instrumentos, que parecia que 
" todos os cleraciitos crao guerra, & propria destruicao sua , porq o estrepito horreiido 
de artelliana q do quando em quando sciiitillava, fazia tal mistura de borrenda 
“ confusao, que os bomens nao sabiao cm que luger estavao , as mulheres pejadas 
“ fdzno aborto , & todas as cnatiiras viveutes imaginavao, que se acabavt^ o mundo." 
See ‘ Didlogos de vana Historia ” Lisb 1672 (or 1074) 4to p 336 The inhabitants 
•who, according to tins Portuguese author, so bravely defended their countiy, are 
described by tlie traveller Barbosa (in 1516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race. “ Gli liabitatori di questa isola e citta sono Persiani e Arabi , — h gente molto 
“ bella e biauca e di biioua- Stature, ’’ — .See Ramusio’s Italian Collection of Fiaggi. 
Vol I p 293 fol. Veil. 1606. 

4 Aj Cjijs? J (“) 

^ j • eo\ii i— cuvu.! <ul» j\ 

Our author thinking it necessary to evplaiu the word Kftt, shews that in this 
sense, it is not Persian , and we know that it is not Portuguese. But the MS. dictionary 
Berhan Katiea informs us that it is borrowed fr’om the language of India. 
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Here, for above a century, they continued to enjoy 
the luxunes afforded by commercial intercourse the most 

f 

extensive; such as had rendered this place m 1442, n lien 
Abd ar'’ mzAK, Ambassador from Shah Rukh king of 
Persia, visited it on his way to India, an emporium 
for the seten climates of this word(^^^) ; and produced that 
exuberant opulence on which our iMilton has confericd 
eternal celebnty(^). 


Seethe "Vojage de la Perse dans I’lnde/’iuM Langles’s " Collection Portative 
“ de Vovages ” p. xxix. ' This account of Aid arrizal^s mission is extracted from 
the jSJallea as Saadein, before noticed in p G7 Piefemng to mj copj of the onginal 
i\ork, (a valuable Persian MS), I l^nd that the author begins his praises of Jcrtm 
or Hormuz, a verse which might have served for their conclusion, 

(Ja) 

“ On the face of the earth it has not its equal ” That it was held in tins high 
estimation we have the testimony of NieubolF, recorded in Churchill’s Collection of 
Vo}nges and Travels Vol. II. p 233 (First edit) Wnting in 1CG2, he sa\s “the 
“ citj of Ormus whilst under the p nsdiction of the Portugueses and before the 
“Persians made themselves masters of it in 1610, was a very statelv, nch and magni- 
“ficent place, of which the mhabitants used to boast, that, “ if the world were a nn<^, 
“ Ormus nvist be considered as the diamond." Tor after the Portugueses hadconquer- 
“ ed this city, they were very careful in adorning it from time to time with most 
“magnificent structures, to suchadegree thatall the irons belonging to their windows 
“and doors were gilt ; and it was the common opinion in those days, that,if they 
^‘had remained masters of it till now, they would have turned them into massivfr 
“ gold.” 

(“) “ Hish on a throne of roval state, which far 
o “ Out shone the wealth oj Ormus and of Ind, 

“Or where the gorgeous EUsi with nchest hand 
“ ShowFs on her kmgs barbanc ptarl and gold ” c 

Farad. Lost. B. II. 

The finest pearls that decorated the Persian kings, or were showered on them when 
ascending the throne, (according to a very ancient custom;, might have been obtained 
from the sea which forms the southern boundary of their dominions; and the pearl? 
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Butearl3’’ in the seventeenth century, Shah Abba's, king 
of Pei*sia, assisted b^'' the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transfeired its commerce to Gombroon, 
or Gnmrun, situate on the continent, and after him stjded 
Bander Ahhuki jSjS) or the Poi t of lang Abbds " Pi om 
this period Honniiz lapidly declined and once more Aveais 

i 

an aspect of almost total desolation. 

It has, howcvci, so long occupied om attention 'that 
a few lines must suffice on the subject of Larek and 
Kishm, -which, as I befoie obseived, wd saw early on 


litre found were most Inglih pn/ed, according to Pliny (Nat Hist Lib fX. c 35). 

Tliooplirastus nieiilioiis lliosc jiearls wliith some islniids in tlieErUbrcan sea (e>> n; 

Epuvpn") produce , and Mr Hill in liis notes on that Greek Litliologist (p 03 Lond 

says “the fines! in the world arc those of the Pasian Gulf There are a great 

“ iiuiiiher found about Cape Comorin and the island of Ceylon, but they are greatly 

“ inferior to the Pn sian , and \ erv large ones have been found about Borneo, Sumatra 

“and the neighbouring islands, but not of the fine shape and water of the Persian.” 

This confirms what Salmasius had before declared “ In sum Per^ico majores 

0 

*‘repcrmntur qua; et ceteris oinnilnis candoris ac niagnitudinis doti anteferuntur Indo 
" Romanis adferehanlur 'Plin Cvercit p 824 (cd 1089) The pearls of this Gulf are 
celcbnited by ^arlous Eastern writers among whom I shall only cite Hamdallah 
Caz\ i'ni. In describing the sea of Oman, or of Pars, he saysy 

‘-’’If-' 

j' i ^ LS^ i 

“ And from the island of Hoi muz to the island of Bahrein, it is possible to procure 
“pearls by ’means ol divers , but those which they find m diving about Balnein, are 
“of such magnitude as cannot be equalled elsewhere, and the chief pearl fishery is 
“from Kcis to Kharck , Dear' Aden also, very good pearls may be obtained." 
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tlie eigltteentli. LdreJ: is supposed bv a learned vTiter 
to be therOrgana of Arrian, rather than Ho? muz. vrhicli it 
nearly equals in sizey"'). The insenious Xiebulir has \rnt~ 
ten its name Lared^cli '-y}- or as ire may express it, 
X'zr^'; but by the appheadja of a rule established above, 
(see note 18% I am mdueed to sumeet that the true 
orthography, if not Lareh. 'vould certainly be Lares'c'). 

Hehhn or Khhm. the ancient Oaracta or Vorokldha. 
vrhere king Erythras rras entombed, retains something of 
its classical nanle in Bract, or I'roctj'] : by Arabs it is 
distinguished as ‘‘the long island,*’ Jeziiat iouUeh. v/hile 
by Pefrians it is stided in the same sense. Jezhah dirdz 


I iizre b-;fore ailaded 'in note IC^ to tee altered rp'niCD of Dr Viccent on 
the idendtv of Hormuz and Oruam. 


(p'j .Sji Nirbaur informs u$ that the names of p^ces in tnh nei^hhonrcoo I 
Tvere Triy^en for him n\ a merchant of Abuihehr; 'Descript. « e TArab p, 255, Cop^rli. 
1773^- In hL rime 'ib. p 273. almost ali the icLal^^nti of that to n v ere Arab;,, as 

tae;-are atp'o^ent ; and viould mrite zccordingU ^ Lcrq. lo p. 2S4. 

Erect vrdKon Qncixcir', by the Po'tncnese. ^ee Te*5<^'ra, R'^Iac. He Hmnnz 
p a. Sir Thomas Hernerl’s Travels, p 1 12. 'ed. . Tne OSc^irra of -ir-Ln r ho 
mentions Inat traditio j placed tLe'e tee touib of E-ill ra=, Hbl. led c. 37, PtolpiuT 
•nites O. '-■r.ygx Lib. Tl. c. 8. For Erect SeaD AnvLic, ani others. 

< 

'!S'‘'bu'’r having rr!en’'oned the Ocrcctc of Ami-’u ?”ots that "cette i=Ie da 
“volfe Perrique e-t ceileqnelesArabe5no'uix:<"nli?-rirt/rcf Tetr/Z; e= Persans jfrrf 
" Drl'^c, et Europ^ce-S K'ti^chned 'Dfctr. de I tr^b. p ’2Cj. Contnb. 1773 Tne 
Araomk name is thus v ritten ' PvrzLn as in paT^aI:e irb’cL 1 shall 

q ote from ’be nS.^u/imr cret Aihcri. ^ ~iZ I'.j d '7 

"Thexilaad ol Kishn, is aLo caiieo JtAreh cirn- or “The Loualsknd.” If 
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An original map now before me, executed in the 
tliiiteentli centur}'-, represents it as the Jezirah Ldfet, or 
“island of Lafet;” this name is given in modem times 
to one of its pimcipal ports(^). 

Our entiance into the Pcisian Gulf would afford an 
oppoitiimt}’^ of filling seveial pages with extiacts fiom 
EasLcin gcogiapheis respecting its extent, its vanous 
islands, the towns situate on its shoies, its natural pro- 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little moic than such places as the coiitse of our 
voyage bi ought immediatel}’- within my own observation, 
reseiving foi a futuie occasion, what might be entitled , 
the “Peiiplus” of this celebiated sea, which, hke the 
Gieek and Roman authois, we geneially denominate the 
“ Persian Gulf,’^ although it appeals also among them 
as the Bab^donian sea, and, fiom that king above 
mentioned, the Eiythiean. This name, howevei, signifying 
red 111 Gicek, has caused a confusion with that bay 

■Nicbiilir’s words imply 111 U Curopoans tpive the unme of Keishm originally to tins 
island, the Persian passage above quoted does not prove him wrong For the Aulu/n 
*Arai «as composed while f/ojmKZstill belonged to tl e Portiigues' , and other Furopeans 
frequented the Cult, nor do I recollect the name in any older Arabick oi“Pprsiau ma- 
nuscript Yet Ktshm, whatever he its meaning, appears in ’the quotation, as pnor to 

the longer descriptive name- It fs written by Alghafari. 

(”) “ LapJit, Puerto y poblacion en la isla Bioct que comunmente deziiros los 
“ Portugueses Qncixome " Teixeira Rclac de Harmuz. p. 9. L&Jtl, or Laft 
(pronounced Loft ) is in some nia|ts falsely named Left. 
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more particularlr called ihe ‘'Red Sea”{^‘). But vre find 
iu the -^orks of oriental -vrriters that a rerj* different 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf ; for bv many it 
is descnbed as the “ Green Sea^f*)- The Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eabtem manuscripts as the sea of Fars 
or Pars, of Oimn, of Kirmin, of B ihrein, of Katif, of 
Basrah ; deriving these (and other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 


(^jln Strabo’s &fosr. Lib. XV rvp finfl the Persian Gvlf, Tlto^nzos eoK-cs, arifi in 
PIidCs Xat. Hut- Lib VI c 24 “ ‘'inua Peraicu-* ” See also, Ptniem- Oeosr Lib VI, 
Priician Perie? I G07. Pomp. Mel. de situ < rb Lb III. caj> 8, and others. 
Aminianua Marcellmus fLib XXIIL calls it the Persian Sea “ Persicum mare” 
' Bs Dionvslus it is sUled the Pasian Ocean in line 1082 of bis Pcnesesis H-ci fiti 
^aoa ^evfia -o TUptricoi 'uceaioto Plutarch (lu Liicullo) describe'' it as the Baby- 
lonian sea speak ng of the Arabs «ho came from its shores a-o -t et 3a\nT- 

cTji AcaoEs 'That it vras named the Erythrean Sea, YavTpn ■co-Va-rcra, after king Er\ th- 
ras, ve learn from Arrian, 'Hist Iiid. c. 37. See also c 32) The tomb of Erntliras 
is noticed likeanse by Strabo, (Lib. XTI\ Plin^, (Nat HisL Lib. \ I t. 24' Soii- 
nns, (Poljfaiit. cap xiisiii), <S:c. That the Romans called that sea rerf ahitb nas 
entitled Erythrean by the Greeks, Pliny informs us; and much elaborate cnticism has 
been employed m endeavonrs to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, and how far this name might be allowed to extend. 


(^;Thns Sheeif Al- Edeisi, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, sajs An 
thelntroductiontohisArabick work printed at Rome, 1592) ^ ^'ajl 

“The Green Gulf; and this is thesea of Ears, or Persia.” Tmo Arabitk treatises 


before mentioned, (p 22; which I have asenbed to Een Al Taedi, (althoueh bis* 
name does tot appear in the MSSj inform ns that the Sea of Fars ••'(* ^ > 

“isnalled the Green Sea ” Butsome Eastern Geocrapbers extend this dinomin tion 
to the extreraits of India, where the Sea of Chin cdmmences ''o the M^. Ajaicb al 
htidin In this ma i erHerodotus, (who does not partieularh dulin^uish the Persian 
Gulf), confounds the Arabian sea and part of tlielndian Ocean, under the seneral name 
of red or Erythreaiu And Pliny stvles the Persiin Gulf “a bax of the Pied Sea.” 
To the w ords of these ancient authors I shall refer in another p ace 
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In the Plates, VIII, and IX. and in the Appendix 
to tins volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a veiy extiaoidmary map of the 
Persian Sea ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thnteenth centui}'-, and, with fifteen others, illustiatmg 
a most ^ ahiable Gcogiaplncal manusenpt. I shall no far- 
thei encioach on the plan of my intended Pei iplus," than 
to obsei ve that m this map Ldfet, through some mistake 
of the penman or pamtei, is placed moie remote from 
Hormuz than the othei two islands, Awal and Kharek ; 
but the map to which I have befoie alluded, represents 
it with gieatei accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundai}’- of Pais. 

While Hormuz and KhJim weie still within our vieWj 
(caily on the eighteenth) we discoveied two sloops, 
supposed to be pait of the pirate fleet. As the Lion 
was becalmed, Captain Heathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, mtli about fifty men and two twelve-pound canon- 
ados in boats, puisued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
them to the ship. The}’' weie full of Arabs, who declared 
themselves people of Muscat on their way to Bander-Abbasi\^), 

Gamrunox Bmidcr Ahhasi not long benefit by the fall of Hoimuz, but 
appears to lla^ebeen nearlyruintd during the reign of Nadir Shah whose tj’ranny 
estended its baneful influence even to this extremity of the Persian empire , so tliat 
in 1750 Mr Plaisted found there nine houses out of ten deserted Yet at Gombroon, 
says he, “ there had been less oppressiou, as being at a great distance from the court, 

'• than in other toivns which were more exposed by being near it.” See "A Journal 
from Calcutta to Aleppo, &c.” p 11 Lend 1758. Duod. 
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and although suspiciously armed Avitli such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Juasmes, they produced 
papers which corroborated this declaration ; and many 
of them were, 'besides, known to persons m our Glirah ; 
therefore, on the nineteenth, they were liberated and 
continued their voyage, whilst we proceeded by the 
Great Com, Littfe Coin, and other rock^’^ islands, having 
Cape Musseldoni and the Aiabian hills in view, (Plate VI. 
Ho. 13) We were mortified to learn soon after, that 
those Arab vessels did, actualh', belong to the piiatical 
fleet of the Juas)nes{^) . 

Durmg the twentieth we saw the Tombs, (Plate VI , Xo. 
14), and Cape Sertes or Certes, (Plate VI. Xo 15), and 
fired several shots at a large boat, which aftei some 
hours escaped m the dark bj’' means of oars. Of the 
twenty-first much was spent in a calm off Pohor 
(Plate ^VI. ^Xo. l6). On the twenty-second we passed 
another island, Nobjleur, (Plate VI. Xo. 17). the thermo- 
meter varying between 67 and 70. We perceived 

c 

Mount C/iarek or Chaieg, (Plate VI. Xo. 18); and it 
was still in sig;ht on the twentv-third, when a strono- 
Xoith-west wmd rendeied the sea verj rough, and 



C”) To Captain Heathcote I am indebted for an e\tracrdinarj shield and sword, 
purchased by him from one of those Arabs, who told me that the sliield was made 
“ out of the skin of a jrreat fish ” Its form is represented m the Miscellaneous 
plate, and a descnption annexed 
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l3CComing moie violent in the evening, injured one of 
oiii sails. The Ghiah paited fiom us, having* snapped 
llie hav'sei oi tOAving-iope , and vas at a considerable 
distance all the twent 3 '^-fouith. We were driven so much 
out of our couise, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessarj'^ to anchoi vithin two miles ^of Keisli, where 
■we lemained, in ten lathoms watei, dischaiemg: at msht 

' ' o o o 

I 

guns and lockots, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to 
our fiiends in the Ghiah, for whose safety some appre- 
hensions vere cntei lamed 

25. Earlj-- this moining I made a sketch of Keish, 
(Plate VI. No. 19), which is an island almost flat, * 
and 3 ’icldmg date trees, but not very profusely ; among these 
we could discern a few mean looking building?. Behind 
It appealed, the coast of Peisia, and ovei its Eastern 
cxtiemit 3 ^ Chaich Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrah 
appi cached us, and a pait 3 >' of the Liohs crew reamed 
fiom the shore vith a bullock, some sheep and eggs. 
The ^officer (Lieutenant Young) ivho had landed theie, 
informed me that Kcish afforded excellent water, which was, 
diawn from ivells by means of ivheels He saw about 
an hundred of the inhabitants , they lived in mud-hoiises ; 
the men seemed shy ,and suspicious , not, perhaps, 

{“) Soon after the commencement of ourvo>age fcom Bombay, this vessel and 
the Lion had been separated m stormy weather, bnt there was, at that time, little 
danger to be expected from pirates, and the Arabian sea afforded ample room. 
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vrithout reason ; for. (if their rrords and signs Trere 
right! V interpreted) some strangers had come there a 
short time before, and committed many acts of riolence. 
The -uomen evinced a disposition more frank and hos- 
pitable: in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, vere the eves, ^riiich 
alone could be seen, a just cnterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to 7\ir. 
Young; and one even laid her band upon his arm: but 
these familiarities vere austerely repressed by a 2 rev- 
bearded Sheikh, vho compelled the females to rerire. Some 
rice-fields irere observed, and the soil appeared capable of 
'more cultivation than it had received{^'). 

Cy I 'bzre rcEiitloned acts of vio'eEce reren’Ij ccir.iri’ted Ef Kthh, Lut trn't thzt 
tirej T-ere mt IiLe those iicpated to the Poriogec-se Ro-'i Ferevra Andrarie, 
■gio bzTTuz Izsded here ob’ised z fEtber znd niotber to reitro* their Imle icfEnt 
tj pounding it in z mortar. "Ce i^enerzl elcit cn Diabie incame,” as Thevenot 
jtKllj obterres. •'Vfj\zge5, Tome IV. p. 618. Axst. 1727, Sme. ed,. As ice 
name of this respectable Frecchman mirst again occcr,. I shall here nogce some 
donbts nuj'jstlj entertained respecting the anifaen:icit\ of his "^orh, tsh'ch "'ir James 
Porter, (Obserr. on the Tcrhs, Vol I. p y and later Eng’ub ''riter-, .'onetZ verv 
d,stingulsbed trzTeller^, have regarded as the literary impoAcre of a man vho bad 
never quitted Europe. Bnt the eldcrand i^cvn~er Tnevenot hare been confounr^ed. 
Thiurch v-ho was Librarian to the King ofFrance, and p jb ished a Co’'ectinn of other 
persons travels, (IT e onr Pcrchas, Hakinvt, or Harris, ; zed the nepAfir who vLited 
many conn'Pes of the East. VTe cannot suppose a colloslon between C' ardm and 
any contemporary traveller; especially one with r ho m be did not aaree m certrnn 
opinions. Tet weSnd him mention “iSETnevenot le Vovasenr hb mien iew with 
him near Persepoiis; and the mistake both of Pietro della Vdle and of Th-vecot, 
concerning ancient scclptu'es at that place. (Voj. de Chard. Tome IX p. 12i, 124, 
125, Rontn, 1723;. Thevenot likewise speaks of some fellow cojmnmen who 
travcEed in Pemia wIiLe he was there. Such as Tavernier and Doliere, kDatiliei 
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Upon this island, also, our part}’- found goats ; no longer 
consecrated to Venus and IMercur}’-, as m the time of 
Alexander, when Neaichus, ivitli the Giecian fleet, cast 
anchor hcie : foi the Cataa of his journal, (pieserved” by 
Aiiian) IS Kets oi Keish m the nomenclature of oriental 
geographyC^). 

The antiquity of this name, I have not been able to 
asccitam* nor can I lecollect anj"^ mention of Keish 


Dcsl.mdcs, autlior of “ Les Rcaulcz tic la Perse,” 4to 1673) Had he used their 
11 lilies to fat our anj liler.irj cheat, those writers who siirtired him many jears would 
assuredly hat c declared him an impostor (See Voy de Thev Tome IV. p 491). 
He died at Mtanah, lu Persia, Not 1667, and some jears after, his bones were' 
remoted thence hj IM Pctisde la Croix, (Oriental Interpreter to the King of Prance), 
and interred in n temeterj of Christians at Tabnz *'Je m’ acquittal du devoir que 
“ 1 ctois oblige dc rendre an hou ami de mon pfere, feu M Tlievenot, si estim6 eu 
“ Perse pour son honnetetl; ct sa doctrine , et enterrfe dans cet endroit depuis dixans . 
“ jc fis transporter scs ossemeus par des Pretres ‘Vrraenieiis cn I’eglise des Capucins de 
“ Taurj z " (Extrait du Journal du Sicur Pelis, Pils, iS. p 140 published by M Langlfes 
tvith the “Relation de Dourry Effendt,” Pans, 1810) It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimonies respecting one whom the best informed of his countrymen quote with 
respect, styling him indifferently “Tlievenot the jounger," or “ the nephew," or the 
“tr.ueller ” He seems to me, as far as I have traced his steps, in general worthy of 
the cp'ithctflCCKrffte, bestowed on him by Gibbon (Rom Emp Chap XVII note 34). 
A good account of Thesenot, aud of liis travels, maj be found in Collier’s “ Great 
Historical Dictionary ” Vol II (Sec edit folio, Lond 1701) But it must be acknow- 
ledged that not only by Moreri, but other French writers, have the two Thevenots been 
confounded, as appears from the "Dictionaire Histonque,” of Ladvocat (Par 1760). 
and the “ Nouvelle Bibhotheque d’un Homme de gout ” Tome HI p 454. (Par 
1777) , 

(’’) Arnan describes Catgia as a desert island Kara/ijr yijaoy the sheep 

aud goats dedicated there to Hermes and Aphrodite were brought, he sajs, eiery 
j'ear from neighbourmg places (Hist Ind cap. 37). 

, Z 
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made by an Eastern author earlier that Zakaria Cazvi'ni. 
He died m the year 1575, and shall be quoted below. 
Saadi who suriuved him sixteen yeais, also notices the 
island oiKeish m a story of his But, admitting 

the authonty of a Persian manuscript, we ma}’- assign 
its name to the tenth centurj’-, when one Keis, the son 
of a poor widow, m Sudf, embaiked for India, with 
lus sole property, a cat There he fortunately ai lived 
at a time when the palace was so infested b}’’ mice or lats, 
that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were emplo3'ed 
to drive them from the royal banquet Keis produced 
his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were bestowed on the adventuier of Siidf, 
who returned to that city, and after waids, with his mother 
and brothers, settled m the island, “which, fiom Imn, has 
“ been denominated Keis, or, according to the Peisians, 
“ Keisld’i^^). Of this anecdote I should not have noticed so 

f 


(”) Beginning thus, ^ (Book III) But this storj is not found 

' (I 

every MS. copy. 


j JJL) jjU b j (^) 

' \J^ ^ '~-ir 

See that rare manuscript Chronicle, the t— ToiklixWesftf, composed^ns 
appears by different dates) at 'the end of the thirlteiith and beginning of the four, 
teenth century, by Abdallah SHiRA'zr (till Axs The style of tins 

work IS much admired by the Persians, although in manj places so obscure and 
difficult, that to most copies of it marginal explanations have been added. It contains 
the History of Hdla' ku Kha'n and Chengiz Kha'n. 
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inai^y particulars, had other information occurred 

respecting the name. In countries nidely separated, and in 

» 

vaiious languages, the same story has been related of 
didbrent persous('‘”j. 

\yhether the alls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of ancient edifices, pr had been lately 
consti ucted , we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a flourishing cit 3 \ Zakaria Cazvi'kt, a wnter of 
the thirteenth ccntuiy having stated Ke^s72 to be fouryff 7 W 7 /g 5 , 
oi above fourteen miles in cii cumference, mentions, that “its 
“tovn IS of vei}’^ pleasing appearance ; with a castle and 
“ many gates, gaidens and various structures, so that it is 
“ one of the most delightful places in our time"^(^^). He adds 
that this island was the resort of ships fioni Persia, India and 
Aiabia, the merchants fiequentmgitfor commercial purposes. 


IIawdallah, his fellow citizen who lived in the next 
century after him, states the extent of Kets (or KasJi’J, to be 
four farsangs b^" four farsangs, “and m this island," continues 


Besides our English Wluttington, so long the hero of a favourite nurserj-tale, 
I find theaortliy Florentine “messer Ansaldo degh Ormanni," indebted to feline, 
assistance for nches and celebntj , his two cats, "due bellissinu gatti, un maschio e 
“ uua femmina,” soon relieved the king of an island (Canana) on ahichhe had been 
cast bj a violent tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was recompensed " con 
" nchissihji doni ” See a letter of " Conte Lorenzo Magalotti” in the "Scelta di 
" Letterc Famdiari,” published by Nardmi Lond. 1802 (p 139) 






MS. Setr al bclad. (third chpiate;. 
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he, “is t]ie cit3' of Jfp/s, and .in other parts of it aie 
“plantabons of date-trees, and lands 3ne]ding com. The 
“ inhabitants fish, (or dive), for peails • the air is extreme] v 
“ivarm, and the vater used heie is ram collected and 
“preserved in reseiToirs or cisterns”(‘^^). 


But the buildings vhich •\ve indistinctly sav, ina}' have 
belonged to a palace, of v.'hich xIbdallah Suira'zi 
seems to speak, as if still existing, a splendid edifice, 
at the penod ivhen he vnote, (from 1299 to 1319). This 
palace Avas erected I13' the Snajran adventurer above- 
mentioned atid lus descendants, under -whom Keis liecamc 
, the great commercial mart for Hind and Sind ; C/iin and 
Twlestdn. So that “it is now,” adds Ardallah, “ one of 
“ the pnncipal islands of Jhrs ; audits fame is celebrated 
“throughout all regions ; and being pi oclaimed in eveiv 
“ language pervades the wide expanse of the umverse”(^^). 


f 

It would appear that the successors of Keis constituted 
themselves mdependent sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. Teixeira, 






MS Kozhat al colub (Geogr. chap 12). Ajjo 


MS. Tarilh i-Wesaf. (chap. 2). j 
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■\vlio copied tlie Peisiaii Annals of Tuua'n Siia'h, informs 
ns that Aya'z haA*nig examined Jarihi lequested it from 
the King of Kei/s, to 'whom it then belonged, as all 
the olhci islands m the Persian Gulfc*^). This anecdote 
is confinned by the histoiian Ahhmed al Guafa'ri, 
■who iclates that the Piiiicc of Hoi muz, Sheha'b ad di'ist 
Aya'z “pin chased the island of Jarun^ from the Kings 
of Keisli,” and began to ciect edifices tlieie m the 3'ear 
710 , 01 of oiir Cl a 13 11 (■’*). Jarun, the neiY Hormuz, 

by its acbantagcoiis position neai the Gulfs mouth soon- 
mtercepted the commeicc of Xm/f One^iose into -w^ealth 
and impoitance as the other declined, and the fall of 
both ■within a shoit time, might hare suggested, as we ^ 
A'lcwed them, man}’’ subjects for moral reflexions. But 
of these small islands the deca}’’ was forgotten amidst 
the niimeioiis and extensive scenes of desolation wlucb 
the neiglibouimg continent presented to our notice. 

We sailed fiom Kcish before noon on the twenty- 
fifth , passed by Sii /if and Gilum, and saw Inderaha : 


(”) “ Conciderola Ayaz, j satisfecbo della trato de pedirla al Rey de Keys cuya 
“ era, como todas las deraas qne en el sino Persico harm ” ^ 

Relac, de los Rey es de llnruinz p 12. 

•y 

1; c— 

MS. TarikJi JeMn ar& (Chap, of the Kid^s of Hormuz). 
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but coming about midnight fiom thirt^-^ fathoms water into 
seventeen, and aftenvards into seven, we anchored(^®). 

The remote prospect of Sii'/if and Gildin on the coast 
of Ldi'istdn, with the hills extending be3'ond Charelc, 
eastward, and lost in the horizon towards the west, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. Xo. 20 ). 
But the i*iew (Plate VII. Xo. 3 ), taken when we had 
approached more nearlj’’, will conve\’' a better idea of 
Sirdf ; once the great seat of Asiatick commerce, rivalling 
Shirdz in size and rank among the cities of Pars ; and 
embeUished vdth man3’' splendid and costh* mansions ; 
such, at least, the3" were in the estimation of Ebn Hau- 
KAL, who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand dindn on the 
“ building of their houses,’’ and he represents the cit3’ 
as nearly equal in size to Shirdz ; which, when he tra- 
velled (in the tenth centur3'), extended between three and 


Gilam appears to be the Ua of Aman, as Dr Vincent remarks (Nearchus, p, 
375. Sec ed.l807)But«e can scarcely suppose it the Ghilan Hhich H amdallah 
CA 2 A I'xi enumerates among the tsZemfs of this Gulf, subject to the Persian government, 
(See the MS. Kozhat al colub. Pifth Fail, or Section of Seas and Lakes) 
The Inderabia of some English naiigators is Anda tia, Andcripe, Jnderrea, m 
different churls, accordmg to Dr. Vincent, (Nearch p .375) n bo thinks it the Calcand- 
rus of Arrian. I do not find a corresponding name in anj of ray oriental manuscripts. 
Jnd- Arabia form a smooth compound, but Lol applicable to this Periian idand, 

nor conformable etymologically to Hindtribizs Niebuhr expres-es the name 

in Arabick or Persian characters, (Descr. del'Arab p 283/ Teiseira uxiles Andrety 
(^^lage &c p. 66), and Colonel Czp^trEandcraby, (Observ. on the Passage to India 
p. 241. 3d.ed). 
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four milcs(‘*0- Abu’l Peda wliofiequcntlj’^ repeats the very 
voids of Ebn Haukal, mentions those houses, ^nd the 
thirty thousand dinars; a sum equivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand pistoles of Eiuopean curienc 3 '('’®) And it appeals 
that m the coustruction of those houses, wood was pnn- 
cq^all^: used, impoited fiom Afiica, as I am authorized 
to aflum, although a learned Oiientahst has supposed 
that It was furnished b}' Europe(‘^'’). 


(") Orient Gcogr of Ebn Hauk p. 102. 194 

(‘*) “Trento nville dinars qui font qinn/e millc pistoles de nostre monnoyc ” See 
the “ Anciennes Relations des Indes,&c (p 142), of M Reuaudot This ingenious 
commentator has not quoted the Arabick (ext of Abu’l Feda, but I find it among 
the fnigments of this author’s uorks, published at Vienna, (Ev Bierri? njy Avorptas 
1007 Oct. p 2GG), with a Greek translation bj Demetrius Alexandrides 

lj\^ ^ ^ l/ J ^ J 

jUjo u-eJI jjj 

(”) " La pluspart (de leurs maisons), estoient basties de bois qu’on y apportoit da 
"pais des Ft ones, oa de I Europe ”So Renaudot,(Anc Relat p 142) translates the words 
of Abul Feda, whom he seems to ha%'e consulted through the medium of Golius, 
(in Al-Fargh) According to the Arabick text printed at Vienna, (See mj last note) 
what Renaudot has rendered Pats des Francs is Zenje ^ expressed m the Greek 
version bj Ze-yyirart] Ebn Haukal’s work (I quote the best manusenpt, distui- 
guished as Sitr al hcldan ) gives the passage thus. 

(Ji) (jluol lf»U- ,\Jy j 

" And their houses are chiefly constructed of wood, which they import from Zanghdr" 
But the lusliinan Hafiz Abrd' ui^is MS Chronicle more particularly desenbes the 
African materials employed by those Strajians They formed, says he their edifices of 
“ gatch (a very fine white mortar like plaster of Pans) and of brick, and on 
" the houses of this city they expended much ebony-wood and ivory brought in ships 
“ from the borders of Zcvje or Ethiopia.” I here annex the Persian passage . — 
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To me Sinif appeared inconsiderable ; situate close 
to tlie sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, which 
neither exlubited on their sun-parched summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest sjmiptom of 
vegetation. Behmd it, houever, m a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been vcidantand 
fertile spots. I could disccin a castle with three toweis 
above the town, and at some distance on the light a whitish 
edifice hke those tombs of Mohammedan saints or Imdm- 
zddelis, which are found near almost ever}*^ Peisian village It 

t 

stood m a small grove, probabl}^, of date trees(^°). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels m front of SudJ, occupied 
(as we may suppose), that place which, during the ninth 
century had been ciowded with ships brmgin^ and leceiving 


Ai t_^ CUjUxJ 

It IS probable that Renaudot’s mistake arose from tlie resemblance, in some inac- 
curate manuscript, between ^ p and Franje and Zanje 

(■'’) As I cballliave frequent occasion to notice tbe tombs of {Persian saints, it may 
be here observed, that the compound word Imdm Zddeh (^sd\j |•U\) signifies tbe 
descendant of an Imdm, one of t!ie great prelates or chiefs of tlie Mohammedan 
religion Those Im/ims appeal to have been equally prolifick as hoi), if a judgment 
may be fbrmed from the multiplicity of hereditary saints iihose tombs are scattered 
o\er Persia. These tombs after thepersonages interred ivithin, are themselves generally 
stjled TmdmZadelis , thus we often heard of a brith-built Imam Zadeh, the ruined dome 
of an Imam Zadeh, &c. But it must not be supposed that Persia is the only country 
fertile in Muselmdn saints, they abound wheresoever the religion of Mohavisied 
prevails , aud thnve luvunantly even on the western coast of Afnca, as we learn from 
Mr. Riley’s very intcresUng “Narrative” of his shipwreck, &c, (Lond. 1017), in which he 
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tlie most piecious mercliandise of distant regions(^^). In 
the tenth, commerce flourished heie, and a imter of that 
time has lecoided the opulence of many Siiafians whom 
he had peisonally known(^*) In the tzc^elfth it is enumeiated 
among the chief cities of Fars{^^), and m the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces and other stately buildings 
of this city(^‘), which was regaided as the emporium 




stjlcs llieir tombs iS'<7i7j/ //oijscs, and tells us (p 537) tliat some of liis companions “were 
“ obliged to dismount and \ralk for about two miles to pass a Saint house, which the 
“ Moors held in high veneration this, adds he, " was the fiftieth Saint-house I had 
“ seen since I left Sueanli ” On evamining in his map the distance between Suearah 
and Azamorc, we may allovt about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related bv preceding travellers have not totally effaced from the reader s mmd, that 
respect winch might naturally be entertained for those whom their countrymen agree 
to pinct in the odour of sanctity, I shall not endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority, but merely declare my opinion that the 
Persini saints equal the African above-mentioned, in virtue and miraculous powers 
as in number, and to both I would apply the following passage from Mr Wmdus’s 
Journey to Mcqumez, (p 65 1725) “ It is difficult either to give a general rule what 
“ a saint m tins part of the world is, or bow he becomes so but any thing evtraordi- 
"nary makes one Some are saints by descent, others for some particular abilities , 
“ as one in this town (Tetuan) for curing sore eyes many Jorhnng fools or madmen; 
“ and some for being gt cal rogues ” 

\ 

(”) Ei’cn of China “La pi uspart dcsvaisseaux Chmois font leur charge a Siraf” 
See the account given by two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century in- 
Ileiiaudot's “Aucieniies Relations des ludes et de la Chine." p 10, 141. 

(*’) Ebn Hatjkal, Orient. Geogr p 115 133, * 

(“) Al Eduisi’s Arabick Geography (Rome 1592) Clim. III. Sect G. 

(“) They are thus mentioned in the MS iSfeir al Jefa'cf ofZAKABlA Cazvi'Ni, (third. 
Climate). j j ^ it**! 
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of Fars when Abu'l feda, wiole in the f ouricenth(’'’) 
But the. Syuan pnnee may have adopted some 
dcsenption of this distant place given by an eaily 
wiitei ; foi PIamd ALLAH Mastouii or CAzyi':si^ 
a contemporary geographer, on Peisian siilijeels of 
pre-eminent authority ; and HaA'IZ Abb u', would aseiibe 
the decay of Sirdflo the rise of Kcish undci those Dilemito 
sovereigns whose dynasty teimmated in i\\c, eleventh centul3^ 
Hamdallah, however, allows that it had foimeily been 
a considerable city('’‘^), and IlAh’iz Abru' boiiovs these 
very words m the beginning of his aceount , then adds, 
that It was, whilst the Khalifahs of leigned, the 

'great commeicial mait by sea and land, for goods biought 
in ships and by caiavans partienlaily camphoi, aloes, 
sandal, and various other aromatiek and fragi ant substances ; 
besides every kind of medieinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese. In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Siraf made wine unequalled, thioughout all the distiiets 
of jpflrs, and the place flouiished until the close of the 
Dilemite goveinment , after which, “ the anccstois of 
‘‘Emir Kbish became predominant; and occupied Keis 
“ and other islands. Thus the commercial advantaires 

O 

“ which Siraf had enjoyed were cut off, and fell into 

(‘")TIiu6 we find it described, (j/y] in the fragments oAbu’l- 

TED a's Geography, (Arabick and Greek) printed at Vienna, as above quoted p 26 G. 

(“) MS Nozhat al Coluh ( Ch. oi Pars ), ^ *— 
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“their hands. Tins ciicumstance happened in the time 
“ of Rukx ad' DOULAHv*')’'. 

Although the mdiisti}’' of man had rendered Si?df a 
floinisliing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. For the tivo Persian authors last quoted, 
and many others, ackiio adedge fliat th6» climate nas hot 
to an extreme, m lulc fountains or running streams ivere 
so feiv and scanty, that the inhabitants diank rain -water 
preserved iii leservoiis. Ebn Haukal mentions a moun- 
tain named Jc?;?, {»:>■), near the toivn, which snpphed it 
iMlli flints and Mater(*®). According to his fuller account 
(m the IMS. Siir ol bddan)^ that mountain (which he calls. 
Jemj IS very broad and ample, and so lofty that 

the air on its summit becomes like tlie climate of the 
Sauhir, or cold region(^'’) In some valhes of this mountain, 
if we may believe the Jehan iidjimh, an extraordinary stone 


J'o- ^J\^\ t> j Oj! h ^ J 

ao , S, 

-/ L..-/ 

MS TarikJi » Hafiz Abru Rukn AD doualh died m the year of our era 976. 

(^•) Orient. Geogr. p. 104 • 

iXAb »i_e^ jl j_cAAij ^ 

(MS S.'i al bcldan't I knou not whether Mount Chareg corresponds to this descnp- 
tion. The compound word Sard-str (pau Om>) signifies a country much affected by 
cold , m opposition to Garni set ^ a warm region.. 
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IS found, winch, when broken, yields a jewel lesembhng 
the rub}^; but liable, after some time, to various changes 
of colour(®°). 

Having within a few da^^’s, since our entiance into the 
Pei sian gulf, traced the rise and fall of commeicial pros- 
perity, from Hormiz Avhich had flouiished on the decay of 
Keish ; to Keish which had impoveiished and ruined Sirqf ; 
we weighed anchor eaily on the twenty-sixth, and as theie 
was little wind, continued to have Charck and the hills of 
Siraf m view for 'several hours('’^). Among the incidents of 
this day I shall only notice that a sailor, of the Lion’s ci ew, 
accused and conscious of some crime, threw himself 
into the sea ; this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of 'witnessmg the activity displayed by man}'^ Arabs and 


ip) The Jeh&n Ndmah <ulj or “Descnplioo of the World’' is quoted in the 

Jljaleb al beldan, under the head of ^-Siraf, or “ the raounfain of 

Siraf." Ihave not seen ih&Jelian namah, butit appears tobea«ork ofllAMDALLAH 
Cazvi'ni, so often quoted m my pages, author of the Nozhat al coICib and TariLh 
ihizidah. But it must not be confounded with the JeMn num& (Uj which 

is a Turkish work (pnnted at Constantinople in 1736) though bearing a Persian title 
A similar account of the .S’lnj/’ mountains and extraordinary stone is given on the same 
authority, m that geographical Khatmah (-iAU-) or “appendix," which properly 
forms the eighth volume of Mirkhond's celebrated chronicle, the Rauzet al Sefa 

The learned Vincent, on many occasions, frankly acknowledges himself unac- 
quainted with the'Eastem languages He was willii%, however, to supposf, what no 
Orientalist could readily admit, that CharraeJe, (ChdreL or Chdreg, 
and Siicif,{yAjf>S) were the same, — Sec his “Voyage of Nearchus." Second 
edit, p, 300, 305. 


C 
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Indians, ivlio, bcfoie om boats could leacli the man, 
leaped from llicir gJirah, ivliich followed us at, half a 
mile’s distance, and Avitli as much apparent ease as 
if the}'' acted on a film sui face, held his, head above the 
water, until he was leceivcd on boaid m a state of 
inscnsibilit}’^ lescmblmg death. 

J 

On the twcnt 3 ’'-scvcnth I made a sketch of BiisJiedh, 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to Avhich 
it appealed oiil}’- as pait of the mam shore, slightly 
piominent Plate VII, (No. 4). icpresents it under this 
aspect with the ncighbouiing coast and bairen moun- 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No 5), we . 
could discern by means of glasses, that there were on 
it some houses, and toweis of brick or clay, situate 
among date trces(®^j. 


Eail}’’ this moining twelve or thirteen dom or Aiab 

¥ 

vessels had been peiceived From their m'anner of ap- 
proaching and suddenly retreating m various directions, 
and from the signals made by their chief or admiral, it 
was conjectured that they belonged to the Juasmes, who 
weie desiious of seduemg our ship into the pursmt 
of some, wlulst other dows of their fleet should attack 


Busheaib or Abushalb, by Niebuhr called Schech Schaib (Descr. 

de I'Arab p 283 Copenh 1773) probably from some chief of the numerous Arabian 
tribes settled in islands and towns, along the Persian coast. 
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the gJirah. In numbei. size, and construction they perfectly 
corresponded to the leports which we had hcaid. Befoie 
noon It was evident that they contained crowds of 
aiTued men, and in these, the pirates were soon 
recognised by many soldiers, vho a year befoie had 
assisted m destroying their settlements at lids al Uieimalii^). 
Several of the 'dozis weie veiy large and well fmmshed 
with guns; the pirates, hovever, lefused to hold anj^ 
paile}", and ive, theiefore, commenced a tremendous 
cannonade, the resounding of which, amongst locks and 
islands and along the shore, vas astonishingly sublime 
Its. more immediate effects obliged the Juawies to save 
' themselves in shallow water, where the Lion could not 
follow , but theie was reason to believe that some of 
them felt our twenty-four pound balls. 

We proceeded with a favounng breeze and on the 
twent 3 ^-eighth saw Bainhdl, a lemaikable mountain 
which lises, hke CJiareg, above the geneial range of high 
lands, (Plate VII. No. 6). We then passed Cape Verdis- 
tan, (or Bardistan near winch, among broken 

rocks and “ hideous precipices,” are some extiaordmary 
springs ,of hot water(®‘‘). 

(“) Rhal Khdmali (jJjzn Arabick name, sigiiifymg ibe “ C<‘pe(or Head 

of the tent ” I shall ha\e occasion to mention tins place in another chapter 

(“) They V ere examined m 1750, by Mr. Plaisted , See his Journal from Cahmt. 
ta/' &c. p. 16. ■ ‘ 
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About noon, on the fust of Maich, u'e anchored 
near Busliehr. Thus ended a T 03 age from England, 
duiing winch the Lion had sailed, according to daily 
calculations, tiicnty thousand six hundred and sevent^-six- 
tndcs{^'') 

At tiro o clock the Governor Moiij^mmed JaafaR 
Kha'n, with the pimcipal meichants of Bushehr, came 
oft m foimal procession to our ship; then boats were 
gaily dccoiatcd, and a flag displaying the Lion and Sun 


(“) I received from Mr. Gaullirop (na\igating master) the following statement of 


the Lion s total run 

From England to Madeira 1519 miles. 

From Madeira to Rio do Janeiro 5366 

From Rio de Janeiro to Bombay 11704 

From Bombay to Busliehr. . .. 1860 


Amount of Cross-beanngs, <tc added by 20449 

Captaiu Heatlicote 227 


20676 miles 


Respecting the islands above mentioned, (page 166), nhich we generally call the 

Tombs, and Niebuhr writes Titnb, or (as it is pronounced Tiimb ) See Vincent’s 

(Nearcli j) 357) He also notices Cape Cci /cs or Nertes in p 358, and in p 359 Pohor, 
the “ Pjlora” of Arrian (IluXwpa) Hi->t Ind. c 37 But I must here remark that 

Niebuhr in writing Bchoi , (Jj (Descrip del’Arab. p 283) imitates the Arabian 
orthographj or pronouiiciation, according to which the Persian P becomes B or F The 

ancient Pyfo2a[]would be better represented byj^A^ Piihur Mr. Ives calls it 
“ Polloar ” (\'’oyage to Ind p 204) iVo^ettr is the Prowr (j^') of Niebuhr p 283. 
I shall state m another place some reasons which once mduced me to suspect a 
confusion in the namewf Frour, and Pohor or Ptilora. 
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of Persiai^^), waved over llie chief barge ; in anotlicr was 
the Nak/'ireh Khdneh, or band of music]ans(‘'^) ; and I 
understood that both the flag and the musick were iionours 
appertaining to Jaafar Kiia'n, not as Hdlcein (j*S’U) or Go- 
vernor of Bmhehr, but as High Admiral of the Empire ^ theie 
was, also, a Ldti, or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat oi looks cap. This fellow whilst singing most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemed to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at certain intervals, clapped their hands togethei with 

f 

a loud 1101 se(‘'®). 


(“) ShU u Khui skid Irdm, have formed, dunng sonic centuries 

the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of the Persian Icings In general 
the Sun IS represented half-nseu over the back of a lion, mJiicIi our heralds might 
describe as passant So it appears on a fclus, or copper com of Kirmdn ShaMn now 
before me, and delineated m a plate of tins work. Respecting tlie Lion and Sun, 
and devices, probably more ancient as armorial bearings, on Persian flags or banners ; 
I shall offer some observations in another chapter. 

(”) NaJi-drah Khdneh literally signifies the “kettle-drum house,” from 

nakareh, a small brazen-bodied drum, and hhaneh a house But it is generally used 
to express an assemblage of military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our 
cars, are loud, harsh and disagreeable There was a most obstreperous drum, accom- 
panying long brazen trumpets, Karrtna, the sounds of which, our sailors 
compared to the braying of asses), and two Surna in appearance not unlike 

clamiets, but sending forth notes such as might be expected from two discordant 
bag-pipes uilhout a drone. TJieroyal AWrareA Klianch, uliichl oftenheard aXTchrdn, 
did not excite a more favourable opinion of the Persian field-musick than tins 
Busliehr baud , but in the course of a few months T became extremely foitj of listen- 
ing to the Selitdreh, the Kemdneheh and other stnug instruments, uhich, .ilthougii the 
perform! rs were ignorant of harmonious combinations or counterjioint, produced with 
good voices in chamber concerts, very soft and pleasing melody. 

(“) The Lutics must be often (and more particularly) noticed in the course of this work. 
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The Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion, 
and ■wcie conducted to the cabin, wheic thej seated them- 
selves on chans m a manner v^hicii e-vdneed the novelty 
and aivkwardncss of then situation. Many tia 3 ’^s filled 
with sivcctmeats, fiuits, and cheese, weie brought as a 
pieseiit fiom Jaatar Khan, ivlio ivas introduced to 
the Ambassador, and aflei an hour's conversation, took 
his leave. The favour of this visit was acknowledged by 
a salute of eleven guns 

hli Biuce, acting as the East India Company's Resident:, 
01 Agent at Bushclir, with Lieutenants Hcniy Willock, 
Taylor, and Mai tin, and Mr. Henshaw, also came on 
boardO. 

2 The governor sent his barge to take ashore Mirza 
Abu’l Hass an this moining at an early hour, foi the 
astrologers had pionounced that fiom sun-rise until eight 
o'clock would be the most auspicious time in which he 
could possibly land Of any concern m this calculation, 

(“I The meritorious conduct of iMr Bruce has since procured him tlie full appoint- 
ment of “ Resident,” at Bushehi Mr Willock commanded a body of Sepoy dra- 
goons, who Iiad accompanied the late mission, and were now m readmJss to receive 
the Ambassador on shore, and attend him during his stay m Persia Mr Willock is 
at present, (181 7), Charged’ AJfaircs at the court of Tehrdn Mr Taylor commanded 
the Resident’s guard of Sepoy infantry at Btisliehr , and Mr Martin had been there 
some time, airaiting an opportunity of returning to India. Mr. Henshaw resided at 
JBushehr. 
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the envo}^, I believe, may be acquitted ; it was made 
by the Governor’s wise men, and Mirza Abu’l IIassan, 
who had now received from the king a patent confeiiing 
on him the title and dignity of Khan, (see p. 2), con- 
tinued with us to the latest moment that they allowed. 
He then, whilst we filed a salute, departed, but not ni 
the BusheJir state-'bai ge , he chose lather to be convej^ed 
in one of oui boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased with this flatteiing piefcience, ivhen they had 
appi cached the stiand, earned him on then shouldeis 
through the watei, to dry giound. On Ins lauding, 
fifteen guns were dischaiged fiom the foit a circum- 
stance which he aftei wards noticed to the ambassadoi, 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid on 
similar occasions , and prognosticating good luck, although 
he was not Avithout enemies in Ins own countiy. 

We remained on board, sending to the Biitish factory 
various aiticles of heavy baggage; militaiy stoies , 
cairiages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To cairy 
these, seveial Nakhudas, or “masters of vessels” 
attended , and as some - of them, having left then 
slippers ih the boats, weie induced by curiosity to enter 
our ship, I had an oppoitunity of rketclnng then figuies 
(See Plate X). 


(°) RespecUug the word NaUmda, See,^;liap. 1, note 78, 
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The ambassador icccived fiom Jaatar KhaV, a fine 
3miing lion Tins was a very gentle creatuie, ar\d seemed 
pleased when the sailois patted Ins head. On bemg 
fiist put into the eoop or cage, he conceived such 
fondness foi an old, lagged, and dirtj'- canvas bag, 
vlncli happened to he theie, that he would not allow 
any prison to touch it: and on movnfg fiom one side 
to anolhci, always took it with him in Ins mouth He 
icfuscd, dining two days, boiled or loasted meat; but 
giccdih' dcvouied law flesh. The country about Bushehi', 
vhcic he had been taken fiie or six weeks before, 
abounded foimeily m wild beasts : it was once, as a 
native mfoimcd me, theil/uodcw i SMr, or “mine of hons"(^^). ’ 


(”) The Arab:ck word dlaadm sigtufyiug in general metals, or minerals, 

and the mine which produces llicni.is often used by the Persians like their own word Kan 
todenoteaplace very abundant or fertile in anything Thus a man told me that the 
Caspian sea, (on the shore of which we conversed) was a Maaden t mahi 
or “mine of fish,” and a place near Sfmaz, on the road from Btisheh , is called the 
“iiime” or fvfln ofriwirfn from the great quantity of Zmian, a certain 

grain which grow's there. The historian Hafiz Abru' in his account of the i)csht-i- 
y^)r/^«p(whILh I shall hereafter quote at length when describing thatplace), employs the 
same terms as the Btishchri above mentioned, "a mine of lions" jjAiv*) maaden 
i slnr Thus also Em in Ra'zi, in his work entitled the Haft Ahlm or “Seven Climates,” 
styles Cazerun a " mine of learned men," Maaden-i ulema, (Ulc and the clas- 

sick Ha'fiz introduces both the Arabickand Persian words for a mine lyto one verse. 

“Shiiaz is a mine (Maaden) of ruby-lipped damsels, a mine of beauty, 

“lam a jeweller (and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases), 

“ on this account I am disconsolate." See the Ode (in begmuing ^ 
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S. Lettei's were received by tlie Ambassador ft pm Ja afaii 
KHA' iir and Abu'l Hass an Kha n, with a present con- 
sistmg of two lambs alive, several trays full of oranges, 
figs, raisins, dried chenies, and other fruits both fresh 
and preserved ; also cheese, and a kind of sweet-meat 
called maidah(J'). 

5. Every necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, we proceeded before noon 
tins day fiom tlie ship, which fired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain Heathcote’s band 
of musick accompanied us ; we jDassed bj'- the ribs (for 
, little more remained) of Nadir Sha'ii’s gieat fifty-gun 
shipf^) ; and weie jomed near the town by many boats full of 
people. On landing at Bushehr, the Ambassador was 

The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to the 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, in two fine manuscript copies 
of Ha Fiz’s Divan out of four now on my table, for This variation, however, 
does not affect the sense, and I have preferred whicTi the MS dictionary Sururi 
explains by this very passage of Hafiz. 

f=) This was composed, according to the best account that I could procure, of 
grape^juice or orange-juice, inspissated with sugar, then mixed with the kernels of 
almonds or walnuts, and dried The MS, dictionary Berhan Kaliea, mentions (under 
the word Mi^dah >^) other ingredients, such as sheep’s milk, wheaten flour, iVc 
Few nations equal the Persians in similar compositions. 

0 , c 

It IS said that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun- 
dred miles from ihe forests of Mazenderdn jot Hyrcama, on the backs of horses, mnles, 
and occasionally of camels. 1 have heard, but dare not venture to repeat, an estimate 
of the expense. 
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icceivcd wjtli mucli ceremoiij'- by Jaafar Kha'n, Abdil- 
LAii Agha, aTiuk of high rank from Baghdad \ Abv’l 
IIvssan Kha'n, and all the most lespectable inhabitants. 

In the sheets iveie draim up the Resident’s guard of 
infantiy Sepoys, the. detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Royal-artillery men, and seijeants of the foi ty-seventh 
regiment. An iiiegular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets ciowded the beach, and others, b}’’ 
blovs of their sticks, rcstiained the mob. In lanes and 
coineis, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the 
giaces of draper}', m dark blue cloaks after the Arabian 
fashion ; or m white sheets- , their faces, generally, being ’ 
concealed b}' pieces of black crape. The Governor led 
us to his house, where we climbed to the pnncipal chamber 
b}' a staiicase neaily perpendicular, each step of which 
was most incoiivenieiitly high. In consideration of our 
European customs, some chairs had been provided, and 
Caledns or pipes, with coffee, tea, and rose-water, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cakes and sweet-meats. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants weie 
entertamed m the Governor’s hJiarem, to the door of which 
Captain Heatlicote had escorted her Balanhin^*) , 'she saw 
there oply three ladies,^ qne infant, and a few maid-servants. 

(■*) Tliis27a7anAfH (more properly called had been procured at Bombay- 

It IS a vehicle not used by the Persians, 
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Our visit liaving been finislied, demounted tlie lioises 

provided for. us, and rode thiough narrov sticctsto agate 

in tlie town wall, on passing which ive immediately 

entered the desert Several robust men, half naked, went 

/ 

before us, tumbling and jumping with consideiablc 
activity. Some palihvans displaj'ed feats of strength and 
dexterity by v'hiihng over their shoulders verj^ laige 
and ponderous wooden clubs('^) A boy vho danced, 
disguised in woman’s diess, was moic conspicuous for 
gesticulation, than either for elegance or modesty("^) The 
Liiti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and we iveic 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repeated 
' vollies of musketrj’’ jManj'- hoi semen who had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a combat; <iomc 
galloping forum ds with the utmost speed, eighty or an 
hundred yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
Parthians shot their ariows, at the pursuing foe, ulnlst 
others in mock duels, tilted uith lances and darted the 
Jerid or JeridahC^). 


Q') I must refer to a future cliaptcr, for some account of the Palikvans AjI 
and Ibeirlabonous exercises 

(;’) I havtf already alluded, when mentioning the K 6 lch-^r\s at Bombay, (p 73), 
to an ancient Greek dance, noticed by Anslophanes. And m another chapter the 
subject of Persian dances shall be resumed ' , 

(”) This word, Jcr/ifa/i according to the MS BerMn Ka/iea, ^\ould signify 

a kind of small spear or lance. But instead of real javelins, the Persians use in their 
equestnan exercises, branches of the palm tree, (jeridah), or sticks of some heavy 
wood, which they dartat each other with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much ingenuity. 
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Thus we proceeded ovei the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southwaid fiom Bushehr; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, wheiethe Ambassador 
opened packets of letters and English news-papers just 
ai rived bj'' waj’’ of Constantinople- He had scarcely announ- 
ced the successes of oui army in Spam, when the gazette 
fell from Ins hand, and the fiist hne that‘s presented itself 
to me, declaied that he and I had lost a brotheif®). 

Those Peisians who had been exulting m the pubhck 
intelligence, and hailing its arrmal on the fiist day of our 
landing as a most piopitious omen, all silently letired ; 
e.xpressmg by their manner, that they were sensible of 

t 

the’ private calaraitj’-, although they did not change 
consiatulation into unseasonable condolence 

(*') Lieutenant R.ilpli Onseley, tilled in liis nineteenlli jearnt the battle of Busaco, 
(Sept 27, 1810), \\Jiilst endeavouring to preserve the colours of his regiment, the 
lortj-fiftb 



CHAPTER V. 


Camp near Ahushahr. 


ri^HE name of Ahushahr, geneially abiidged into Bushahr, 
'*• or Bushehr, has been corrupted by English sailors 
into Busheer, or Bushtre{^). This town lose into notice 
during the last century, and is said to have been an incon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fishemien, when 
Rishehr transferred its commerce to the new poit, or 
hander, and supplied materials from its rumed structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but think the account highly 
exaggeiated, that Bushehr contained eight or nine thousand 
people. Of these many live in huts ; the habitations, 
entitled houses, (chiefly mud-bmlt), amount perhaps to 

O The Arabick word signifies a “ fathei;J’also “ possessing,” or “endowed 

with” &c. and Shahi " city or town,” 
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four liundiccl, nncl aic inclosed, tOAvaids the land, bj 
a Aiall of claj'^ or sun-diicd buck. t 

.A1 though the gcogiaphical manusciipts quoted m this 
M'oik have furnished me with exti acts i dative to vanoiis 
paits ofPcisia, 3^61110 mfoimatioii can be obtained fiom 
them on the subject of Abushah\ Avhich at the time 
when those books weie composed, did not piobablj’’ 
seem worth}’’ of desci iption. It is howevei possible that, 
whethci as ]\Icsnmbna, Taohe, or under some other name, 
this place has been, m foimer ages, vdr}’^ thickJ}^ inha- 
bited , foi, as I learned, subteiianeous chambeis and the 
vestiges of ancient aqueducts and wehs wcie fiequently > 

i 

discoveied here , besides bucks inscribed with unknown 
chaiacteis , coins, gems and urns, all indicating a 
numeious population('). 

But the sea has effected many alterations even withm 
the memory of man, it has coveied some sjiots and retiied 


(’) Mcsambi la (MeffafjfSptT]) according to Arrian, was the name of a peninsula or 
Chersonese, forming a district or territory, o 5e xSipos ^eppovrjiTos a-ras Within a few 
leagues of this he places TfloAc (,Tao».i;) near which «as a palace of the Persian kings. 
(Hist. Ind c 39). This Greek name would well express the Arabick Ti/A, (the a 
being pronounced as in our word talk, walk &c ) and this, which signifies a vault or 
arch, IS sqnietimes applied to a wj^ole edifice vaulted or arched , as that palace of 
the Persian ivcsi is (Chosroes, and his descendants) near Baghdad is still called 
Tak I kcsia, the principal chamber, of which Mr Ives (Voyage &c p 288) 
has given a view, being arched or vaulted. Ptolemy assigns tivo ThoAes to the province 
of Pcrsi3.(Geogr. Lib. VI. c. 4). 
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foi Ills advance towaids the capital , 3-01 we remained 
tveiitj’^ two da3's encamped on the deseit 

Dm mg this time the Theimometei generall}" stood, 
about one 01 two o’clock in the afternoon, at 74 , 7d, 
01 80 , and once at 84 , m the shade of m3" tent ; the ei'emngs 
and moinmgs, howevci, were cool, tlfe qmck-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53 , and the mountains near us 
were eovered with snow. On the thiiteenth a violent 
south-easteil3’' wind began to blow and there was heavy 
lain, mth man3" flashes of lightning The storm continued 
all night and caused much trouble and confusion b3’' 
throwing down seveial tents 

O 

Earl3'- the next da3'- m3’-riads of locusts appeared as 
m a cloud monug on die deseit, they passed over our 
camp ; a few left the mam bod3' and went off m different 
diiections, and some flew so loiv that we easily caught 
tliem. At noon the heat was veij" oppiessive, the wind 
still blowing and overwhehmng us in sand like waves. 
The locusts diiected their flight chiefl3'- to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any veidure could be perceived. The 
wind ceased, and ram succeeded on the fifteentih, after 
which we enjoyed two or three days of serene and 
pleasant weathei. Tlie ’great mass of locusts had descended 
on the s^-shore and plain near Bvshehr, were they were 
immediately gathered as a favoimte article of food by 
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llie poor people, aOio are liere almost all of Arabian 
ougm, those purely Peisian, they did not appeal to be 
so much esteemed, l^ctuimng from the town I met ciowds 
of women and cluldicn, caiiymg home m baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and bags, the locusts Avlnch they had collected. 

Of these mseerts, (at Bmhchr gcneially called Maig. 
and sometimes Mckhh)^ one kind is distmgiushcd by the 
epithet hheld/, the eating of it being “knifulA the other 
IS lihardm or “foibiddcn.” this is siiiallci and moic 
destructive tlian'the onckhh hJicldl, fioiii vhich it diffcis 
also in colour('^). 


»• 


(“) Malg niid a>c rcrsi.in names for a locust, wlncli the 

Ar.ibs most connuoiih call Jn/td That kind, blown o^c^, as it was said 
from the opposite coast ot Arabia to BusJtrln , Ihc. Persians !>l^ led inclcUt dcri/ai 
O'" “sea locust," and the Arabs af baht , m the 

same sense Bocharl has ■ciuiiiicrutcd rauons Hcbiew' and Arabick names for tlie 
locust in Ins elaborate “ Hicronncon ’ (Lib VI. cap 1 . ct seq), but docs not mention 
those w'hicli I have described as Persuiii, neither docs he remark tliat 111 tlie di.dcct 
of Mist orEtcspl, those jci M al bain or "sea locusts’' abo\c noticed, aie called 
Fatidit a circuiustaiitc merely known to me tliroiigh the MS liithanKat- 

w'Intli also dciioiiiinatcs tliciii 111 Persian Mw/n Tlie epithet 

hhcUil JiU- “lawful,” and hhatum “lorbiddcn” are Arabick 1 bine 

cudcavouicd bv the double /i to cxpicss that strong aspnation which is gnen (0 
the first letter of both words , but this aspnalion how'cver strong has uoi aiiiono- 
those Vrabs anil I’orsiaiis who speak with correctness, the slightest teiideiii.v to a 
guttural sound, wbitli woiiUl imtoccl confound the letter with ^ ilistuiguished by 
a point 01 (let, and best expressed by oui Ih or i^ethaps the Greek x With double 
//acLordiiigly should be written scxcral words which we gcnenilly spell with one oiiK, 
such as Ilajiz, Ahmed, iMohammcd, proper iianies , and IJaum that part of a 
house a|ipro;.iiatcd to lemalcs and therefore considered as hhailtm, lorbuldcii, 
sacied, inviolable, Ac. 
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The Arabs prepare a dish of loeusts by boiling them 
witli salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat, they 
sometimes toast them before a fiic, oi soak them in 
waim M^ater, and 'without any fnither eulmaiy process, 
devour almost every part except the wings I have 
myself eaten sevcial locusts vaiiously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalatablfe’, m flavour they 
seemed to me like a lobster or rather a slinmp , one 
iieithci oflciisivcly stale, nor absolutely flesh. 

Whatever damages the locusts may have done m this 
visitation, wcic piobably compensated by the lepasts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. But m many , 
countiics of Asia, in Afiica, and even in some parts 
of Euiope, they have often earned with them not only 
famine but pestilence , destroying leaves and fimts , 
coin, heibage and cveiy thing that woie a vegetable 
appearance ; while they caused infectious diseases by 
the putiefaction of their bodiesf®). 


(') Bocliart has treated of locusts, as of every other animal mentioned in the sacred 
ecnpfurc, with vast erudition See his " Hierozoicon ” (Lib IV cap 1 ct seq). 
Parkhurst in his “ Hebrew and Enslish Le\icon,” (under the word nUT' quotes Dr 
Shaw, Dr Russell, Hanway and Woodroffe , Baron de Tott, Volnej,»Hasselquist 
and Niebuhr, for various particiilais respecting locusts, and the list of travellers 
Vho notice them might be augrueijted b\ the names ot Father Angelo, the Chevalier 
D ^n’leux, Ovinglon, Norden, and a multitude besides Harmer and Burder have 
collected lulorm-ttion on this subject, to «hich the learned Biyant has deioted a 
section (Irom p 133 to p 16G) in his curious treatise on the Plagues of Egypt In 
my first work, the “ Persian Miscellanies,” (p. 1G5. et. seq) I extracted a very 
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Sj maav trarellers. catiiralists- and it mar be said. 
arLtiqaaries. liave contributed to illustmte llie subject of 
locusts, that I can add. but little to the result of ti:e:r 
researclies. It must, liovrever. be here remarked, t'uat 
Zauauia Cazvi XI divides the locusts into tvo classes 
like horsemen and footmen. *•' mounted and pedestrian' ;d 
r-hich vrili call cO the recollecticn of a Biblical reader 
some passages mom Joel and the Apocalypse. 

That certain extraordinarv rrords vere sunposed to 
be inscribed oz the vrings of locusts, dinerent aufuors 
have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard tfom persons 
rrell skilied in various languages, that the characters 
mere Chaldaick and formed Boze Gu'ion. mords signifvinc: 
‘•'the scourge of GodT']. But a much longer legend is 
exhibited on the mings of locusts, and in the Arabick 
lansuase- if may believe those hluselman mriters to 
mhom I have referred in a former mork. “TTe are the 
“armv of the mishtv God : me have each ninetv and 
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nine eggs ; and had n'e but tlie Imndiedth, ^Ye AFOuld 
consume the world, and all that it contams”(^j* 


Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing on locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
inspection m a veiy accuiate delineation which I made at 
BiisJicIir (See the Miscellaneous Plate, No 57) from one of those 
cicatuies ]ust before it ivas consigned, -with hundreds moie, 
to the Aiab cook, and many of their real mngs, per- 
fectly preseived between the leaves of a book, aie still 

» 

in my collection (^°). 

While the Lion continued at anchor not many miles , 
fiom oui camp, eveiy rope of that ship, as an officer 
informed me, ivas at different times covered with locusts , 
pait of the gieat flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had been, according to general report, blown 
from the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 




(^) Persian IMiscellanies, p 17^- 

% 

('”) M de Pauw in his " Recliercbes Philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Cliiiiois, Tome I p 131 i^Berl 1773 alludes to a passage of Varro mentioning that 
the Roman fl miens ahstamed from eating beans, because their flowers contained infer- 
nal letters, and adds, “ or, ces lettres infernales sont les deux taches uoifes,” those 
characters are the two black spots, &c So the Chinese have discovered mystical 
letters in the^liues on a tortoise s hack^ but Mr Barrow (China p 278) has completely 
dispelled tins fancied mystery, it is, says he, but "the common school-boy tnck of 
" the magic stjuare, or plating the nine digits so that they shall make the sum of 

"fafteen every way thus. 2 9 4 

7 5 3 
6 18 
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afiiimcd, Aveie not onginally pioduced Iieie; but biouglit 
111 then rough state from Camhay m India. That a manu- 
factoi}’’ of cainelion beads once flouiished at R'lshahr, is 
highl}^ piobable, fiom the multiplicity of fiagments dug up 
among its iiuns, and piofusely scatteied over the adjacent 
plain. Of many pieces ivliich I collected and examined, 
few weie without bleimshes, and most sbemed to have been 
sepal aled bj’’ art fiom laiger masses. 

Hut heie, also, are often found gems beanng sculptured 
devices, beads, rings, coins and ariow-heads, all of which by 
the peasants, are attnbuted, and not perhaps erroneously, 
to the ancient Gabis or Atesh-pei esfs, the “Adoiers of Fire.” ’ 
That they should be right, however, in this instance, 
proceeds meiely fiom their usual habit of desciibmg 
whatever they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the work of preternatural beings, of 
magicians, or of those who lived m ages before the Moham- 
medan era. Thus, near the rmned fort of Rzshahr, in a 
spot which some denonunated the Kahristdn-e-Gah an, or 
“ Cemetery of lheFire-worshippers,”and supposed, to contain 
sepulchral monuments two or tliree thousand years old ; 
whilst others thought it the more modem burml-place 
of European infidels , I could only discover the tombs of 
orthodox^ muselmdns, true-believers, of whom few, as we 
may infer fiom the Arabick mscnptions, probably existed 

2 D 
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above three hundied years ago(i^). The flat adjoining 
this cemetery is said to have been covered -with houses 
belonging to peisons ot the lower ordeis; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown consideiable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the gi eat and 
opulent resided. Not far from this place, when seaichmg 
for wells, the country-people fiequently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 

Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
‘ magmtude, the Persian geographer HamdallAh Cazvi'jni 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, does not allow Risliah?' 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Chnst. ^^Rizahr,’’ says 
he, (01 rather ilzdo/u’, according to the Aiabian pronunci- 
ation) “most commonly known by the name of as the 

“ Persians call it, was founded by Lohrasp, a monarch of 
“the Caiaman dynasty; and rebuilt by Sha^pu'e, son of 




('’) la the preface I have noticed that B and V are almost indiscriminately used, one 
for the other, by Persians when speaking, as the modern Greeks systematically pro- 
nounce B like our V, and many Jews their 3 The words above mentioned, KdbristUn 
c-Gahra n afforded a double insl|ance, not only of this irterchange , 

hut of the actenl with which southern Persians express A when coming before N. 
Thus those' words were rendered what to English ears sounded as ^Kav^tstoon e- 
Gavroon, or to French, Cavrtstoun-e-Gavroun, On tins subject I have also offered 
Home remarks in the preface. 
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“ Ardeshir Babeka'n(^=). It is a cit\-, or town, of middling 
“ size ; situate on the shore of the Persian sea where 
from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwholesome. 
“ The people of this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
desiccate), tlieir skins bj the application of a paste 
“ made from the flour of acorns(*^). "Without this 
“piecaution, they would be much annoyed by excessive 
perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
linen, and most of tlie inhabitants applj' themselves to 
“ commerce b v sea. And amons: them are few of an arrosfant 

*-0 o 

“ or oflicious character ; nay, from their natural goodness 
*‘they are humble and submissive towards others(*^). This 
“ place is distant from the fort or Diz/t of Keldt, one 


(*=) Or Bab EG a'N as sometimes written, but most accurately Papeka'i? , for it 
IS denved from that name uhich Agafhias (Hist Lib II p Cl Lugd. Bat 1594), 
expresses with the Greek termination, IlajSeiroi, andaPahlavi inscnphon deciphered 
by M de Sacy, Papeki. (Mem sur div. Antiq etc. p 105) I find also a Persian 
named Iln-aCT/r by Cmnaraus, in his Histor Lib II p 49 (Traj ad Rhen. 1652). 

(”) A marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many 
' obscure passages in my best copy of the JXbzhat al Colttb , and the MS Lexicon 
Bcrhan Kattca (m voce have enabled me to ascertain the author’s meaning 

xvith respect to this composition It is unnecessary to nobce the various readings which 
embarrass the text in several fan- copies. 

('*) So much do the manusenpts disagree m this passage, from thi omission 
and change of certain words, that after a collation of all, it is not easy to 
ascertain the author’s opmion. pqt whether he wrote favourably or contempt- 
uously of the HisAa^nans who existed between five and six hundred years ago, 
will not, perhaps be thought a matter of importance, as the place is now ivithout 
inhabitants, and does not appear to have been at any time conspicuous, or indeed 
noticed, in history. 
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farsaug; and duinig summer most of the people remove, 
“ for the. benefit of salubrious air, to certain castles”(^^). 

Within a century after this account was viitten, it 
would appeal that Kishuhr had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or cities ; for IIa^fiz Abru' whose 
excellent chronicle, abounds inth geographical information, 
describes it as “a small town on the sea-shoie, near the 
“ Castle of Emi^r Fara'marz bex Nedab’^^^'). Pie then 
notices the excessive heats pievalent here, and the remedj' 
derived nearly as aliove i elated, from the oak-tree, but 
seemingly’- used to counteract the effects of partial 


J JaJuU Is^l Jiiil ‘ 

J 3 J\ ill 

Ud j\ > d^A Jjyj 3c ^ J^\j3 Aj_o bjd 

3jtj LAi) lys (j\awIa.' j c:_j'Js jOj Ij 

(MS. Nozhat al Colub. ch 12). 


MS. Turihli-i-llafiz Abru 

Trom the Arabick title Emir, I doubt whether ive may suppose this castle to have 
been founded or inliabited by any of the Persian heroes who, in early ages, bore the 
name of Fara'makz One, particular!}, is celebrated by Firdausi in a lerse of his 
iS/ifl/i ndmah thus enumerating four illustrious warriors. 

Which senes of names, sliding naturally into the origmal metre, may be exps-essed in fins 
manner, “ \s Gi'v and Gora'zah, Faramarz and Za'l.” I find that according to 
some copies ofTACRi s Chronicle, (for others omit the name; Rustamssod, whom 
King BAhman slew from revenge, was named Fara'iiabz. 
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ie]axation(^"). “ Fiom this extreme warmth of the chmate," 
adds he, “ and from the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“ sons ongmallj’- of the country can possiblj’^ exist heie m 
“summer, most people then retire to Xhe Dizh-i-Keldh, or 
^‘GiiUib, and othci castles”(^®)- The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, Avhich this town 3^eilds for maritime expor- 
tation, are fish, dates, and the linen peculiarly ca]]ed'‘ Rishahri. 
Next, borioM ingtlie words of Hamdallau, before quoted, he 
menlions the commeicial occupations and general character 
of llie people, and concludes by informing us, that “m this 
“place aie a inasjedjameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
“ a chief place foi religious assemblage, and a pulpit”(^®) ; 
circumstances which indicate a veiy numerous population. 


&C tjb \j 

On the authority of Hamdallah’s work above quoted from a nianuscnpt m 
general most admirably accurate, I should have corrected the only copy of 
Ha'fiz Abru's Chronicle that has yet fallen under my inspecbon, and altered 
Kdab or Gulab into Kel4t. But other copies of Hamdallah’s Geography 
authorize us to read ilie name with Ha'fiz Abkd', and on examining the 
Sliirbz namah of Sheikh ZARKtfB, I find that he places in tlie district of 
Atgbiii, and consequently not far from Rtshalir, the < — Dizh-i Gvlu'b {or 
KeMb), There are instanceo in Persia, of two or three different pldces beanng 
the same name , but Kelat is known as a fortress of Khorasin, once deemed 
impregnable and occupjing a spape of twelve faisangs in circumference, according 
to^DAULET Sha'h, (See bis "MS TezKirreh, account of the poet Ja'mi) Keldt 
was besieged by Taimu'r in 1382 

t 

» ’ MS, Tarikh-t'H^z Abrii, 
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It IS unnecessary to quote on tins subject tlie Persian 
manuscript Zeuiet al Mejdles ; since the author, usually 
sumamed Mahammedi, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by Hamdallaii Mastoufi, and 
Hafiz Abru' with a slight alteiation of words in one 
passage(^°). 

The historian and geographer Sadek Isfaha'xi devotes 
but half a hne to Risliahi' ; and tins half line contains an 
error; for he describes it as a place, not in Rais, but in 
Susiana or KhuziUdn a bordenng prolan ce(^b 

The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who had a settlement here, may perhaps, occupy the 
site of Rardmarz’s Castle above-mentioned. Hear it were 
several' upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertamed on close inspection 
that the strokes resembhng letters were only natural 
indentations. 


C") In the account of Manuscripts prefixed to tins Volume I have noticed the 
Zeinet al Mgales and its author. The passage slightly altered from H A’piz Abbu' is 

(^) His words are error may have originated 

with some transcriber; but it occurs in two fine copies, which I possess, of the 
TahhMkaler&b ^ geographical essays. 
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Rhahr or Rhhahr is not probabl}^ the most ancient 
name of tins place(**) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Biishehr informed me, after King or Prince Bahmais^ ; ahd 
one of the wells in its vicinity is styled el^ CJiah Bah- 
mam, according to mfoimation received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have heie given a representation, from the 
sketch made b}* myself, had not Major IxArcy favoured me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of vaoxmi Halilah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp -with water ; a sufficient quantity for 
daily consumption was biought every mormng before 
surr-rise, fiom a place distant twelve or thirteen miles, ’ 
and distributed in mesheks or skins, by the tanmng of 
winch it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Meshek (m hliscell. Plate, Ko. 4), 
as it appeared suspended between three sticks, near the 
entrance of each tent. 


I shall not endeavour, by anj process of etymolosrical torture, to extract a 
signification from the unpromising name Ridahr or Rizahr But if we 

suppose Rishahr equally ancient, and not merely a corruption of the other; 
and recollect that Abu shahr, is a compound, implying “father cf the city,” 
(see the first note of this chapter), it seems to me that without any violent 

stretch of> imagmation, we mqy, discover the word Reis “ a chiefi or 

“commander,” and sba/tr a “ citjt ' m Rtsbabrj the letters s and sb naturally 
coalescmg. 
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Our camp was noL far fiom the remains of a large 
and handsome building, just pulled down, allliough but 
recently elected at consideiablc corst as a suitable icsidence 
for the English agent(®'^). Within half a mile, were two or 
thiee clusters of huts, foiming what we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhabitants retained the maiineis, 
dress and langmJge of their Arabian ancestois. The 
huts weie most simply constructed, a few blanches of 
date-tiees stuck m the ground, their tops inclined so 
as to meet, and a covering of very coaise mats, 
constituted those habitations of which the geneial 
height was from four feet to five and a half, the doois being 
so low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcely enter. The men weie chiefly clothed m 
the Ahha, (Ut) a striped mantle white and blown , they did 
not wear the high cap or KuWi of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians ; but had twisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on then shoulders. The women were sometimes 
wiapped, even to the eyes, in gieat cloaks or sheets*', they 
also wore drawers or trowsers reaching to their ankles, 
and many were barefooted ; of their drawers, as of 
their cloaks, the colour was principally daik blue. Most 
of the huts were situated close tq palm-trees ; and about 

(P) Of its extent and beauty I was enabled to judge from a very neat drawing 
made by Dr. Jukes, and now, through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, in my possession. 
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them some little fenees had been made of tivigs and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (See Plate XII). An 
Arab, leputed to be wealtli}’^, occupied tlie piincipal 
habitation, which, though ueaily nine feet high,, was a slight 
stiuctuie of palm-branches leaves and mats("'*). 

When seeking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Aiab villages, I was one day fortunate m obtaining, 
lather through the influence of m3’^ companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than the offei of monej’-, some engiaved agates and 
cainchons; two Sabsaman^ and several Cufi coins of silver. 
These, vith bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, which a giil lulled to sleep 

on lier bosom, by singing a very sireet and plaintive air. 

* 

She, and other females present had concealed their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
It must not be imagined that eveiy Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness ; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, 3xt all 
the old women were ugl3'^, and few of the 3mung entitled* 
to a moie favourable epithet. 


(’•) Mithaelis inquired of the Paqisb travellers, (See his " Questions,” <S:c Quest, 
IX p 13 Amst 1774 4to) “ Les Arabes aimeiit ils encore a les placer, (leurs 
"cabanes) de fayon que I’entrefe soit ombrage^ par un arbre t” 

2 E 
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In the hazcr (^/:V the merket-place. or rov-5 of shops) 
2t BushrJir. and at every large tov-n in Persia, a mnl- 
tiplicitv of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets. 

V 

rabies and other coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rinss : the Zviohammedans. at least the men. 
not vrearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal lavourite : cahed firuzch. or more pro- 
perly piruzch. by the Persians, vrho believe that to look 
on it -vhen first avrake in the morning, ensures prosperity, 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the vrhole day'^^). Its eScacy. horever. in this respect, 
does not aiogether depend on magnitude: and to t-e 
lovrer classes a Jiruzeh not so large as a cjain of rhcat 
(but seldom perfect) is sold vrith the silver setting for 
about one shilling. Such rings are daily seen on the 
coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and tent-pitchers : 
but vrhen large, of a fine iiniform colour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable : and I found at 
Gazrcm that it -rras no Jonser possible to purchase for 


To I or trs fTi'r.rJif clfD, is bvPerriEr? 25 frr tire eye5. It 

E 7 TS 22 I; fro~ Tcs-rporziris tiiit the Gr==I:5 erteiterree cpizir- ; H 

-r*r -i In tie CTni-'ccI Jonmd, ,yc. L p. f S 

llirzh ISIO' 53=e «-bi.er-nnms cn tie Enrerel 1 mnc be fonnf , v-hiei I ceri-et ci^J 


r- tie 


I’cteim iI5. in nrx on cs'"rctirn. nnd ielo— mere :i-^J 


cnj'ri. Tncse oDs-ermeen:, frcn: metrrts cT secresr T:il;i no lonn^r eoie I 


cc; 


:m!ea cnier s. n’orrrre 
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half a croAvn, like Oleaiius 'ithen there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises equal in bigness to peas or beans(-^). 

This 'ingenious traveller, and after him Chardin, Tavernier,, 
and others, mention Nishapur and Firhzh'iJi as 3 neldmg 
turquoises most, abundantly ; but I could notleam, whilst 
at FnuzKiih, in 1812, that it Avas then remarkable for 
such a production 'TheFnuzehs of AhsAffpzb’ were more 
excellent than aii}'- others, as all accounts agree in 
stating. A manuscnpt treatise on piecious stones, 
entitled the Judlier Namah, enumerates thiee places 
licsidcs, Avhich furnish mines of turquoise(^^). Habidallah 
Cazvi'ni says that the Firuzek when he lived, (between , 
four and five huiidied j'ears ago), was chiefly worn by 
vomen,' and cousideied (as it is noAr) mfenor in A'alue 


(“) See Oleanus’s “A'^o3ages and Travels of the Ambassadors,” &c translated into 
English by Davies, p 254. Lond 16G2, onginally published in German, 

(”) These are at Khojend in Mower al 'nahr, or Transoxiana, at 

Shelivfk, («— in Kirm&n, and in a mountain of Azerbaijdn, where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, 
AJJi jjJ AAvs-I) composed his TreaU-iC on Jewels At whatperiodhe flourished 
1 have not been able to ascertain, but we may regard him as a modem author. The 
mine at ]\ishapui he describes as most celebrated from early ages 

for that particular kind of turquoise, entitled Alu Ishdki which, says 

he, iXili “ IS worthy of a place among the treasures of 

“Emperors” Aud uot without Reason, if, as he adds, it averted evil from those 
w-ho wore Tt, conciliated the favour of princes, augmented wealth, preserved the sight, 
ensured victory over an adversary, and banished all unpleasant dreams The anci- 
ent sages, when first they beheld^a new moon, fixed their eyes, says he, on the inni- 
zeh immediately after 
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to the Zumrud or emeiald('®). Seiieim ad' di'x, an author 
of the eleventh centur}^ tells us tliat, “ P/? uzch” (for so 
he imtes it according to the original Persian ortliography) 
being a stone 10111001 bnlhanc^', ivas not reckoned fit 
‘‘ for the decoration of kings ; but on account of the 
‘'name, (wliich signifies victorious or fortunate) it vas 
“ regarded as auspicious and luckj’\'"). Eastern mine- 
ralogists ahva3's rank the turquoise among stones : late 
experiments have cast some doubt on the prop net v of 
such a classification(^). 

hi}' antiquarian researches commenced on the first 
, day of our arrival at BusheJtr Xot one valuable 


J.j 

^ J J J 








See the 5IS Kozhat al Colub. Part I. Chap, of Minerals, Jewels, «S:c. under the head" 
of Firuzedje as llie Arabians wnte this name. 




1 t AAU l&S 




Jlu j\ 

Such are thewordsofsEHEM ad’ Di'x.wboseiVbaAcf rVomoA £?ffl7^was wntlen in the 
eleventh century of our era ; it is an extraordinary and valuable manuscnpt* com- 
prised in oue large folio lolume, which I fortunatel} procured at Isjahun, and have 
noticed in another part of this work The hbraries of Europe do not, most probablv^ 
furnish a second cops . ^Iine was transcribed in 1304 

C 

(^) The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes on 'Theophrastus, (p 94, Lond. 
oct 1746), that the turquoise is, “m realih no other than the bones and teeth ofani- 
“ mals, accidentally lodged near copper mines, or places where there is a cupreous 
“ matter in the earth,” &c See also hb “Letter on the colours of the Sapphire and 
^‘Rnb\,” read before the Royal Society in 1746 The Greek lithologist whom be so 
ably illustrates, seems to have known the turquobe as tXeiar ’opvtn-os or fossil ivory. 
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manuscript could I procure in the Bazar or shops of that 
town ; but they furnished many gems and medals ^ to 
these J\Ir. Biuce, Mr Ta3’lof and Mi Henshaw obligingly 
added seveial which they had collected; and from Mr. 
hlailml lecened two marble fragments of Peisepohtan 
sculptuies, and till ee pieces of baked clay, coveied with Imes 

j 

ill the an oz^-hcaded or nail-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert m the ait of deciphenng. 
These bucks were found on the place where Babjdon 
once stood, and shall be delineated apd more frilly 
described, in another part of tins work. 


Of recent discoveries made near Bashehr, I learned 
soRie particulais, which (as mj"^ information was deiived 
from authentick souices) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate to people who inhabited the Persian coast, 
long, piobabl}’’, before the introduction of Mohammed's 
religion or peihaps the establishment of Arabian colomes; 
a circumstance affoiding subject foi curious mqmry, 
although It maj’- seem difficult to fix its date intli 
precision(^^) 


(”) I think It probable that the Arabs, however limited tlieir line of territory, haie 
occupied, frftm very early times, iTiasy places on the Persian coast suitable to a race 
more fond of maritime commerce aud nautical enterprise than the aboriginal 
inhabitants Tabri, who in the ninth century of our era, compiled his Chronicle from 
records ■which, we must fear, have loig since penshed, mentions an independent state. 
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L Ptums have been lately observed near the villase of 
Abadah, (distant from Bit^JieJir six or seven farsangs) 
amonor vlucb van a stair-case, leading: to vaults or cliam- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any at present generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 

n. The peasants vhen digging frequently expose to 
Tiev'- remains of canals, aqueducts, and ancient wells. 

larger in size, and in construction far better, than those 

« 

of modem make. 


m. Engraved stones, once probably set in rings : 
others resembling seals: beads, coins, arrow-heads and 
various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 




■whicli he stvies "an ancient Lingdom" comprisins a sncce's'on of tonns 

dtnate on the sea-coast of Pcrs and A'fmcn "'V^^ 

Lri/'i ^ sovereign who mled this mnf/. e tuaJi^l ^b• 

or “ kingdom of the shores” possessed an armv and amp’e treaiure, bnt fell 
beneath the hand of Aedeseib, the ^rtei’res, or Arlaxercesof our h’stonaJjS. From 
circumstances in Tabei’s acconnt and in other manoscripls, I should regard the 
vanquished chief himself as a Persian of ancient and illustrious descent ; bat those iiLo 
inhabited his sea-port towns mas have been, as in subsequent a^es, and at present, 
chieflv of Arabian origin An opportunitv for niscuss'ng this subject more part’ca- 
larlyvrill offer itself in the course of a future Memoir on the state of Persia daring the 
Arsacidan dynasty, and on those narae’^ous pettv princes who seem to have mvided most 
of that country among themselves, barelv acJnowIedgmg as their superior the 
nominal " King of Kings Respecting those pncces, some old, and'as T believe, 
autbentick manuscripts, bare furnished many in^ cresting anecdotes ; and the penod 
when they lived is one of the most obscure in\ Persian history. 
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are often found ; also cjdinders exlubiting strange devices, 
(perhaps tahsmanick amulets) such as are presen-^ed in 
some, although few, of our best European collections. 

IV. Bucks are dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Milleh among the rums of Bab3don, both plam, and 
mscnbed with charactets. 


V. The mountain of Halilah (more properly 

called, as I understood, Khormiiz or KhurfnMje) exhibits 
consideiable vestiges of bmidmgs extremely ancierit(^'). 

\ 

VI Out of the plain near Bmhehr many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds 
of the plant tulah or mallows which soon decaj’- when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gitbrs 
01 Fue-M'orshippeis kept those seeds under their houses 
fiom the lespect m which tliej’’ superStitiously held the 
mallows , supposing it to turn, like themselves, in 
adoration to^iaids tae’ Sutt. That it is one of those plaRts 
vhich follow the Sun’s diuinal course by the obversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know from 
general obseiwation, and the works of many besides 


1 

(“) Accoi'ding to Niebuhr KormhdscJi (Voyage^n Arabic Tome II p. 77, 81. 

Anist 1780) But regulating thei ottbography by my ear, I should write, 
or Kftu) midje in preferfente. 
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Salmasms[^). But its medicinal properties so amply 
described bj'' Plm 3 ’', (Nat. Hist Lib. XX. cap 21) might 
have given it a claim to domestick preseiTation("^). 

VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, are said to abound on the plain of Biishelir , and 
persons reside here who, with very little trouble, can 
indicate the spot where the^’’ he, although buried in sand. 

Such 'is the information that I received ; and my 
cunosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing buman bones ; for, whilst engaged dm mg 
several j^ears m the study of Eastern antiquities, I devoted 

(“) Folia plantje floresque sues circumagere dicuntur, qu3e tola die solera incliridti- 
^‘one sequuntur, el ad ejus aspectum eos ob^ertnnt, ut heliotropiuni lnt^bum, et 
*‘77jfl/ra77l'et alia mulfa videmus ”De Homon H 3 les latricie p 20 Tnij ad Rlieo 1689 

O Tulah (a)j7) is the name of a fioiver or herl) called also (jlj) nan e Kelagk 

and Khuiazi Tbe Persian name ndn e-Kelagh, and the Arabick jX>- 

Khebz algherdb, signify “ crows or raven's bread ” K hub hi is a species of K ha Unt 
and called by the Shirdzians Khatmi Kuchek, 

(“ tbe small mallows”). It gro^^s m moist ground, and is useful Aihen applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of tbe body stung by wasps or hornets. Such is tbe concentrated 
information Avhich I have derived on this subject from various passages scattered 
through the MS. Beihan Kattea It appears according to an Arabian author, quoted 
by the learned Hyde (Hist Relig. Vet Pers pp 508. 5J1 edit prim), that a plant 
resembling the Khubazi (or mallow) was used in religious ceremonies by the ancient 
Persians , and he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone would highly 
recommend it even to their Muselmhn descendants AVe may sup, nose, not 
unreasonably, that Pythagoras learned something Superstitious or mysterious respec- 
ting mallows, from his Magian masters, tbe Chaldea-i and Persian sages under whom he 
studied at Babylon. See his thirty eighth symbol, an\l the explanation of it, in lambhch. 
Protrept. cap ult, ^ 
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pai licular attention to funeral customs and sepulclnal lites ; 
and A\as mduqed to believe that among the Persians of 
1 emote ages, many bodies weie mteiied not only m a 
natural and mtegial state, but defended by the ait of 
embalmeis against the injuiies of Lime, although it can- 
not be doubted that the modem Gahrs and Parsis m 
allowing caicasses to be daceiated and disjointed by 
buds 01 beasts, imitate the example of then Magian foie- 
fathers who (as we leaiii from classical authontj") did not, 
m geneial, covei the bones of then dead with eaith, until ■ 
tlicj^ had been denuded of flesh by caraivoious ainmals(^^). 

To giatify the desire vhieli I expressed, Mi. Bruce soon • 
proem ed me an oppoitunity of iinspecting tlnee ancient 
uins. Some Aiabs whom he 'direeted to assist m the 
seaich, nitlmi less than half an hour, and not foui hun- 
died yaids fiom the camp, discovered one, buiied under 
gi ound about two feet Whilst clearing it with my hands 
fiom sand, I percen'^ed the pointed end of anothei , and 
the woikmen accidentally bioke a third, the pieces of 
which tallmg oft’ at each side, left the contents adhering 
together in a mass of blackish and moist-lookmg earth. 


(“) As ? must resume this sul^^pt, it will be sufficient here to indicate the autlionty 
of Herodotus, (Lib I) Cicero, (Lib I Tusc Quuest) Strabo, (Lib XV) Justin, 
(Lib XLI cap .3) Tlieodoret, (|?Iedela Passionum Gnecarurn, Serm IX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Persico Lib. I. cAp, XII) Agathias, (Hist. Lib. II) 

3 r 
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This, however, when touched with the finger, crumbled 
away and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 
of a hunian body. 

Each urn had a pointed end, and at its mouth a bowl 
or basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closely fitted, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earth. 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 5, a), L liave exactly 
' represented the form of those urns and basins as the}'' 
appeared before* the parts were scpaiated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, b), shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 

Those urns lay horizontally, not parallel with each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
East hnd West. So, I understood, weie placed all the 
others found within sevcial miles; and one old Arab 
assured me that he had himself dug up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity was nearly in contact 
with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third were almost joined^ Their relative 
positions may be best illustrated by the folloiving scheme: 


Those which were perfect I removed to my tent, and in 
presence of Mr. Sharp, the surgUon, and other English 
gentlemen, immediately examined^ the contents of one. 
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and afterwaids sketched its form, as in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this um vre could only perceive 
such a quantity of sand, as, with the bones of a full-grown 
pci son, completel}’^ filled, and lendeied it A^eiy heavy. The 
skull vas placed about the middle or -widest part; not, as 
we expected, in the basin, wdiich contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumfeience was two feet nine 
inches , its length three feet four inches, mcludmg the 
bovl oi basin, Avhich, sepaiatelj^ -o^as near eight inches. 

The othei I kept some time with the intention of 
bringing it to Europe in its onginal state ; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience fiom its weight and bulk, 
and happening to break off the point, whilst hfting it 
fiom the giound under my bed, I was content with a 
few pieces , the two bowds or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, I also packed up and have brought 
to England. 

The three urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, were alike m fonii : that of which the dimen- 
sions are above given, exceeded the others m length by two 
oi till ee inches, and its bowl was the largest ; ajl were 
1 sohd at the pointed end ; but the bowls, as I believe men- 
tioned, •\vere without b'^ttoms. In the urn last emptied 
and examined, the honejj of a child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieved, had been enclosed, together with an adult’s of 
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small size. imagined that the}* might in"e belonged 

to a mother and her infant;^^}. 

The insides appeared blackish, and had evidentlj' been 
coated TTith some bituminous substance: but the urns no 
■vrliere exhibited inscriptions, nor any other maik by ivhich 
their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclose 
in such receptacles toe remains of human bemgs. has not 
at any time been the practice of Mohammedans. It is 
equally unknoivn amons the Gali > and Pg; 'h. the Tire- 
'n'orshippers of Peisia and of India, nho at certain periods 
collect together, the bones of all their dead, v l:ich had 


Among theaacl'nt Greek?, "onh tliose list ’vtre jo n‘-d i;- rehthn or 
“affecaon, "ere uiuelJv bi.ried losetbe*; il being thojzbt juborcan to r::rt those in 
“Dealh,*'vhon no accidents of Life coald separate.” ^eeJne “ ArcJixoIos^i Graeca"’ 
of Bi-Itcp Potter, 'Book IT, cbap. G and the passages anich be anducc: from Asuthias, 
Grid, Earip des, and Homer. He also remarks that vhre ibe Ath< niansie dom placed 
the bones of t^o persons in one coSn or am; ” the Megarensians commonlv put t '"O, 
“ three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre ” Td": circani:tance had been 
before noticed 'from Pausanias . b_v Francis Rons, a learned Osonian,ta bis ' ircbza- 
“oloaia Attica” 'Lib 1 cap. 29, dated 1G37, and augmented ov Zacbarv Bosan, a 
vrork of cons'derab'e merit, although the '^arons modf-m c^ rcphation? oe Grecian 
antiquities, have in general baniibed it to the most obscure or Oistant comer of r nr 
Lbraries I quote the ninth edition pnnted in 163-u, 'LoaLdto,. Tjie author menGo-t 
(p 245^ that AdmetOi desired to be interred ^vilh his vnfe in tee same srave; 

^ Et — czsn ai—ats yap fi c£f&c.i7 

Eot -£ .r£i» at — Aeipdt. Ennp AIc-t. 3J5 

“ A vd:h” adds he, “not nn'-easonab’e, seeing the thins desired vas so csnal both 
" among the Greeks and the Romans too. SL Austin’s OTm mother vras of the same 
“mind; forrbv 2” i 

“ Qcos certns amor, quos faoi^ notisiima jurrxit, 

Componi tumulo non inTide lis eod>"m ” 

(Ovid 3IeL Lib. IT. fab. 4 ^ 
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been exposed, and cast them promiscuouslj’’ into a pit. ' 
When the Gicek histoiian Pfocopius ■\Mote, (eailj in the 
sixth century of oui eia), the Persians appear to have 
sciupulously abstained fiom conceahng human bodies by 
inteuneiit, leaving them all foi dogs, and birds of piey(^). 
Agathias, anothei hisloiian and not many yeais later, sa3’^s 
that human bodies Aveie uiin^ei sally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Pei sums, Avho deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, cither under giound, or m a case or 
co\ei of any desciiption(^). Yet that sepulchial urns 
A\cie occasionally used among them, is affirmed by MPr 

r 

Yah 1 AY, in a passage rvliich D'Heibel6t, seems to har’^e 
amplified, according to his Fiench translation , and of, 
which Gaulmm’s latin A’^ersion does not perfectly coriespond 
to the oiiginal text, at least as it appears m my tiro copies 
of the Liihb al TowariJch , manusciipls not particularly 
inaccurate. These hai'ing mentioned the sculptures and 
103ml tombs m the mountain of Istakhr, mform us that 
“the graves or sepulchies of those Persian kings Avho existed 
“ befoie Isldm, (01 the introduction ofMohammed's lehgion) 
“Aveie of thiee kinds; some bodies being deposited 
“ m natui al caves, 01 daUwiahs contrived m mountains; 

f”) Kol Tovt t’EKpovS rij yi} TjKiara Kpvjrrfiv aX\ opviaiT^ pnrrtiv Kat Luaiy airavras. 

^ Procop de Bello Pers Lib I c 12. 

(’’) 0);C7; yup rtj'i t/j^aXtiv TfjXnpvakL rovs TE^reuiTas, rj kal tt} yij kara^uyyvyaij 
j/wora -SEpis avyois , — Agath. Hlit. Lib. II. p. 60, Lugd. Bat. 1594. 
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^‘others between nsing grounds, in rallies vdiich were 
“ afterwards filled with sucli a quantity' of stones, as to 
become a general level, (or, as one copj* expresses it, until 
“ thej' formed a pile or heap, Jj and some 

hanng been put into urns or jars, were preserved in the 
ground”(^'0. Our author, it is tiue, merely describes 
in this passage, the different modes of ropal sepulture, 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
between him and two more ancient writers ; although 
from one of them he has freelj* borrowed much general 
information, aud,, in some parts of his histor\', whole 
sentences vith scarcch' nny verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
exclusively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 
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JIS Lubbal toicarikh, (in the history of Gcshtasp, among the Caiamnn kinss^. M. 
D’ Herbe’ot translating this passage, notices the tnmnlar monuments “en forme de 
“pehtes ccliines,” and adds “corameles PjTamides d Egvpte, qui sont les tombaaui 
'‘des Rois de ce pays la." rBiblioth, Oncnt. in Kucbfatb ). M. Ganlmin s latin version 
ofibtLubb al toirarihJi \s-as published bv Thevenbt, the elder, in his “Relations' of 
Travels, &c. (Tome IV^, bnt is not founo, I believe in every copy of that work It v-as 
also printed in Busching's Magazin, a celebrated German compilation, (\'ol xvto, 25 
Hearn from d'^tracts offered bs different svnters, especiallj Professor T\cbsen of 
Rostoch, ^bo in his Essay entitled “De Cnneatis Inscnptionibiis Persepo’itanis Lucn- 
“bralio.” (Rost.'1798, p. 14), thus quotes 51. GauVni^i’s translation of the Persian 
passage given at the head of this note, from my ovmts'-r 3ISS. “ cujns mons f-lstalhr ) 
“ ob regum Persim sepulcra, quorum alia in cavermsVqum antiquis'-ima snnt , alia in 
vallibus ingenti lapidum acervo adinstar collis aggesla conspiciuntur ; aha deniquc 
“ ollis in terra conditis consistunt ; valde celebratnr.” 
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ages, if confidence may be placed in my single copy 
of this -woik; which, with the accounts given by other 
Eastern authois on the same subject, I shall exanune m 
a chapter devoted to the antiqmties of Istakhr, or 
Peisepohs. 

^Meanwhile, consideiing the historical obscurity of BmTi- 
cJi}', and the number of urns found near this place , therr 
simple foim, cheap matenals, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be induced to imagine that 
tliej’^ enclosed the bones of great or wealthy persons.' 
I could not learn that such urns had ever been discovered 
m any othei pait of Persia, through which the various 
diiections of ray travels led me, but it is piobable that 
fiiture lesearches may biing some to hght amidst the 
nuns of ancient Ctesiphonf”). 

I must here acknowledge many doubts conceiTung that 
vase which the late venerable Tychsen of Rostoch,^ 
beheyed to have once contained the bu7'7it or pouTided 
bones of a Parthian king, the great Arsaces But for 
the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 

(^'’) Mr Jackson proceeding iy theTigris, in 1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon 
which that nver had considerabl}? undermined. “The banks being near ten feet 
“ perpendicular," says he “ above tpe surface of the water, we saw the foundations of 
“several ancient buildings, uhicl/ were chiefly of bnck, and so strongly cemented 
“ together, as often to overhang t,ie water. Here were also visible a great many 
“ earthen jars ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the nver, and some of 
“ them were of singular construction.” See his “ Journey from India towards 
“•England," &c p. 86. Lond. 1799, 
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mers, the learned Piofessoi could not find a precedent 
in Persia ; and he kneiv that tlie subjects of Arsaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of liic, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. A^et he thought that an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. His arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, do not peifectl}’’ convince me, but I 
must reserve them for discussion in another p]ace(^^). 

We did not obseive, on the twenty-hist of iMarch any 

r 

particular lejoicings to celcbiate the cutiance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modem Persians, like the ancient, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with vaiious 
ceremonies constituting their festival called Xaujuz. The 
people however, of BusheJu , descended chiefly from Aiabian 
tribes, feel but little interest m commemoratino- that houi 
when the lUustnous Jemshi'd, ei^ht hundred vears 
before our era, ascended the roj'al tin one at Btahhr, oi 
Persepolis ; although it has been considered, since this 


('') “ Parthi mortuornm cadavera baud concremabant, &c ' " Sed aha bnius n ons 
latio mibi esse videtur in diM cada^ ere.” &c See tbe E^say alread\ quoted, "De 
“ cnneatis fascript Persep ’ (p. 39r A representation of tbe jar or \a«e to wbicb be 
assigned tbe remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Caylus’s “ Recueuil D Anbquites ” 
(Tome V pi xxvt) Whatever may be my opmion/'-oncemins tbe siipj\osed Urn of 
Arsaces, I most ever name Professor Tjcbsen Fntb respect for bis learninsr, and 
gratitude for the approbation of my first mork Ivbich he manifested pubbckly and 
by many pnvate letters . the distinguished veteran in bterature tberebv encouraging 
to greater efforts one p rsonally unknoivn, a yyung man at that time, and self- 
instmeted in the Eastern lannuages. ,, 
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v'ood ncarl}’- conical, leaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, j^et not thiow any down. The j^eople 
of Isfahan were daily amused with this exhibition m the 
great Meiddn or pubhck square; and I find that then- 
ancestors -witnessed one exactly similai in the same place, 
accoiding to a view given by Kaempfer who was theie 
111 1684(*'). It appeals to have been also a favounte 
among the inhabitants of othei countnes(^®). The foui- 
pointed hat, has been incidentally noticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It ivas once generally -worn m the pronnee 
of Cnrd'istdn • but at piesent seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters oi buffoons, called Ldties. 
Respecting the denvation of this name, two veiy ingenious 
Peisians whom I consulted, differed in opinion , mine shall 
be offeied in another chapter, with the delineation, of a 
Ll/?^-hat, or “ fools-cap,’' lemaikable foi some extraordinary 
ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
foul pomts(^‘’). The line enclosing tins figure on the sculp- 


(’’) AmcEnit. E\olic p. 170 

(”) Sandjs when at Cairo in iGll, saw both dogs and goats, thus trained. 
“ Relation of a Journey,” p 120, (third edit 1632) And the figure of an Arab, who 
had taught his goat to perfotm the same tnck, is given by one of our latest and most 
accomplished traiellers , Dr Clarke (Trav Vol II p 005). 

(‘"j Fekha'd, so conspicuous in Ilersian Romance, contemporary u ith Khusrad 
P AR^ I'z , or Chosroes (at the close Af the sixth centuiy»), and tliat monarch’s ni al in 
the aftecuous of fair Shiri n, was i native of Ctti distiti, and tlierefore is generalh 

'i 2 H 
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tuicd tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern 
univeisal throughout l^ersia , being found in stucco, gildings 
or colours on the walls, ceilings and compartments of rooms, 
and on the fronts of fire-places ; it is seen on carpets and 
curtains, on the frames of pictures and othci ai tides of 
furmtuie. 

This tablet presents on the other side, figuies of two 
Kushtigirs or wrestlers, whom an older man^ the iistdd, 

(jILj!) a professor and teacher, instructs m one of the three 
hundred and sixty bamk, (jJu) oi tiicks by wluch an antagonist 
may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the giound. 

' He also prevents any unfair advantage on either side. Cliai dm 
mentions a story as related by one of the company at a 
wedding-feast, concerning the wrestler who having taught 

o 

a pupil every trick of his ait except one, was enabled by 


represented with tlie four-pointed lidt, by modern painters. TIius he appears in the 
illuminations of various manuscripts , on the walls of palaces , and on the pasle-board 
boxes and pen-cases sold at Isjahdii and Shtidz, yet he is not so distinguished in some 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their execution ' Many- 
poets have celebrated the loves of FERUA'cand Shiri'n. In some beautiful manu- 
scripts of my collection, the verses on this subject by Niza'mi and Ha'tifi, are 
illustrated with splendid paintings, in which Ferha'd does not w'car the four-pointed 
bonnet. Iff may, however, be almost always recognised by the Ttsliah or 

pick-axe,with which, for the sake of Ins mistress, he fractured or excavated enormous 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the ruggij^i face of Mount Btfutun into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it IS still ficmarkable “With his itshah,”’ 
says the Poet Niza'mi, “ he rendered the hardese stone, as it were, soft like wax.” 
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tins reservation of skill, to overcome tlie piesumptuous 
young man, m lien, confiding in youth and supenor strength, 
he had insultingly challenged his -master to contend before 
the Vicero}’- or Governoi (^). Chai dm might have recollected 
that this stor}’- Avas borrowed from the first book of Saadi^’s 
Guhstdn. I must acknowledge, however, that it is not found 
in the cop}" which once belonged to that ingenious French 
tiaveller, and has been duimg many years m my possession; 
a plain manusciipt, bearing Ins name mthe first page, and 
illustiated with seveial of his short marginal notes(®^). But 
in a handsome copy which I procured at Shirdz, (wheie it 
was transciibed about the 3 "ear 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a pictuie, accuiately imitated in Plate XIU; 
repiescntmg the contest near its close, when the master- 
uiestler having by means of his reserved sleight tour 

(kiohe’ as Chaidin styles it) raised the ungiateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepaied to fling him on the 
giound(‘^®). We see the king, some of his nobles and other 

Voyages CD Perse, &c Tome Up 240. Rouen 1723 
(“) Some of tliese ^^e^e published m the “Oriental Collections." Vol. L 

(“) The Persian lines inserted in the picture, allude to this circumstance, and 
immediately precede the moral of Saadi’s stoiy They appear in our types thus, 

Jjj 

and I shall here translate them, a'^ding the conclusion, for which the penman had 
not room, in Italick letters , “ H5 lifted him above his head and dashed him doivn. 
“Xoud exclamations ascended from the people. The king bestowed an honourable 
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spectators Tivhom Saadi mentions; hut the paintci has 
introduced t^vo supernumerary ku^^litigin or pahlcidm, 
Avliom ^thirls over liis head, those ponderous 
v/ooden clubs called mil above slightly noticed (p, 190) ; 
instruments of a favounte but ver^^ laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 

Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII ; I must 

remark a conformity that appears between the Persian 

wrestling and the Giecian “ orthiapaly” or “orthopaly;” 

and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 

of ancient art, this sculpture ma}' remind an antiquary of 

man^’’ classical groups, which it would more strongl}' resemble 

had the master-wrestler been furnished v,ith a branch or 

< 

wand(^/). Tlie tablet was carved bj’ an eminent artist of 

Ispahan, who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 

from materials of the same kind. 

'‘present on Xh&ustdd or roaster, and upbraided the jouth, said. Oh my sovereign ! 
“ one little portion of the v-Testling-art jet remained, v.hich he r\ith-he^d firm me: 
“ the master replied. For such an occasion as this, / retertrd U,lecau^c the Philoso- 
“ phers hart Ihut adthtd ; Give noi to pour friend so much power, that should he 
“ become your enemy, he may he able to hurt you^ 

C' j See a*camelion and a paste in the “ Gemmae et Sculptnrze Antiqnae,” of 
Agostini Part I, Tab 14G Part. II. Tab. 2L (Amst, 1C83) The camehon is 
gi^enalsoin 2Somn “ Bibliotheca Antiquaria," p. &7G (Trancof 1725).' Seethe 
sepulchral urn in Caj Ins’s “Rcceuil D'Antiquittis/'Tomel.p. lxxxix. geelilcvise 
Da^•id’s “Antiquitl:s D’Herculanum, Tome II. pi 43 foct. Pans, 1780) T^zspt’s 
"Dcscrip’ue Catalogue" of Tassie’s engraved Gems, from various collections, Vol. 

I.p 405. (LoncLl7£U); and theviorts of Alontfiacon, Mafici, Gorf, Winttlmann 
and others. ' 
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]\rr. Plensliaw added to his '^fts which I have alieady 
acknowledged, an engiaved piece of veij pure gold,, 
circulai and flat hke a medal, and thick as an English gmnea ; 
having a spheroidical ornament of fillagree woik, hollow 
and open at both ends. Thiough these passed a stnng which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
mean' pel son, divelling at Mhs al Kheimah on the Aiabian 
coast, when that pnatical settlement ivas lately destioyed 
b 3 ' the English On one sidcwithm a square, aie four Imes 
of dial actcis supposed to possess talismamcal properties; 
ontheothei is an Aiabick msciiption, comprising an ayet or 
veise fiom the Koidn m w^oidsthus arianged, 

yb J OCUJl eiiM 

“ Blessed is he m ■whose hand is the kingdom * for he is all- 
powerful.” With this passage commences the Suret al midh^ 
or “ Chapter of the Kmgdom,” a portion of Mohammedan 
senpture entitled by some commentatois “that which 
“rescyes oi hbeiates,” as bemg capable of saving those ivho 
lead it with due faith and devotion, from a particular 
punishment called the “ Sepulchral Toiture ” Of this section, 
also the perusal is re'warded with other beneficial consequen- 
ces, as we learn fiom h'^aracci and Sale, m their _comments 
on the sixty-seventh chapter of the Kordn. 

In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6), is a lepresentation of 
tins trinket, which might be reckoned costly and elegant,^ 
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when compared with most of the numerous amulets that 
subsecpiently fell mto my hands. Of these bawbles, 
designed tahsmamcally to guard the weaiei fiom evil, 
many, both ancient and modem, exhibit characters or de- 
vices, executed in the rudest manner, on substances deficient 
in beauty, and of no mtimsick value. The plates illustiatmg 
this woik, contain delineations of some; the}'^ were piobably 
adapted to the pooiei and lowei classes , among which, says 
an ingenious Fiench writer, “such tiifles as piomise much 
^‘and cost little, easily find favouK'^’).” 

My desiie ofheaiing what the Persians considered as their 
‘ bestmusick, could only be giatified, it was said, in the chief 
cities. Meanwhile, a kind of violin, called Kcmanchck ast'U^ 
(or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamooncheh ), and 
found in almost eveiy town, affoided me frequent enteitam- 
nient. That which I fiistsaw was m the hands of Maiiam- 
MED Caiiaba'ghi, a poor fellow who sometimes -nsitedour 
camp , the manner of playing will appear from a little sketch 
given m the Miscellaneous Plate, (No 7). His Kemdficheh, 
made at SJiirdz, was of tut cjp or mulberry-tiee wood ; the 
body (about eight mches in diametei) globular, except at the 
mouth oil3r which was stretched and fixed by glue, a coveiiiig 
of parchment, it had three strings (of tufisted sheep-gut) and a 

^ L 

(®‘) “ Des bagatelles qui promettent beaueov\p et coatent peu, prennent aistmont 
" faveur parmi le peuple " Pluclie, Hist, du Cicl. iTome II. p. 52. (Pans 1739). 
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bndge placed obliquely A stiajglit piece of ii on strengtnen- 
ed the 'whole instuiment, fiom the knob belo'w, through the 
handle 01 fiugei board, to the holloAV ■which received the three 
pegs. ItAvas canied hanging from the shoulder by a leather 
strap , in length it aa as nearly three feet from the -wooden' 
ball at top to the iron knob or button Avhicli rested on the 
giound. The boAv aaus a mere sAvitch, about tAvo feet and' 
a half long, to a\ hich aa'-rs fastened, at one end, some black 
hoise-hair At the othei end this han Avas connected by 
a biass img, A\ith a piece of leathei seven or eight inches- 
long The iing Avas managed AAith the second and third 
fingeis of the peifoimei’s light hand, and by its means 
he contracted oi lelaxed the boAv, Avhich Avas occasionally 
rubbed on a bit of Avax or losm stuck aboA^e the pegs. 
This description Avill be raoie easily understood tm ai 
refeience to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8). 

The perfoimer generally combines his voice Avith the' 
tones of this instrument. At the house of a person in 
Btishehr, I one daj’' heaid another minstrel sing to his 
' Kemdnchah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
Zend dynasty Avliieh became extmet on the murder of 
Lutf Ali Kha'n in 1794, Avhen the present king’s uncle, 
of the Kfljar tube,' assiSmed impeiial authont 3 \ The Zend 
princes Ayeie much belo'vted, and are not yet forgotten m- 
this country. The elegy on their misfortunes aboimded 


0 
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inth pathetick passages ; and the tune coi responding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing tliose verses, or 
'to express such feelings on healing them sung, would not 
have been prudent at Shiraz, where, though the Zends arc 
remembered with still higher \'eneration and gratitude, 
the government is more suspicious and -ngilant, than at 
Biishchr{^^]. 

The Kemdncheh is of vanous matenals ; I have seen one of 
which the body was mereh’^ a hollow gourd ; and another, 
of which every 'part was richl 3 ’’ inlaid and ornamented. 
‘‘Some,"'’ says Abdalca'der, “ foim the bod\' of this 
“instrument from the shell of a cocoa-nut, fi.Mng on it 
“ hair-strmgs ; but man}" from wood, over vhich they fasten 
“ silken stnngs”(‘'‘^). By another wn ter, vhose manusenpt 
work shall be quoted in a future Essaj’^ on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the tut, or mulberry-wood, 
is recommended as best adapted to the silken stnngs, from 


j\Ir Scott Wanng Las given one of the popular songs on LrxF Ali Kft a'x, in 
ins “ Tour to Sfaeeraz ” p (Lond 1807) 

tXt.XX} ^1 j2 % 

This passage I have extracted from a tn^atiseon themu^jck and old musical instrumenls 
of Persia, composed bj the celebrated Acdalca PER ot Maraghah, fjirlc imtten with 
his own hand, in the jear 321 of theilohammedanfera, (or of Christ 1418^ as we learn 
from the last page Abdalca'der was eminent in vanous arts and sciences besides 
musick, and died of the mem< rable plague which desolated Uera t and the adjacent 
distncts in 838, or of our era 1434. The autogTi ph Volume containing bis r ire and 
valuable work, a perfect and verv handsome manuf enpf, I reckon among the cliief 
hteraiy cunosities of my coIlecUon. 
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The t^rent3’’-sixtli of March had now amved, and the 
Ambassador jesolved that he would no longer await the 
piomised MehnundAr. Several tents with a pioportion- 
ate number o^ferashes to pitch them ; the baggage under 
a propel escoit, supernumerary horses and servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana his assistants ^nth all their 
culmar3r utensils; were sent forward m good tune, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the next stage By such an airang’ement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfoi table habitation for each day durmg 
the whole march. 



CHAPTER VI. 


From BitsJiehr to Slurliz, 


the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey* 

towards Shiraz, at seven o clock in the morning, 

accompamed by Mohawmed J a afar KHA'^' and Aeu’l 

Hassax Kha'x, whose numerous attendants, with the 

Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Aotillery-men, and Sergeants 

of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 

besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants 

in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses, 

formed a long and vanegated cavalcade. There 

were, besides, many Sh6tei s { ):\F) or running footmen, 

in the Ambassadors tram. Atr the moment of 

♦* 

our departure, a grand salute was jjred from the Lion, and 
another soon after, fiom the Port of Bushehr Lady 
Ouseley and her httle daughter travelled m the palankin 
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or pdlb, (see p. 189) procured at Bombay; wlieiice also, 
had been brought for the puipose of can jing it, twenty 
stiong and active Indians, who relieved each other under 
the load b}’’ turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed m a Cajdvah; this consisted of 
two small and inconvenient seats, slung on a mule; 
and ovei them iveie awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden fiames. No. l6, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shov s the foim of a Cajdvah or Cajavah or Cajdhah 
and No. 17, of a more handsome and roomy vehicle, 
called TaKht-ravdn “ the moinng throne or 

scat,” m , which Lady Ouseley peifoimed some of her 
jouinies thiough Persia(^). 

We pioceeded along a dreaiy, flat and sandy desert 

% 

XoAlichangi distant, according to the wheel or 

pedomctei, sixteen miles one furlong, fiom the camp 
neai Biishchr , of two paths, however, we had taken, 
thiough some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
othei , by a mile(-) 


(') The TaUit-ravan, is a light frame, fixed on tivo strong poles like those of our 
sedan chairs , the frame is covered, generally with cloth, and has a door, 
sometimes of lattice-work, at each side, it is carried by two mules , one betifeen 
the poles ^before, the other behind 

*1 

0 Although during our marefies, the wheel alu^ajs stopped at the flag-staff, 
in front of the Ambassador’s tent, sometimes pitched according to circumstances 
a few hundred jards short of the usual halting-place, and at other times beyond 
it , yet the aggregate of our 'daily measurements must be correct. The, 
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Wlien entering tne date-grove of this ni’ace. ~c met 
the istilhdl or phhzr-dz. an assemblage of abonl tmrty men 
OIL horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, '“ho 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador bv displaying feats ot equestrian asility. dart ng 
thejfr/d and discharging muskets. But it "“as —LApered 
that many of those ^rho s veiled the iriihbdL hac been 
purposely sent from difrerent places, to make a i-bov of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited conntrv: a 
deception frequently practised on similar occasion?'" . 

Of AUcJian^ it has been said. (ho*"*ever paradoxical 
the assertion may appear that the village is notaivays 
situate exactly on the same spot : the huts ""hich 
compose it being of such slight constracdon. that then 
are easily removed, vhcn motives of profit or convenience 
induce the ovners to shift their habitations and their 
families a fev hundred, yards ; and they hasten to ne“r 
STOund. sliouid auv circumstance have marked the last 
vhich they occupied as unlucky: or any extraordinary 
instances or mortality have proved it unfavonrabie to 
health. 

r 

vri&e’ Tr2.5 ii2U2.2'£d OT l!: 2 ArJiLery-izie::! "oo ir; £ l-orii. crerT ~ — - c-^ ^— 

£r;d beeiinr; 213 ^ rer^sriz-ble ol^TSCts cz tir r™d, Xzlj ; c — ■!— 

ii;£r>e_teKi bj Jlsjor D'Jltct. 

y. Tee Psiiez — c-ojlyi^ ::Tf^rrfr errsier^; £; eerfreTiz; 'o 
tbe Azzbiet d ‘'rzesAzzZjCCzzsc bv*-r^'~«i‘c. 
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Within a mile of our tents were seveial ancient wells^ 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to be at regular inten^als and in a parti- 
cular diiection; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths weie ciicidai and m diameter from ten to twelve 
feet ; one was triangular ; all were A'^ery deep ; the upper 
pait, foi aboA'e a yaid, faced with stone ; from that 
downwards the}’^ Aveie built of excellent brick. The 
countiy people call them chah-e-gahrdn , “wells of the 
Fire-v oi shippers” or, m their provincial manner of 

speaking, chah-a-gavroona , (see p. 202) , and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they affoid good water 
111 gi eater quantity than the modern wells, Avhich are 
seldom, diametiically, tliiee feet, heie aie often dug up 
vases ’ filled with the tiilah or mallow-seed, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p 215), to ages of remote 
antiquity. 

28. We left Ahchangi at fom* o’clock m the morning 
that our days jouiney might be performed dunng the 
cool hours , but we did not reach the manzil or 

haltmg-place iieai Burazjuii until one, as the load was 
bad, and the heat alter suii-iise, had made our* passage 
ovei the naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant(^). 


(*) Of Bura^un I have seen the name 'wnUen thus, szmyect Ihzt 

it has been also spelt Btrazgin, 
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Binazjun is a large village. Tvitli walls and towers ; 
near it we observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
peishcdz or istllihdl whicli met us at tliis place, consisted 
of several men with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chief!}’' of Arabian families, standing in crowds 
about their houses or squatting on the roofs, welcomed 
ns with loud and continued howls, rendered tremulous 
bv the rapid vibration of their fingers apphed to their 
mouths. Immediatelj after our arrival, mam' of the 

inhabitants both male and female, solicited medical relief 

« 

in various diseases, chiefiy ocular affections. On this 
occasion and frequenth* after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had acquii ed a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted, as interpreter for the patients : and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
I have often hstened with astonishment and dissnsl, 
Por they considered delicacy or reserve as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the v-omen 
especially seemed to expect miracles from European 
s kill . Those who made personal apphcations, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders, but it appeared 

at SJin'dz, Italian and other places, from a multiplicitv 
<• 

of circumstances, to record which would contaminate 
my pages, that a system of profligacy the most detestable 
was universal among all classes. 

At Burazjun. four or five of our European soldiers 
began to suffer from the heat which was extremely 
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oppressive at three o'clock, ■when the Theimometer, in. 
a tent rose to 94 ^ duimg summer, most of the people 
seek shade and coolness in subterraneous dwellings. 

The maich of this day ivas twenty-four miles and a 
quaitei Not far fiom Ahchangi we passed through 
Chohhutah, a village where lately resided the DomiMis ; 
an unfortunate tribe of Arabian descent, concerning 
vhom, I had learned some particulars fiom JNlr. 
Bi uce(*). 

> 

The}’- weie a veiy biave, ancient and independent 
i&cc ; consideied as the militia of tlus countr}^ and 
theiefoie exempt fi om certain tolls and taxes; they were 
also iich, and possesed finer hoises than aii}’’ of the 
neighbouimg tubes; a desiie of obtaimng their horses 
and then ivealth, induced Mohammed Nebbi Kha'n 
(u^ Vma , or more pioperly Vaz'ir chief 

mmistei of the Piince at Shiraz, to conceive a plan 

for tlie extermination of those Demikhs; an act of which, 

* 

he could not extenuate the atrocit}’^ by any accusation ; 
for although they had been warmly attached to Sheikh 
JSfasser the late Aiab Governor of Bashehr; yet 

their conduct under the new Peisian dynasty, was irre- 



(‘) The flame of ChaJtLutah as ATitten for me by a Persian, rras 
anil ot tlie tribe 
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proacliable. Nebbi Kha'n, however, resolved, to destroy 
them; and in I’ebiuarj’-, 1809, under pretence of re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheikhs or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 
his biothei Mohammed Jaatar Kiia'n. Thcie, vhilst 
they sat, expecting the promised robes, one Rustam 
Beg (uJosj a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had brought troops expressly fi'om Shiraz ; arrested the 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw them into 
prison, where they were chained bj’' tlie neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers were despatched to 
Chakutah, who there massacred the other men of ,that 
tribe; treated the women rvith most biutal violence, and 
earned off as slaves, all the young gn Is and Idoj’s, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 

One of the Demukh chiefs, after a confinement of several 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while the Tangasii i sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to extricate his own neck from 
the chain ; he then released the other chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered , hanng neglected to funiish themselves with 
instruments of defence, by disarming their guards. Ail 
were led back to prison except one, who claiiped the 
protection of an Englishman, and is now in habits of 
private correspondence with his generous benefactor. lu 
the month of October followings Nebbi Eha'n came 
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again to BmlieJir, and hearing that the impnsoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be secretly 
murdered. Many, it is said, were thrown ahvemto deep wells. 
The piesent Government proposes to repeople CJiahlutah 
witli families collected from vanous places ; we passed 
near the remains of its mud-fort; and soon after, two 
fine bi ood-niares which had once belonged to the Demukhs, 
were oftered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from 
Jaafar Kha'n, brother of the Vazir, 

Dunng the twent 3 '^-ninth, we halted? at Bvrazjtai; 

but found It difficult to piocuie a sufficiency of pio- 

visions for our numerous party. Mohammud Zeki * 

Kha^n a nobleman of high lank, and chief of 

the Nuri tribe, paid a visit to the Ambassador ; 

* ** » 

he had arnved from SJnrdx the evening befoie, invested 
with the appointment of ISLelnnanddr. 

Near oui camp was the tomb of some modern Imdnizddah 
oi Mohammedan saint, whose name I did not take the 
trouble to record , a repiesentation of it, however, is 
annexed, (Plate XII). not for any beauty in the view, 
but as It shews one form of those sepulchial ^edifices, 
which a traveller ih Persia almost daily sees. 

On the thirtieth of March, soon after three o'clock 
we set out from Burazjim, and by a bad and stony 

' 2 L 

4 
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path, ariired at the village of Dalald or D^ilM 
then went on to oui tents, pitched a little bej'ond it, on 
the verge of a pahn-grove, under rocks and mountains 
so loft}^ that they seemed to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our fuither progress By these 
immense bariiers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an extensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment, was distant fiom Burcizjim thir- 
teen miles and three quarters; duiing the last fnc or six 
miles, VC found the air offensive from the smell of sid- 
phur, and winch oozed from the giound, besides 

tins bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated vith nitrous acid, it is called 
gil-i-tarsh J^) or “sour (dayf and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 
and diluted with water (^). 

The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador, many people also from a neighbouring 
village, joined the istihbdl, and discharged their matchlock 

(') In tke Mc\, of Dalki I liave fckelcbcd the Ambassador’s Scra-perdah, 

the U\o principal tents enclosed ■nitbin a \\ all of canvass Mr.Moncrs 
tent and mj own, appear on the left, nearly in the middle is a large two-pole 

tent, the Sufrah Khfinch or place wherein we breakfasted and dmed. 

Bejond this are tents of the cook and other senants A Sepoy is introduced as 
sentinel, and a ftrash (Sec p 24G). sitting near some baggage contained in the 
yakhdam, described abo^e, p, 248. ^ 
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muskets, the sound of which was revei berated -until good 
effect among the mountains. Here bj the exertions of 
our Melimanddr, the Suirsat was amplj provided. 

This is a legulated allowance of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, biead and other aiticles of 
food, also, of barle}” or grass, for horses and .mules; 
and of fuel, with which, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish every ilclii or Am- 

bassadoi, (considered as a guest of the Kmg) on his 
passage through the count) 3’’ In each place, the chief 
jierson exacts fiom the otheis their dde share of the 
contiibution , for the aggregate amount of which, he 
receives from the Mchmanddi , a wiitten acknowledge- 
ment; and m the future pajmient of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed equivalent to die value.^ But 
this prospect of mdemmfication is remote , and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are often so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extoited fiom them bj’- blows; and houses 
have ’been abandoned, and flocks driven away on the 
approach of a Melimanddr, vith his train of insolent 
and hungry servants, leady to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust conunands. It is said, that the Mefnnanddrs 
often reqmre an immoderate siiasdt- then commute part of 
the demanded supply for money ; funnshmg the Am- 
bassador meanwhile but scantily under vanous pretences^ 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
joumies proved in two or three instances. 

X 

I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a lomantick 
and beautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadowed with tiees, about one 
mile and a half from DdlJd j, but the building, did not 
ajipear ancient. 

Much had been said at BmJieJu-, of the tiouble and 
fatigue which we should expeiience m travelling over 

r 

the hilly country ; and Father Angelo had long before 
declared that those piecipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shiraz were as horrible as any m the world (^). 
On the thirty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 

A 

ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the winding path nses among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes afibrds views of wild magnificence, 
but more frequently places the spectator m alarming 
situations on the blink of precipices. We effected, 

A 


Q “ Que;, precipizzii dalla spiaggia de’I mar Persico sin k Sciraz, sono de’ 
“pin borrendl de’I mondo” Gazoph. Ling Pers p 300, (under the head of 
Precipitio) Father Angelo, for so ue generally entitle the “Pere Ange de 
St. Joseph” a native of Toulouse, whose family name appears to have been De 
la Brosse, often gives in his Persian column, more than is found in his Italian, 
French or Latin , tlius, (as above-quoted) he tells us that the most frighttul 
of those precipices are between 'Shiraz and Bander Rig (<— and Bander 
Rung or Kongo ‘ 
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however in seven hours our march from DdlU, to the 
handsome and spacious Caravanserai of Kundr Takhtah 
{ilJ latel}" erected by Za'l Kha"n Jl;), a dislance of 
fouitcen miles(®). Heie at one o^clock m a room, the 
theimometer stood at 73, m the sun it rose to 113. 
A vei}’^ ingenious French travellei who visited this country 
111 1674-, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, durmg a whole day, 
in the stream of Kh'isht, where hundieds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers were taken by the hand, and 
furnished an abundant mealQ. * 

The mountains over wluch we had passpd constitute what • 
is called the Kntel-e-Mallu ; it would appear that the plain 
between this and BusheJir was once covered by the sea, 


(’) The Persian Cat avanscra generally comprises four ranges of 

small rooms, forming a hollow square, into which the traveller enters by a gate , 
this when fastened at niglit, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage 
from depredabon Some Caravanseras are built near running streams , others 
are supplied with water from wells or reservoirs But the traveller must bnug 
with him every thing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road, 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chambers afford him merely shelter. 
A more parbcular aecount of certain Caraianseras, with views, shall be given 
in the course of this work 

a 

(’) “La chaleur nous faisoit tant de peine que nous fdmes obliges, ayant 
“ rencoutrg une riviere appel^e Khycht Sony, de nous depouiUer et nous mettre 
“dans I’eau a I’ombre d’un rocher, et d'y demeurer tout le long dn jour, sans 
“ quoi noii^ aunons etouffe. II fallut soufirir d’y etre mordus par les poissons 
“ qiu venoient a nous par ceutaine a la fois , nous en pnmes a la mam tant 
“^que nous vouldmes, et nous en dmSmes ce jour la." Extrait du Journal dn 
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and I found many pctnficd shells about Ddlki and half 
way up the Kuicl^^). 

Those who had assembled to congratulate' us near 
the haltmg-placc this day, were inhabitants of Khisht, 
a village within four miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author uhose woids shall 
be hereafter cited, calls it ato\\n or city, they composed 
a numerous peibhwdz, having drums, trumpets, and fire- 
aims; and they entertained us vith ihe jerid hdzi oi 
mock lance-play, and several volhes of muskctr}'. On 
entering the Caravanserai, Za'l Kha'x caused three oi 
' four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to be 
broken ; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustiious strangers practised 

r 

in Persia during many centuries. 

From some men of the isiikhdl I inquired, but could 
not obtain any information, concerning sculptures, -which 


Sieur Pctis, Fils p 112 published by M. Langics at the end of his “Relation 
dc Dourry Effendy” (Pans 1810). The great Journal of M Petis de la Croix, to 
■which this Extract oflen alludes, and his “ Memoircs,” still preserved m manusenpt, 
vsould be a most important literary present from such an 'editor as M Langlfes 

C°) This would seem to be a contraction of Kuh “mountain”, and 
id (Jj "a rising ground, a hill, tumulus &c ” But id is by some regarded 
as Arabitk, according to the MS. Diet BerMn Kalita, v\hich spells Kuld 
thus, without doubt correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of Sultan 
Ba'beu’s Commentaries, composed Viy himself in the Moghul language, I hn'l 
written two or three times But my copy of that valuable work, 

IS rather a handsome than an accurate Manuscript. 
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ill the year 1787, existed near a garden at Khisht, 
accoiding to the verbal infoi mation of a friend, whose 
remaiks on other parts of this country have alwaj’-s 
proved accuiatc and just. Fiom the partictdais furnished 
by his lecollection, imperfect after a lapse of many 
yeais, I am induced to imagine that those figures which 
he saw, represented king Shapu'r, BAHRA'iir, or some 
other pimees of the Sassanian dynast}’’, although the 
villageis entitled them Sela'ma'n and A'bsa'l; names 
of peisonages onlj’ known m the fictions of poetical 
llomance(^^}. ' 

The veracity of my ftiend is not impeached by the » 
ignoiancc of those fiom whom I inquired respecting the 
sculptures Of Persians, where antiquities are concerned, 
the extreme indifieience has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. There were people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Daraigu’d duimg the gieater part of their fives, who, 
befoie they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 
nificent rehef cut on a lock within half an hour's iide 

(") I do not recollect Sela'ma'n and Absa'l, (JIujIj in anjAiork besides 

the extraordinary poem of Ja'mi, to which their names are prefixed, and 
which celfebrates their unfortunate loves The story has no relation to Persia, 
for Selama'n’s father was “King of the Ionian countiy,” 

and the scene lies, accordingly, in Greece, 
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of that city. At Tehran I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of 
the sculpture in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English companions 
were engaged at Shapui\ in exploring the ancient monu- 
ments, our MeJmdnclhr Zeki Kha%, who had never seen 
them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place vithout bestow- 
ing one thought on its antiquities. A Kh/m or noble- 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions,*' were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that tivelve or fourteen 
times when on his way between Isfahan and Shiraz, 
he had halted for several hours mthin two miles of 
Peisepolis, 3’^et never once ascended the steps of Jews/iff/s 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darius ; although he 
' had read and probablj’ believed, that those admirable 
remains were the works either of King Solomon dr of 
preternatural beings. He did not glory, it must be OAvned, 
in this Avant of cuiiosity ; I have often Avitnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the Columns, the excai’^ations, and 
sculptui'&s found among those ruins, of which he spoke, as 
objects that he had frequently and minutely examined(^^). 

(“) Individuals, however, are sometimes found in regions of more classical 
taste, equally indifferent respecting the antiquities of their countrj Thus the 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
tlie knowledge of anj^ monuments that maj exist near 
their villages: for however willing a visitor might be to 
recompehse their trouble in showing them, the rapacity 
of his Persian servants would, in many cases, frustrate 
the master’s hheral intentions. They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
fiom mscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed: for they suppose, and I, am induced 
by many reasons to agree m their opinion, that most, 
perhaps aU, of the ancient ruins, are still depositories^ 
of valuable treasures 

It is not probable that the sculptures seen at-* Khisht 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. The design of this digi'ession wiU be 
f ulfill ed if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 

Before five o’clock on the first day of April we pro- 
ceeded from Kunar TakTitah but did not amve at oui 
camp until ten, although the distance, by the pedometer 


lively and entertaining “Travels” of Gleneral Cookbume, in Sicily, &c (2 Vols 
Oct 1815), mention, that the Curate of Calatifini never visited the TempU 
of Segesta, although he had resided fifteen years withm three miles of its 
ruins, until curiosity to see some strangers, who wue examining it, induced 
him to go there Yol II p 20 

’ 2m 
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'was onlj nine rcdles: our road up the steep Euid of 
Comdredge being obstructed by fragments of rocks 

fallen from the mountain’s side, about ■which it ■winded; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule ; and at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, where one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 

Our tents were pitched near Comdredge at the foot of 

some hills; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Coloa^- 

i-Ferhdd., (oLiy *jJo) FerTiddfs Castle or Foii:. of which, in a 

ruined state, are •visible the walls and towers of stone, ■with 

the well. It had lately been occupied by Ta band of 

robbers. "Whilst examining these remains I alm ost forgot 

that they stood on a considerable eminence; so much 

more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (»See Plate 

XV fl). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 

comprehending the Coraionserai, the village of Comdredge 

and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 

leading to Cozerun. Besides the famous sculptor 'who 

flourished in Kvrdistdm, (See p. 233), many illustrious 

Persians have home the name of Febhad. 

< 

The province of Pars seems to have abounded ■with 
small mountam-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magnitude. “ Their number,” says a ■writer of the tenth 
century, was once ascertained from the publick registers. 
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“and it amounted to five tlionsand”('®). We find it, 
aftei wards, reduced to seventy and some few; and 
Hajidall^vh CazvIni enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in Ms time, the fom’teenth century(*'’} 
But the remains of hundreds aie still visible, and every 
modern traveller may confirm the report of Ksempfer(‘®). 

I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embass}’’ on a visit to our Melmianddr We 
found him in a large tent, handsomely fiimished with 
hangings of Masulipataon chintz On the floor or ground 
was spread a cnrpet of rich colours and fine texture, 

• 

and over this were laid pieces of soft iiamTned a Mnd 
of felt on wMch we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the door, according to Persian custom, our boot^ shoes, 
and slippers, here we were regaled with pipes, coffee, 
tea, finut, sweet-meats, and rose-water. Abu’l Hass an 
Khan was present and we enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our fi’ank and good-natured 
host, although I was not the only person who felt the 

^ O 

MS /Sitr al holdan. xi y axXs 

Lo ( . j t ^ ^ C ') 

MS Nozhat al Colub (Georgr ch xn) CJ^lj j3l« ^ 


( 15 ) <1 jfgg emm valletn peragravens, quas non in adsiti mentis cacumine, vestigium 
quoddam munimeuti prabeat, &o Amoenit Exot p. 364 
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want of chairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so long, or to support the body on the Imees and 
heels, were, on a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 

The camp here was plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs, and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some Sliirdz wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a land of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called Buz Qy') by the Persians, and Tisli by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundanee of mast, coagulated 

milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms ab i dugli a beverage in wami 

weather equally grateful and salubrious('®). 

Khsht is enumerated among the towns of Fars b}’- 
Ebn HAUKAii in the tenth century ('^), and it would appear 


('“) Dr Hyde m his Miscellaneous Works (Vol II p GOl), descnbes from a Persian 
MS the manner of preparing a certam tahsmamck ring, the wearer of which, “must 
“not," says he, “ eat either fish or mast " And he explains mdst to signify “acorns, 
“nuts, chesnuts, or such like things as grow m the wood ” But, I think, that ]^rohi- 
bition alluded rather to the buttor-railk or sour-milk called mast, which Saadi repre- 
sents as incongruous with fish, in a tetrastich hoginmng^^ LJC ys>- ■ ‘ <*> 

and ennmeratmg seven things which are pernicious if all used on the same day One 
passage of thiC tetrastich (which it is not necessary to quote), will remind the 
classick reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) m the Greek “ Anthologia,” 
Lib, I cap. 37, epig 24 (Edit Lubin 1604 p ]17) 

or vor, Kal ri Xoerpct, sal tj mpl KiiTrpw ’epojtj, 

O^vrepTjf TTcpnfi r^v elf aibfjv 


('^) Oriental Geography, Pf 89 
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that EJiisht and Comdredge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher ranlc than can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered. “ They are,” 
says HAsroALLAH Mastowti, “ two cities or towns 
“ situate in the midst of the mountainous region of the 
“ garmsir (or wann countiy) ; they have running streams, 
“ and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
“ com IS watered here both artificially, and by rain; and 

“the men are thieves and highway robbers, expert in 

> 

“the use of aims”(*®). Ha'fib Abbtj's account of Kliisht 
and Comdredge is borrowed almost verbally from the des- ^ 
cription above-quoted; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one instance to 
be true) that the water was “warm and impleasant”(‘®). 


^ ^ i ^ S J 

In tlu8 passage of the Nozhat al Colub, (oh 1 2), I suspected that city or town had 
been wntten through some mistake for VxUaye But my four manuscnpt copies agree 
in Shakr The word in this quotation is den ved from signifying 

(besides the face, heavy rain, and splendour) ^ 

“ com of which the growth is promoted by means of ram-water ” MS Beihan Kaltea 


(’") He styles them ehahrck, the diminutive of a oity or town, and the water 

he describes as jr. ^ 1 1 ^ pj" garm u nakhush MS TamUi-x-Hafiz Abru We 
might translate «aMt/sA “unwholesome" It is often used for “sick,” or “unwell," 
in speaking of persons. ^ 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Como/redge and proceeded through the plain 
which, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 
inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 
above its surface, but not reflected as in the landred 
phenomenon called bj'- French travellers mirage; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names f®). 


Having penetrated many difficult passes of the Kutel, 
whilst the narrow valley of Tang-i-Tw'hdn 
, was below us on the right, we came to De^'is once a 

very large town; now inhabited only by a few poor people. 
Among the rums (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches)', I could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former population, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a lion cut in 
stone Five or six miles farther we reached our tgnts, 

(w) Such as .ffiwrrfJ (^>f) Nemayesh uh (. ^ Walhah 

>'^erdh ), &C. 

p‘) Some Persians of good general information acknowledged to me, that tlioy know 
not why sculptured lions were placed in many cemetonos, although the custom was 
as they behoved, very ancient Niebuhr says that they marked the graves' of suck 
pahlavdns or wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill, (Voyage, &c 
Tome II p 143, Amst 1780) I suspected in those figures a superstitious allusion 

to Ali, whom the Persians venerate under the title of Shir-i-Khudti iJvi. ym or 
“ Lion of God ” And at a Turkish village where nfonuraents of Christian worship 
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close to tlie fine garden of Cazcnm and about 

tliiee quarters of a mile from that city. Tbe journey of 
this day was twenty miles; in tbe coirrse of it we saw some 
rahddries bouses on tbe road-side, where soldiers 

were stationed to piotect passengeis, and lerj* toUs on mer- 
chandise. 

Tbe crowds of those who welcomed us with tbe noise 
of muskets and of musical instruments, were consideiable; 
and women bad assembled in great numbers to see tbe 
ihlii franghi y or European Ambassador. Many 

of these were well-diessed and did not much conceal their 
faces ; some were comely. They undersfood that Sii 
Gore Ousele}^ travelled with bis hhdrem', and I beard one 
of them as tbe pdlanhin and cajavah passed, eagerly 
exclaim to a bttle girl, in tbe true southern accent, “ hid, 
hid, Bihy Joon, zanlid^i ilcJii oomadand: ' “come, come,” 
“Bi'bt Jo ox, tbe Ambassador’s wires are coming 


still remained, I sbonld have mistaken for the Lions above-mentioned, some large, 
rude, and very equivocal forms in the bunal place , had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance of curled horns, and a poor Armenian who spoke Persian, assured me that 
they had been set up m honour of the Barreh~\ Khnda 5 Sjj or “ Iiamb of God " 

(^) Her words were Lj Uj To form plurals, 

whether m names of animals or of thmgs without hfe, the modem Persians use ha Li> 
as an adjunct, even where an ^ would seem more proper It must, however, be 
allowed that some Grammarians regard those terminations as indifferently applicable 
in the formation of plurals, whatsoever may be the noun See the Lexic Perso-Turc 
quoted by Graves, in his “ Element Lmg Pers p 27 (Lend 1649) Father Angelo 
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Aldioiigli ii comprised great numbers of meH; botb on 
foot and on horseback, vet the htilJjaJ vras not such as 
Cazenui seemed to promise: for it vore the appearance 
of a verv larsre torm: and tvith the ruined bmldin^s 
outside its Trails, extended several miles along the foit 
of a steep and lofty mountainj (See the Vievr vrhich I 
sketched S:om our camp. Plate XVI). But the civil 
vrars that spread desolation throucrhout all Persia vrithin 
the last hundred years, reduced the population of this 
citv fi-om fffv or sixtv thousand, to four or fve thousand 

inhabitants, and of these, it is said, manv have latelv hed 

* • • 

to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 

I had not suScient leLure for making personal researches : 
but from ansTvers returned to my inquiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Pire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazeran. Eex Hau- 
mennons some existing in his tune,, ((the tenth cen- 
turv) at this city, of vrhich he notices the pure air,, the 


in ice Clarir nrecxed lo ins GcccpcvL L ing . Pss. p. 12, S:c. In cisi'crse. 

liis ninznl of sn cl'ecuve is ssneirns ncxea-bviin ciciiim cf lins I cere becri 
-~m eVi— — e-r?. p=-^-7n=: f:==mib=i ns on L;5:=- O . J. CT ‘-ine ito iinler r . 

scbsi ccii i e being erpressei. And ibe US Bcr/^ Kktl-ci (m bes :b= 

—end d ibr *" smnd-ebiidren. lie des'endcnnsi'^'' c sen.”’ 

Bi 3T Joer. (or naiber ^ is c nenee— sy fenirni cnnnr Persicn femsies: 

and I snail nexeafier nonce tie Trcnk ci I'Ttrv, Jozy ^cr J±'y). an inmeiens man * : 
Lriinrs ai .?iir£r. 
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cU- water, and the plenty of fruits and crops('^). An 
aiithoi of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flouiishing place, abounding in fruit, and emnroned with 
country-houses, guldens and date-gioves. On theauthoiity 
of IstakTiri he celebrates the linen made here, and a 
kind of gaiment called shatvi fiom shatta Iki, a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
giound, below which weie the bazdn, or markets, and 
duellings of tlie mei chants. Here Azzad ad^ douleh 
constructed a pubhck edifice oi seiai wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled m all tiades and' hainng goods 
of every soit, the daily income aiismg from this seiat 
amounted to ten thousand direms{^^) 

The claim of Cazcrini to remote antiquitj’^ is supported 
bj^ the testimony of several wnters and though Tabri 
the histoiian, and after lum Ami"n Ra'Zi, asciibe the 
foundation of it to King Coba'd, in the sixth cen- 
turjft'^) , ^mt many distingmshed geographers inform us . 

(=1 Oriental Geography, p 95 — 103. 

(”■*) tiy (J\ iJjjj See the MS Seir al ielad of^AKAVLiA. 

Cazvi'ni, id the account of Caztrun, (third climate). 

(^) See tha MS Ta) ikh-t-Tabrt, (in the historv of Coba'd and the MS Ha/t 

AUim of,\Mi'N Ra zi. 111 the account of Cazerun, (third climate). He styles this city 
a mine of learned men," as I before remarked. See p 187. 


2 N 
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that it was built by Tatiaiuras, a piincc of the hist 
dynasty; who leigncd above eight liundicd years bcfoic 
Chiist. 

That Ta II MUR AS was the founder of Cazcrfin, is affiim- 
ed by Hamdallaii Mastowpi , and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of thiec villages, Nured, Derhest, and 
Rahbdn, dependant on Bcshdvur., (or Shapur) until Finu'z, 
erected them mto a cit}'", which his son Coba'd aug- 
mented to a consideiable size. That, as it had been 
formed of sejic^rate distiicts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the foui- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
many of which were mansions equal to castles. That 
it was furnished with water by means of three subterrane- 
ous conduits named lespectively after the tliree villages , 
but that the people chiefly tiusted to ram for a suppl3^ 
That It afforded oianges, lemons, and different fiuits of 
a warm climate, besides a kind of date called jildn 
such as could not be found in nuy other place , and 
thatheie was a manufactory of fine linen, vhich deiived 
peculiar excellence from the water of the Rahbdn conduit(°‘'). 

&C. j LS .imJ j tijy fliJy sJ jA — 

See the MS Nozhal al Col{ib cli. xii 1 know not ^^Ilellle^ we may class among Uic 
fruit-trees which according to Hamdallaii and other wnters abounded at this place, 
the Zarin Diraklil ijijj) Golden Tree,” described in the MS Diet 

Berhan Kattea, as having leaves like the olne, and growing in great numbers at 

Cmtricn, * , 
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Ha'fiz Abru' atUibutes tlie foundation of CazeiUn to 
Tahmuras, and ib destruction to the wais 17111011 hap^- 
pened lylien Alexander invaded Peisia, it ivas rebuilt, he 
says, by Shapu'r the son of Ardeshi'r , but again sunk 
intodecaj", and it appeals to have been, in the fifteenth 
century, but paitiall3’^ inhabited That most of its great 
buildings had been foimeilj'^ consti acted on the plan 
of fortified villas, he imputes to feai of the Shehdngdriaii's 
ivlio infested the neighbouring ten nones. The conduit 
of Rahbdn juelded veiy little irater , this, lion ever, 
imparted an admiiable whiteness to tlie linen steeped 
01 washed 111 it, and the conduit beca me snbjcctto the 
divdiL 01 board of revenue(-^). 

This wiiter, Avho often copies Hamdallah Mastowfi, 
speaks of the villages fiom which Cazciun had been 
foimed, Its want of river-watei, the people’s dependence 
on ram, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
evei, by no means singular in this deficiencj’^ , a tiaveller 
might wondei wh}’- considerable tonois of Persia had 
been built m situations so 1 emote from rivers, that an 
aiticle mdispensably necessar3’^ to the common purposes, 

(”) Seothe AIS Tankh-i-H'ifiz Abrti, [account of Cazerun) The Shebanganans 
mentioned m tins passage were people of Sfiebdng trak which some 

reckon as a district of Pari, on the borders ot iCirmfin, (Seethe MS Diet Berhan 
Kattca ) ; and others as a duAincl province, thus Hamdaxlah de\otes to it the 
thirteenth chapter of his Nozhat al Comb, (Geographical Section). 
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the comforts and luxuries of life, could not be procured 
Mnthout much tiouble and expense, and seldom in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that thus disadvantageously ciicumstanced, should 

have drained of its population the neighbouring cit}’’ of 
Shapur ; ‘‘■which,” as one of our Peisian companions 
assuied me, “ occupied a plain lesembhng the terrestrial 
paiadise in tempeiature of climate, and fertilty of soil ; 
in the beaut}'^ and fragrance of its plants and flowers ; 
and in the delicious coolness of its niurmui mg streams ” 
He abruptly dlosed this poetical descnption, bj' men- 
tioning in simple language, that the country’- about 
Shapur yielded abundance of paitndges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of havkmg. 

I 

Much also was reported of the luins and fine sculp- 
tures visible ih that place, concerning which I had 
made extracts from various manusciipts ; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazen'm, 
that all who had suffered from heat and fatioue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining difficulties of their 
journey ; I rejoiced in the opportunity of obtaining 
even a 'momentary sight of Shapur and its antiqmties, 
said to be distant only four farsakhs, or farsangs (betiveen 
fourteen and fifteen miles). 

The Ambassador, meanwhile, discovered, and tookpioper 

C 

measures to frustiate, a plot devisv^d foi tlie assassination 
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of Abu^l Hassan Is.ha'n , whose hoiiouiabJe mission 
to England ; the kindness shewn him ; and the nches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there, (for it 
V as whispered that he had received from the East-India 
compan3'' hundred thousand pounds) awakened the 
ciny and jealous}' of a formidable enemy, the more 
dangerous as he piofcssed the warmest friendship It is 
probable, also, that he attributed to the Khhn a degree 
of influence over Sir Gore Ouseley, wluch, he might 
appiehend, would not be alwaj'S exerted m a manner 
favouiable to his own designs Being diimself m ano- 
ther quaitei of the kingdom, his agents were instructed 
so to contrive Abu’l Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bushchr and Shidz, that it should appear either 
the residt of an attack made by robbers, or qf an 
accidental fall from his horse, among the rocks and 
precipices 

About this time theie were m circulation some ex- 
tiaordniary rumours concerning Nebbi Kha^ix, who 
had lately icceived orders to appear at court; where, 
man}’^ persons expected that he would lose his head Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from Tehran, the kmg 
expresse,d consideiable displeasure on account of the 
JDejiiuhh ^assacie, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Vazir ; “ thou knowest how I have pimished 
“ and discfraced tv'o illustrious noblemen, the chiefs of 

O 
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“tubes; thou, -who ait of mean ongin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of eyes, like Chera'gh 
“Ali Kiia'n a bastinado on the 

“ soles of thy feet so seveie that tlie nails shall drop off, 
“like Nasser Kiia'n (,jU ^); for thy ciimes, life 
“must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this caution 
from a Monaich who larcly thieatens m vain, and 
whose slightest command would have been the signal 
for instant execution ; the minister leturning to Shiraz 
persevered m his oppressive conduct ; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns and villages within his juiis- 
diction ; and in consequence of the last summons fiom 
Tehran, those who within a few days had not oiil}’’ 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now openly acknowdedged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, wdnch they thought 
mevitablcc 

3. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English 
gentlemen, set out from Cazerun at five in the inoining, 
and having passed through Dens, turned off to the plain 
of Shapur ; which in appaient feitilit3q in beautj'- and 
in Its ‘limpid streams, seemed worthy of the praises 
above recoided.- The report, also, wnth respect to game 
was fully justified; for the Mehmdndhr’s hawk, ^within an 
hour, killed several partridges and some other birds. 
Thus my wish to see the amusement of haw'king was 
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here gratified , but at the expense of time wliieh certainly 
might have been much bettei employed in a spot 
studded '\Mth antiquities, -R'liich none of our travel- 
'n riters had visited , although the short, but sufficiently 
accuiate desciiption, heard and reported by Kiempfer, 
(See ills Amoeii. Exot p. 364), might have proved them 
fit objects of antiquarian research("®). 

I contnved, however, m about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and pubhek bmldings ; 
with fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Roman hand; and of the numerous figures 
cut 111 tablets on the rock ; and, whether executed by 
European or Persian artists, endently monuments of the 
Sassanian King vliose name has been conferred on the 
place, and vliom we call Sapoies or Sapor[~^). 


ip) At the time of this, his second Msit, Mr Moner’s excellent account of his first 
excursion to Shapttr was in the London press, from which it issued m 1812 , enriched 
witli noles and illustrations b} the learned editor, Mr Inglis, who has ingeniously 
compressed into a few pages, the'result of such multifarious reading and elegant m- 
quir\, tint it would disappoint the pubhek hope were one so qualified to shine as an 
original author, much longer contented with celebnty acquired as a commentator. 

(p) The modern ^hapur has been softened or abridged fr6m the 

original name Shahpuhri, as it appears on various medals and gems, and in 
Pahlaii inscnplions ou marble, which I copied at Persepohs and shall give 
engraved m another part of this work, as they seem to have escaped the 
notice of preceding travellers. 
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Haring heard that the lulls bounding tiii^ plain 
contained man}* vestiges of ancient castles and temples. 
I sketched on first entenng it. the distant appearance 
of some ruins vhich it -was not in my pover to exam- 
ine more nearh . TJiey rrere situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate and resembled some bnck- 

rrorks of the earh* Musclmdns ; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Pire- 
Temple. and I regret that it r as not in my poorer to 
inspect them more closely. I must also regret, that my 
rieiv of another, ruiu vras hasty and indistinct : for. as 
a peasant aftenvards informed me. it is called the dfi'h 
' kaddah or ** Fire-Temple/' and one of my English 

companions thought that a rude sculpture rrhich he no- 
ticed in it. had been designed to represent a Bull. The 
Manuscript .Szir cl beldan (m a passage comprising some 
difficulties which I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaoic-ser (— .'i') or ^Mull-headed." to a 
Fire-Temple existing at this place in the tenth century : 
and called, according to the pnnted work of Ebx* 
Haukal. Gaxz'ih or 


Or^t. Geo^r, p, 1*5 The difference betv^een Gccirtcr end Getesh 

{ and affiei merely from incccnrate peamsrtEhip rn one of 

onsinJ 3IS5. It is n'lt snrpnfmg that a "fanTs bead" should appear atnoig 
iLe om-mental sculptures of au anc’ent edifice in this country; if fs FiED^trsi 
relate:, toe steel mace with which Feeidu’^.', one of the earheit Persian Kiuts, 
destroveJ the tcrant Zoa^'K, was made in the form of a bulls bezd, and 

therefore called Gaoic ser and gooic-p'iger jS) • gccrr-tJichr 

6cc. In the army cisa of Cai KscsEsC, (Cyrus), vre find that a bulls or 
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To the extremity of this mountain I pioceeded, and 
turning on the right, observed that its rocky surface was 
chisselled into vaiious tablets or compartments, exlubiting 
tlie forms of chiefs and warnois, victorious and vanquished. 

The study during many years of gems and medals^ 
iihich by their inscriptions m the Pahlavi language 
incontestably pioved that they belonged to Piinces of 
the Sassanian djmasi^q had rendered so familiar the 
countenances of several, that, even vnthout any expectation 
of seeing him lepiesented here, I should have easily 
iccognised in the principal figme of each perfect com- 
paitment, the mighty Sha'pd'r, vho styled himself the 
“ king of kings,” and whom we nught pronounce the 
vumest of monaichs if all the similai monuments visible 
inPeisia weie executed by his own desiie. Such comme- 
morate his gloiy, not onl}' at the spot which bears his 
name, but at Nalc/ish-i-Ri{stam and NaUish-i-Rejeb, near 


buffalo's bend was (he dcMce on a generars banner, j^^A^^Jand this 

general was from Istahhr, or Persepolis, according to one fine copy of the Shuhnamah 
w hi( h I 'hall more particularlj examine when tracing armorial ensigns to an Eastern 
sourcev Rustam, the chief hero of Persian Romance, appears in many illumiiiated 
MSS wielding a ponderous bull-headed mace That the bull or ox was of great 
importance in ancient mythology is well known, from the works of ^a^ous learned 
WTiters bgfides Vossius (,De Idololatria), and Brjant, (Analysis, <S:c) Indeed a 
sufficient number of moat satisfactory proofs may be found passim, in one valuable 
work, the ‘'Recherches surles Artsde la Grfece,’'ofM D’Hancan’ille, an antiquary 
able and accomplished, though sometimes fanciful, who traces the emblematick 
o\ or bull to sculptures at Persepolis, and to ages that preceded Zoroaster. (Rech, 
Tome II bupplcm p 130, 134,j&:c). 

2, o 
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tlie ancient capital of liis empire ; and I beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Dmahgeid in the south, and at 
ilffz in the north(’^). 

On the first tablet ^itShnpiir (of ^v]lich mv little sketch, 
Plate XVn. fig. o, 'uill convey some idea) may be traced, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or suppliant, 
between tvro horsemen, Irom one of whom he seems Aritii 
extended arms to solicit mercy. The figures are of gisan- 
tick proportions, but much efiaced, and it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of Shapu^r : for him 
I would suppose that personage whose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath whose horse's feet, we disceni 
the lifeless body of some foe : a barbarous but expressive 
attribute that designates the royal conqueror in difierent 
places : and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
ot a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow 
places between rising grounds, so tliat he and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plain('^. 


(^) Perhaps he found some pleasure in contemplatinr his orvn imase Ibnr 
conspicnons^inso many parts ofhisdomiiuons; forTABRi iaforms ns iha* “Seapc f. 
vras of a Terv beautiful countenance,'’ ii?w . r-hicb so fascinated 
an Arabian Princess that she betrayed her filth er and his citadel into th^ hands of 
his mortal foe, the Persian Monarch. 

f 

Ds ecu -E cT3a-^~ ecu crAn yeyc Srir rtis tosje epaypS-, -cif ci-t.imr 

OJ ar-X-om’ -ar ar-Cpi-^to, ccl inry-a c£o£i> -nr Xcc-tri -a 

cctESaj:E^,-a, ccl ci-n cuStrrErEo o oi-crr re? f iJiac-'iEtr ’rd' c^aXrr -ar 

oco-'csfaf. Agath, Hist. Lib, III, p. 129, (Lugd, Bat, 1594'. 
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This attribute is found in the next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twenty feet 
high ; divided into several compartments, and contaimng 
so many figures and each figure reqmring such minute 
detail that, having sketched a few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed 
witlun the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river other tablets appeared, claimmg examination; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a cavern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary thdn those imme- 
diatelj’’ vithin the traveller’s notice. I therefore resolved 
to see, however hastily, all sculptures ofienng themselves 
for inspection, and to seek among the rocks and recesses 
of the mountains, those vestiges of antiqmtj'- indicated 

by Persian wnters, and by local report. To mj^nertness, 

% 

also, concerning the great monument, I was reconciled 
by considenng, that Mr. Moner had already delineated 
five or six of the pnncipal figures ; and that Major D’Arcy 
had undertaken the general view with which he has 
pemutted me to decorate this work, and which m its 
extensive range comprehends that interesting sculpture ; 
(See Plate XVIII). Sha'pu''r conspicuous from the 
globula-r ornaments above his crown, and mounted on a 
spirited . charger, leads by the right hand one captive 
Roman, whilst another kneels before him in the attitude 
of submission.- Pacmg him are several men on foot, of 
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whom some appear to carr}*- standards and tiophics : 
among the figuics wliicli I sketclicd •were three, holding 
ceitain things that suggested a momentarj’- idea of mu- 
sical instruments; thej’’ aie, probabl}', ai tides of the Roman 
spoil, (See Plate XVII. fig. d). Near the King’s hoisc 
there is a short inscription, of nhich inj^ copj, fioin 
accidental obliteration, retains only those characteis 
repiesented m the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18 ). The^' 
are placed in a direction neail3’^ perpendicular, like legends 
on the Fiie-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
on a stone Fire-dtai which I discoveied between Shiraz 
and Fasa (or Fasd, the supposed Pasagaida), and shall 
describe hereafter Behind the king aie two ranks of 
Persian hoi semen , a little winged and naked child, 
resembling our common lepiesentation of an angel or 
a cupid, seems to bear towards him one of those fillets 

i 

which Eastern princes bound on their foreheads as em- 
blems of 103’^al authorit3^ , the ends of a similar fillet 
wave on the conqueror’s shoulders , and one, (with the 
tiara) is offeried to his descendant VarharaN, or Bah- 
RA^M on medals which exhibit it in the hand of a 
3muth or prince(®^) But as the angel is eMdentl3" an 

f 

(”) See a gold medal of the Cabinet du Hoi at Pans (m the Third Supplement to 
Pellenns “ Receuil de Medailles,” PI II p dOl Of this medal I deciphered the 
Pahlaci inscription, as of anoihtr (silver) preserved in the Huntenan Museum and 
eshibitmg the same device See " Observ. on some Med. and Gems,” &c. (Lond . 
1801), Secuon I. and the frontispiece , 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbably, the "work of 
Giecian oi Homan captives) , we may, peihaps, suppose 
an allusion to the victoiy by which Shapu'r had tians- 
feired to his oivn brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarch (^) 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valeiian, the 
Homan Emperor, vanquished near Edessa (in the year of 
Chiist 26 O), by Sapoi the son of Artaxerxes, as our 
histoiians denoininaled Shapu'r the first, who duiing 
the life of Ins father Ardeshi'r, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, according to Persian 
wiiters, and then account is confirmed^ by at least one 
fine sculptuie near Persepolis, and a veiy rare medal, 
prcseived in the Pembroke cabmet(^). All the most 

(’p Under tlie Arfacidjn dynasty, wIiilIi Shapu’r’s father had overthrown, the 
Persians \'ere accustomed to see allegorical figures, a goddess, a genius, or a victory, 
on medals of tlicir kings , presenting, like the angel at Shapur, a tiara, a garland, or a 
palm-bninch Of those medals (uhich bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillaiit, PelJenn, and 
otiicr nuraismutical writers, ha\e given many engravings Some also, are in my own 
collection , one, found w liilst I w'as at Tehran, (in May 1 812) among the neighbounng 
ruins of Rai (or Rliag^s), is of silver, and corresponds to that medal which Vaillant 
would assign to the first or second Arsaces (Arsacid Imp pp, 8-17, &c Pans 1728) , 
but Pellenn, perhaps morejustly, to the thirteenth, Mithridates, III (Receuil de Med. 
p 149 PI XV) On this we see Pallas offering to the Monarch a crown or wTeath 
with pendent fillets. That those Arsacidans coined money with Pahlt^vi legends 
more peculiarly for the use of their Persian subjects, I have elsewhere remarked, (See 
Observ on Gems and Medals, Ac Sect. VII) , and will hereafter show from some 
silver coins which I possess 

a 

(“) I particularly allude to those figures of which Mr Moner has given the outlines 
in Ins "Journey through Persia, "Ac PlateXIX p 138, and on which some observations 
shall he offered m my account of Persepolis. These and other sculptured figures at 
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important facts that Greek and Latin recoids furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected hy 
Gibbon : who applied in vain to D’Herbelot for Persian 
accounts of that -\nctor\' which must have pioved so 
flattering to the conqueror's fellow-countrymen : and the 
English historian misht have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orieiitahst had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tabri’s Arabick 
Chromcle composed in the ninth centurv(^''). I have consul- 
ted different copies of this version : the neai est approximation 

^ the same place (now absnrdlv called yckhsfi i Itrjei orthe “Portrait of 

Rejeb’^, represent, in opinion the admission of Shapc’e to a share in the ro\al 
authority ; expressed by the itsra and fillets attached to it, ah’ch he and his father 
Aedeshi'r bold between them. The medal bearing in Pchlari characters, on one 
side the name of ABDESHl's.and on the other of Shape n, ma\ be seen in the “Pem- 
broke Collection,” (Part. II, Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the “ AnUquarv's Maca- 
“ zine or Archaeolosical library ,”(^ 0 . Ill), illnstra ting a memoir which I communicated 
(in 1803', to the editor of that work ; proving from Tabei and Fiedaesi, Sha'pe es 
participation of empire with his father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the scnlpture, discovered, or at least delmeated, since that time, indubitablv 
alludes. It is also the subject of a fine sculpture at Firuzsl>£d, (the place anciently 
called Jut or Gwr ), as I judge from the drawing made there by Major D Arcy. 

“So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the 
“ modem Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious 
“ to theirnation See BibliotheqneOrientale.” (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap. x. note loO'' “Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret, that 
" D Herbelot has not found and used a Persian translation of Tabaet, enriched, as he 
“ savs, with mans extracts from the native historians of the Ghehers or Masi.” ^Gibb 
Rom Emp (chap u note 33' The copy ofTABEi's Chronicle which I chiefiy 
quote (after a collation wi,h three others more modem, in my own collection', was 
transcribed in the year 1446, and fills two large foLo volumes. 
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to ‘"Valerianiis,” that they aflford, is Arvdnm {u^y\jj\). 
andAn/iiuis these names indicate Valenan 

appears from Tabri’s description of the person who 
boie them ; for he was one of the Roman Sovereigns 
i/^) having been conquered b}" Shapu'r 
m a fort near Antiocli, was led into Susiana , where 
the Persian hJonarcli undei taking some extensive struc- 
tiiies (at Shushtc] J, obliged his captive to assist in the 
work, b}’- piocming expenenced artists from Rome or 
Gieece, and he piomised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task 'was performed, 
and Shapu'r observed his promise; 'but first cut off 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 
indehble mark of captivity!^). 

The Chronicle composed by Bena'keti in 1317? expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of “Valenanhs,” and of his 
son “ Gallienus” v ho having reigned conjointly fifteen years, 

jl ^ C.— _j AJjA) jf J ]j 

SIS Tarikh-t-Tabri Anotliercoj)j exaggeratesthe cruelty pfSHApn'R, "tfaeh lie cutoff 
“ the nose, and under lip, of 1 hat Roman king ” ijiAj \> (‘V iJ' 

According to our historians the defeat or capture of Valenan, (for some say he ivas 
treacherously seized), happened near Edessa Tabri assigns it to “ a fortress in the 
’ “ land of Antakiah or Antioch " ^\k>\ these accounts are 

easily recoBciled , for Edessa was one of many places which at different times bore the 
iiameofAntipch, “Edessam quie quondam Anhochia dicebatur." (Phn Nat Hist Lib. 

V c 24) , and it was distinguished (for its celebrated fountain), by the addition of 
" C dlirhoe ” Avruixnu ’nn KaXXippoj;i, or wpor KaAXipoj;v,.as the learned Bayer has 
remarked, in his “ Historm Osrhofjna et Edessena." p. 11. (? etrop. 1734) 
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“^‘Avcre conquered by tlic Persian army, and niadcpiiso- 
“iicrs ; and the king of the Pcisians placed his loot on 
“ the neck of Valciianus, and then mounted Ins lioisc’X"'’) 
But Bjena'keti compiled his account of the Kaisars or 
Cmsnis, evidently fiom Gieck and Latin uiUeis, either 
diiectly or mducctI 3 ^ In his veiy biiel IJistoi}'^ ot the 
Persian kings according to Eastcin tiadition, he has 
neglected to mention Valeiian. That this Roman Empe- 
lor served as a foot-stool to Sapor ivlien he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a liorsc , tliat Ins old age closed 
in a miseiable stale of shneiy; oi m the agonies of a 

4 

most ciuel death; we Icain from a ciond of oiii his- 
toiians(^). But m all the sculpt in es, that I liavc seen, 
(particularly one of cousidciable size and beauty near 
TDardbgcrd) icpresentmg togethci Sapoi and Valciian, 
probably at their fiist mtcivicw, the conqueior appeals 

(JL C'^) 

J. i J SjSm. tCuu- Ot i t 

MS TauUi-i-Bcnalcti, or Ba/tr al tnsifb ^ 

(’”) See TrcbcIIius Pollio, Lactnntiiis, Rufus Fcstns, Eulropius, Zosiimis, Agntlii.is, 
and Olliers * Lncliuilius is content with fl,i>ing the bod> of Viilcri.in, alter Ins (Iciith, 
and placing the shin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian teinjiles. “Posua 
%'cro qiiani pudendam vitani in illo dedecorc fiiiivit, direpla cst ci cutis,” A i. (Liu 1 dc 
Mortib. Pcrsccnl G) Agutinas, however, dcelarcs that according to main .uioniils, 
Sn])orcauscd the iin|)crial Roman to be flayed alive. "On fie'RnXtpiai’oi roi Poi/nnon 
CI’ rw TOTE ftnffiXla 7rponriroXc/n;ffaiTu oi, cat Eirn i'£)'«M;//ti’oi’, ’oSe ^wype/n cXwi,” Ac 
Agatli.Hist. Lib, IV. Q). 120 Liigd. Bat. 15b4> 
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meicifullj^ inclined towards Ins illustnous captive, tlien 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been gmded 
by adulation, oi employed -befoie the infliction of cruelty. 

Equal or perhaps supeiior in magnitude to the tablet 
at Shapur vhichlhave above desciibed, but separated 
fiom It by the iivei, is an extiaoidinary sculptuie, 
containing m vaiious compartments, a multiplicity of 
figures , heie also, Shapu'r is easily distinguished. Some 

outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. e), show 

•» 

the geneial form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 

■» 

vitli the situation occupied by the king, he is on. 
horseback, his guaids and attendants aie numerous , we 
see a lion, an elephant with his Indian ndei, a vase and 
other offerings bi ought before the conqueror. 

Cut m the same rock aie different tablets exhibiting 
sculptuies apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commenioiate the glory of Shapu'r , his tnumphs 
and ’the piesents or tiibute which he received. Several 
camels, m one compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Queen Zenobia(^^). But so transient was my 

(*°) See*Peter Patncius m the “ E\cerpta de Legatiombus ex Dexippo, Euuapio, &c. 
p 29, Pans. 1609. oct. That the almost incredihle number of ten thousand camels 
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view that I could only note a few particulais of those 
remams The artist has in some instances icndeicd 
Shapu Vs figiiie disproportionatel}" laiger than the others , 
and we find that in his time the Persians rode -without 
stumps, and wielded straight swords A led hoise 
appears in one sculpture here, saddled ; but the 
saddle is without stumps. It might, 1 think, be 
very easily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swoids 
were not used in Peisia, at least geneiall}’’, before the 
invasion of that countiy by the Aiabs. But it was a 
custom of lernotf. antiqmt}’- m the East, (and is still piac- 
tised by Indian qnd Peisian pamteis), to repiesent the 
'king or chief heio as larger, beyond all natural piopoi- 
tion, than any other peison m the same piece Thus 
we find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extiaor- 
dmary sculptuies which adorn the mins of Thebes, have 
rendered the conqueror in a battle-scene, “ of colossal 
“size, that is, far larger than all the other wariiois,’’' 
as a most able antiquary informs us(^^). 






attended the Persian king when lie travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Helioga- 
balus to extenuate his own luxury in having six hundred carnages. “ Iniperator xero 
“etiam sexcenta vehicula dicitur duxisse, asscrens decern millibus caraelorumPersaruin 
“ regeni iter facere ^1 Lamprid in Hel.ogab. p 501. (Hist. August. Script Lugd 
- Bat 16ol) But those camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, not 
following or attending Shapu'r. ‘ 

(“) See “ Remarks on several parts of Turkey, (Part I ^gyptiaca ” p 115) by 
William Hamilton, Esq FAS The plates (VHI, and IX), with which this learned 
writer has illustrated his work, confirm Monsieur Denon's account of those sculptures. 
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Of the moining spent Shapin', much -was consumed 
among the mountains and piecipices, m a fruitless 
seaich after caverns, said to be so spacious, that in many 
of them ten hoise-men might ride abreast; and so jntri- 
cately extensive that a person -well acquainted -with their 
secret recesses, might for j^eais elude the pursuit of 
sli angers. The}' veie considered, although probably natu- 
ral. as excavations made b}' the Gahrs , but my desiie to 
exploie them had been cliiefl}' excited by a passage in 
the Nozhat-al-Colub, indicating near this place “ a black 
statue of a man, (or statue of a black map) of consideia- 
“ ble size , vliicli some pronounced a tghsman, and others ' 
“ legal ded as the form of a peison whom God had turned 
“into stone The princes of that country," adds the manus- 
ci ipt, “ hold this image m high lespect and veneration , they 
“go on pilgi images to visit it and anoint it with oif^'^^* 


wliercn tlie hero appeafi as a joung man SIX feet higl), whilst the soldiers whom he 
coimnands “onl .1 peme pour proportion le quart de sa grandeur,’ as that celebrated 
rrenchfraiellcrobserves, in bis "Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Eg>-ple " Appendix, 
p (Lond 1002) The Eg>ptiau conqueror is not content, likeSHAPo'B, that 
bis horse should trample on the slain , we behold him treading on human bodies 
himself. Ill Mr Hamilton’s ninth Plate I might, when incidentally mentioning on a 
former occasion, (See p 236), the ancient wrestling, have referred to another of his 
interesting Plates , (XXIJ) • 

t liy ( *) 

MS Nozhat al ColuV, Geogr th, 12. 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if dnected 
to a statue of Shapu'h, I cannot suppose any lehgious 
ceremony') might seduce me into the maze of Jeiiisli and 
Grecfan antiquity ; wheie Jacobis pillar at Bethel, and the 
stones (generally’’ black) called Bcetulia or Bcttuli, ivould 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in- 
dulge in such a digression. 

According to the Persian work of Sheikh Zarku'Bj 
“ It is related that amongst the mountains of this place 
“ there is a vast; fissure; and at its entrance a statue of 
“ Shapu'r the s,on of Ardeshi'r, iihose sculptured 
'“representation is ten cubits high, and in this chasm is 
“ a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascei- 
“ tamed’"’ (^) . 

4 

A fabulous account of Shapu'r’s statue is given in a 
Tuikish woik, preserved among the manuscripts at the 
Bntish Museum , and that Volume celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible nea^ the 
city of Shapur. Both stories are iDustrated with pictures? 
eiddently the work of imagination. Yet female forms, 
although cwe did not discover any, may have been found 

i 

MS, Shiraz Ndmah. chap. I, ^ jjJJ ^1 ^ 
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here, as iu other places, among sculptures of the Sas- 
saniau age(‘‘^). 


A third manuscript, the Tdrikh Maajem, declares that 
“Shvpu’r's statue, cut m marble under the form -of a 
“pillar, was standing m the midst of a cave'’'(^) ; and subse- 
quent rcseai dies have confirmed the accuracy of this des- 
ciiption, although we sought the subject of it m vaim 
Major Stone, some weeks after, discovered the cavern, 
and Shapu'r^s statue of gigantick size, (fifteen feet six 
inches long) fallen on the ground ; and Plate XIX, is 
engiavcd fiom a drawing of it, which that accomplished 
officci communicated to the Ambassador Indeed guides 
were piocuied from a neighbouimg village, but at loo 
late an hour, who ivould wilhngly have conducted us to 
the cavein. This was repoited to be extremely daik, by 


(*') Tlie Turkish MS to which I refer, is in the Harlemn Librarj, and numbered- 
ooOO The fabulous account of Shapt/r’s statue begins thus, 

^ &C. j} 1*0 jy til j ^ 

And Uic next storj hejrinning thus, 

relates that at Shaput w as the stone image, admirablj can ed, of a u oman, ornamented 
•mth ail ear-nng Such was the beauty’ of this image, that king Khusrad Parvi'z 
endeaNoured to carrj’ itaua\ but not being able to remote it far froiil its original 
’ siuiation, he caused the beautiful statue to be placed on the road side, where it is 
said to coiltiiiue an object of admiration to the present day, but of this, adds^our 

Turkish author, <dJl " God best knows the truth " 

t 
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one of those peasants, avIio talked to me of tlie king's 
figure, a throne; and other sculplnies theie Minch he 
had often seen. The MS 7 V// 7 /r/i ilf/rrym ha\ mg mentioned, 
111 words above-quoted, the columnar statue, furtliei says 
that, “on the other side theie is a similar fissuie or 
“opening (among the mountains) vdicie images and 
“likenesses have been caived”C’‘^). But this piobably 
alludes to the great tablet alicadj^ noticed, the same, m 
my opinion, that Ebn Haukal dcsciibcs Inins lagiie 
account, however, all ma}'^ be included. Of the vritings 
with poi traits pjeseivcd b}*^ fieisons at the time v hen he 
travelled (the tcnlli centuiy), and Mdiich lecorded the his- 
tory of those illustiious men, repiesentcd in the sculptuies; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lapse of eight hundied 
3’'ears, could scarcely hope to find even a fiagment^^^). 

r 

Yet fiom those oi sinnlai writings, -with oi ivithout pictures, 
the author of 'a most valuable -woik, entitled 
al Tudrikh, “A Compendium oi Abstiact of Chiomcles 
and composed earlj'^ in the tM’elfth centuiy ; seems to 


Merely cut in relief, we may suppose , as at Pcrsepolis and other places Among 
sculptured tcpresentations of the human form, Shapu'r’s colossal statue was, 
probably, singular in Persia, if so detached by the original artist from a mass of 
stone, that the spectator could walk round it, as an insulated column. , 

(") Having mentioned the statues of lungs, generals, high-prlests, and other illus- 
trious men, sculptured on the mountain at Shlipur, Ebn Haukal adds, " and in 
" that place arx: sonic persons who have representations of them, and the stories of 
“ them written.” See the Orient. Geogr. ofEbn qauk (p. 129). s 
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liavc dcnved matenals for liis chapter on what we may 
style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassaman Costume ; 
for he often quotes the “ Book of Portraits of the Sas- 
“sanian kings,” and the sculptures at Shdp{ii , as far as 
I could discern, have no i elation to any other dynasty (^). 

It may seem doubtful whether this “ Book of Poitiaits” 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal desciiptions ; the Mudjmel al Tudrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of Ardlshi'r , “ and m the 
‘‘Kitdb Surct-c-P adshahdn hem Sassdii, or Book ofPortiaits 
“of Sassaman kings,” 2^ is i elated that, But this ex- 

pression, m the vague mannei of Eastern citation, may sig- ’ 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, See. And that 
some painted repiescntations of those kings had existed 
within a few cen tunes, might be inferred from the imnute 
details of attitudes and colours given in certain tables 
of diffeient Peisian manuscnpts(^°). Indeed the account 


TUfe Mudjmcl al Tudiikh from which I transcribed the 

chapter on Sassaman Costume, and other parts whilst at Pans in 1816 , may be 
considered one of the most valuable Persian manuscripts preserved in any European 
collection It belongs to the Biblioth^ue du Roi, and is numbered 62 The author, 
whose name does not appear, dates his work in the (Mohammedan; yeat 520, or of 
our era 1126 , aud the copy was written in 813 — (1410) 

^ ** 

{■^) The Assah al Tudrikh (^^1^1 an excellent histoiical work composed 

in 1427 , and the supplemental introduction to some copies of Tabri’s Chroniclo 
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of ShaVu'e's dress, in tlie JIurJJniel al Tvdri/Ji above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, yet ma}' not liave been actuallv 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this : 
‘‘And m the Bool of Portraits his piruhen, (a kind of small 
“ shirt) is said to have been of a sky-blue colour ; his 
“ troivsers of fine red silk ; he vears a red tddje or diadem 
“ on his head, and stands, grasping a spear in his hand'\^"}. 

Whatever may be discovered at Shdpiir by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I examined, seemed 
to claim an earlier dale than the age of tliat Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name ; yet the 
' situation might have attracted some of his predecessors : 
and many authors assign to it a city founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne. “ It was ori- 
“ girially built,’’ according to H\wdallah Cazvi'xti. 


exhibit tables ven* brieflv describing the Sassanian Costume, and differing in some 
trifling circumstances not onh from each other but from the t^Tudjmcl at Tuarikh • 
thus in the first-mentioned MS. ive find Sha'pu e haring “ a crown on his head, and 
“ a skv-blne pirdAcn, or inner garment,” whilst in the supplement IoTasei, he is 
described as “ wearing a crown on Ins head and wielding a spear.” I have above 
extracted amore full account from the MS. JiTudjmel al TuarUJt, and must reserve 
for another place some observations concerning ancient Costume, and conjectures on 
the “ Book of Portraits ” 


t. Sr fi> J-r 

MS Mvdjmel al Tudrikh- j- 

The fine silk mentioned here by the name ofVashi, was so called from Fash ((Al) 
a city in Turkestan, famous for the manufacture of it ; as I learn from the MS. 
Dictionary Berhan Katica. 
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“ TAinruRAS, entitled D;?t;-Z)^77R7, (tlie vanqmslier and 
encliainci o/ demons) who called it Dindiladcu Alexan- 
■“ del of Gieece luined and levelled it with the ground, 
“ nhen heconqueied Peisia, and it was lebmltbj Shapu'r, 
“the son of Audpshir BABECA'isr, avIio gave it his 
“own name, as being oiigiiitill^^ Bcna-i-SJiapur, or an edifice 
“ elected by Shapu'r, in jiiocess of years thiough a 
“ giadiial coiiuption of language, and ehange or reduction 
“ of letters, this became Bcs/tdvur’’Q-). 

Vfc find it noticed in the Chronicle of Ha'piz Abru', 
as “aiicientl}" tounded bj’- Tahmuras, ^ivhen, m all the 
“piovince of Fan tlieie was not any other city besides 
(oi Pcisepohs). In those dej^'S, it was called 

“DfudddF accoiding to the same histonan, who adds, 

« 

that Alexandei luined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that Shapu'r lebuilt itf^) ’In like manner. 
Sheikh Zarku'b ascribes the foundation of this city to 
Tahiuuras, and its destiuction to “Dhu’e Kahnein” or 


aA j |*tcal |*hG-5/*i u" Lu jjl 

ISIS Nozhat al Colub (Geogr ch. 12) 

a 

AIS. Tai ihh-x-Hafiz Abrii. tip Sa j*\j1 (*^ J 
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“the tm homecP^ (Alexander), at the time ^hen he inva- 
“ decl Pei&ia’’(^^). To multiply cxtiacLs from different 
manuscripts, asserting the existence of a cit^'^ here, in ages 
long befoie the Chiistian era, -would be easy, but appeals 
unnecessary ; as the authors acknowledge that it had been 
completely ruined Yet we must not ^velgll too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Peisians in 
desciiplions of this kind. Firdausi, (as the Appendix amU 
shoAv), ascribes to King Sha^pu'r tlic castle and town called 
after him , and constiuctcd ivith the assistance of Ins Pioinan 
captn^e Bera^nu''.?. Wc find Bakriano’>, used bj^ a Gieck v ii- 
tei, to expiess the name of Valciian. (See p. 288, note 39). 

The delights of Shapui have been cclclirated by Aarious 

AATitcis , the “fiagiance exhaling fiom its gaidcns and 
< 

shady boAVCis winch cliarmed all that sojouincd tlieie, 
the trees of e-('ciy sort, the coin and rice, the fiuitof 
cold and of warm climates , especially the giajies and oran- 
ges, lemons, dates and mulbeines, growing m such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengeis might 
gather them as they pleased * the abundance of beautiful and 
odoiiferousfloAveis , the Avatei -lilies, nai cissu'-es, violets, and 
jasmines /the silk, honey, Avax, and oil, sold at a Ioav rate’V*)) 


MS SMr^iz N&mah &C. j 

Tins js llir sum of various flowpry descriptions scattered llirougli different 
Mbs, the Seir al Belid, Nozhat ul Cohb , Tai Ahru , Sur al Beldin , Ac. 
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Till combined to render Sliapur the seat of luxnrj and of 
comfoit, but could not save it from decaj. Although this 
city became subject to the ]\Inseh)W}t<i so eaily as the 
year 643 of oui eraf®), 3 'et its Fire-tempie ^vas pro- 
bably’ fiequented in the tenth century', by numerous 
lotcUies ; as the disciples of Zoioaster (or Zera'tusht) ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoymd religious toleration. For 
the jSImcImam, also, it had then, as Ebn Haukal informs 
us (p 90 ), a pulpit or oiatory’, irhich marks it as a 
place of note(^'). 

• 

We find, hove\er, that, early’’ m the fifteenth century 
■vvlicn Ha'fiz Abru' composed his “ Chromcle'' both this ’ 
city' and Cazaiin had suffered much fiom the passing of 
foreign ai lines and the tyTanny of great men, ’vrhich 
caused a dispeision of the people, and this histonan 
cxpi esses Ins hopes “ that the victorious government vrould 


(p) Or of tbe Hrjrali 23, under Omar See the MS Tarikh t-Tabn, m tlie 
account of that Khalifah's conquests 

(") The Gabrs, Christians, and Jews who existed here m the tenth cenlur), arc 
hienhoned bj EbnHadkai,, (Orient Geogr p 116) But the passage is given 
more fullj in the MS Si'ir al Beldan, thus, 

‘|- J All) ^ J J 

“But concerning their religions, first, there are in the land ofPms, Jens, and 
“CImstians, and Go6rs, or Fire-worshippers , and there are liken ise Sabians and 
“ Samantaps " The remains of a magnificent church, zt Skdpkr, are noticed by 
Father Anaelo , they bore, in his time, (from 1664 to 1678) the name of 
Kclissia (Ecclesia) Seethe Latin, French and Italian columni of the Gazophjl Ling. 
Pers p 368 In the Persian col^inin be adds that signifies a place of worship 

of the Christians, or believers in the Messiah. 
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rebuild those toTvns and restore them to a douri':]un£r 
condition'”(^^)- These patriotick N^ishes have not been ac- 
complished m respect to Shapin' ; and the ivrilers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likev, i^e, 
two local circumstances vhich perhaps, coliateralh , niav 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants, ‘‘the any' 
accoidingto Haaidallah Cazvi'ni, “is waim. and being 
“ confined on the noith is impure C') : the water, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable river called alter tiie 
cit}’. “But thisvater, ^ says HaTiz Abru . “becomes. 
“ from the numb ej of nce-fields, unpleasant and unwholc— 
“ some' (^). 


To some of our party however, it afiorded very deli- 
cious draughts : and the streams abounded with fish. I 

O " 

felt much regret in leavmg Shapiir ; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for a week. But our Jlehmanddr, Zekt Kha x, 
took so little interest in the sculprures or rums which 
he had never seen ; that (as I ob'^erved, p. 264\. he 


MS TanA^ hafiz Abru. 



W • 

MS Nozfiat al Colub ^Geogr- ch 12, 




■J ■> ' 1 

JIS. Tarikb Hojiz Abru, 
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s]cj)t under a neigliboin mg tiee, whilst Are were engaged 
m examining them , and this Avorthj’’ nobleman left the 
place Avith us, cariying aloft m his right hand,- as he 
galloped about offoimg to eacli peison, several small, tlun 
pieces of liabdb (*-jU 0 roasted meat, spitted on a 
slendci stick thice oi four feet long , foi, when composmg 
himself to sleep, he had diiected that his servants, accus- 
tomed on huntmg-excuisioiis, to piepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up a lamb , foi the i ousting of this a 
few minutes sufficed attei our letuin fiom the sculptures. 

"We Avcnt back m the evening to Cdzeiun, many of our 
servants lieie laid aside then tin bans, Avhich they had 
hitheito Avorn after the Arabian fashion, and proAnded 
caps of black lamb-skin , a faAmunte aiticle of dress* 
Avitli the piesenl loyal family l\\c,Cajars , and from 
tlieir example, almost unn^cisal among the Persians. 

On the second at turn o^clock, after noon, the ther- 
moiiietei aaus up to 71 ; at half past three on the thud. 

It stood at 65 , the nights here Avere cool. 

4. This morning at foui o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a natiA'^e of Cuzeiun ififormed 
me, frctin the hook-i-hamoomi^'^), announced that the citj^- 


So he pronounced (•Uo- huk-i-hamdm "the trumpet of the bath” For 
thib a burn lb otlen used, and sometimes a couch. That llie long d beiore m ip 
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baths were heated and open for tlie reception of women ; 
our trumpets, soon aftci, summoned us to march, and 
their notes ’s\erc re-echoed amUi uncommon distinctness. 
During the first part of tliis day^’s journey, die road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that Cazeifm, 
connected on the othci side i^ith Dais, by the series ol 
buildings still wsible in ruins, might be said, ^vith its 
gardens, to have once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. Near the town, vc saw on the rmlit, some vails 
and towel s of the Calua-i-Jeliuddn^ or “Jev’s Castle,’’ 
uninhabited and decajung, although apparent!}', of mo- 
dern construction. The orifrm of its name, I could not 
discover; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jews, who, as there is reason to 
believe, abounded formerl}’^ in this country. A wnter 
of the tenth pentury, already quoted, (See note 57), 
enumerates them among the principal classes of those, not 
professing the Muselmdn faith, who, at that time inhabited 
Vdrs. 

"We ascended by a- steep and winding path, ih^^Kutel 
i-dohhiei , JJO or “mountain-pass of the daughter or 
damsel which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dangerous situations than the Kxitels already surmounted. 


several vords, as •n'ell as before n, is pronounced bj the Southern Persians like 
our 00 (or the French ou) I ha^c remarked m the preface. 
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had not parapets been erected m several places at the 
expense of a benevolent merchant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavouied to mthold the praises due to phdaiithjo- 
py , insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publiek benefitted, was meiely private interest; a 
wish to save tlie mules laden with his merehandise from" 
pciishmg amongst the locks and pi eci pices. 

For a view taken by m3’^self, which expressed but 
family the aspeiities of this Kiitel, and the difficulties of 
Its toituous load, I have gladly substituted a beautiful 
di awing, made b}'^ Majoi D’Arcy, and cojiiedm Plate XX 

Our tents weic pitched in the wood}’^ vale ofA'BDu'i, 
a pleasant spot suiiounded bj^ banen mountains* 
We did not ai rive at the camp, until near eleven o'clock,, 
having einplo3’’ed between five and six ^hours m per- 
forming a march of thiiteen miles and a half, dunng 
this, ve expeiienced various degiees of heat and cold, 
Avliich did not alwaj^s seem legulated by local elevation 
01 depiession Heie tlie Ambassador received ap esent of 
fiLiit fiom Mirza Zein al a'bedein, hjju) 

who m the absence of Nebbi Kha'ist, acted as Vazir or 
Almistei to Husein Ali Mi'rza, the Prince of ShiiAz. 

o 

5 We pioceeded, this day, by a stony path, up the 
Kiifel called Fir a zan, or the “ Old Woman /' a 

succession of steep hill^g, which was a woik of tixue 
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and difficnltj' to ascend. Having rcaclicd the summit, ire 
weie icwaidcd for our labour by a mcw over the Desht- 
i-Arzhen, a plain, wheie we could disccin oui vliite 
tents at the distance of ciglit or nine miles. Jjctwecu 
Abdul and the camp at Dcsht-i-Ai zhen, we nieasuicd 
. seventeen miles and a half. The jilaiii seemed extensive 
but wore a inntiy aspect, and the inountams aiound 
were neaily covered with snow It must, howeiei, m 
summer be veiy beautiful, and the Pcisians describe it 
as a perfect paiadise, although they acknowledge that 
ihe neighbouring thickets aie haunted 1)3^ beasts ofprejx 

This confirms the account given by PIamdallah 
Cazvi'ni, in his geogiaphical tieatise — “The verdant 
“ meadows of Desht-i-Arzheii, forming a plain two faisangs 
“ long, and one farsang broad, are situate,"^ he saj^^s, “ on 
“thebordeis erf a lake, and in that teriitoiyis a foiest 
“ containing many ravenous hons’X'^^) The same geographer 
also informs us that “ the water of the lake of DesJit- 
“ i-Arzhen m Fars, is pleasant, and m the spi ing-ceason 
“very abundant, but duimg summer much leduced. 
“ Shiraz is chiefly supplied with fish from this lake, 
‘Mvhich'^ m cncumference is three faisangs, oi according 


jCi j jL> ,ji' ^ tl-^1 

MS. Nozhat al Co {cb, (Geogf. ^li 12). 


( 
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“ to tlic ^^olk entitled Stir al dkalim, tliiity’’(®^). The 
Instoiian IlA'riz Abru' notices tins feitile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arzhen, tind the thicket or forest, which he 
styles “ o mine of lions" and describes as being tivo farsangs 
in length and one faisang in breadth(^) During the 
iiiaich of this day, the country ih general appeared wooded, 
and ne saw maii^^ eagles- 

Near oui camp, was a spnng of most excellent water , tes- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, equally- 
entitled to ciedit, one represented it, jis having issued 
fioni the lock, tlnough a miiaculous ;nfluence of sotiie 
holy peisonage innnediatelj'- after he was born ; the 
other, a few minutes before; and we heard that among 

the mountains, not veiy distant, was a nanbw cleft, 

» 

or fissure, b}’^ passing through which, a man of suspected 

-» t 

biith might absolve himself fiom every imputation of 
llIegltlmac3^ The dcsht or plain, derives its name of 

jU u:— >1 ;y' {^) 

^ JiVil }ya j Ail) t- 

MS Nozhat al Colub (cbap ofLakes), • 

j (Jl-— A , 

MS Tanhft i-Htrfiz Abrtt I have before remarked, (See p. 187), the expression 
here used, maad.cn t shit, “ a mine of lions." 

/ 3 R 
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Arzhen, Arjen, Arzai, See. from the tree so called, a 
species of the ivild or moimtain-almond. There is an 
absurd tiadition, that Mohaaimed’s son-in-la^', Ali, 
(who never ^vas in this countr3^), saved from tlie jaws 
of a lion, among the forests at or Arjenah, 

an apostate Persian named Selma'a* much cele- 

brated by the Arabian writeis(^^). 

In the village here, man^’’ people retire during the 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambeis, a practice 
fiequent in other places. 

On the sixth, we advanced b}’’ a road exhibiting many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers , although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning was extremelj* 
cold. ' Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progiess ; 
but to those who had chmbed the Kutel-i-doh1iter, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable ; on every side, 
and in great numbers we saw trees, mostlj" of a dimi- 
nutive kind, and we crossed several times, in its diflerent 
windings, a river of the cleaiest water. 


(“) See the MS Djct BerMn Kattea,va Arjen, ArjcnaTi, 

Arzhen, Arzhenah, Arc This tree is a species of the Badam Kuht 
the mountain almond, or Badam Talkh (^) the bitter almond, of which the frnit is 
used medicinallv; the wood” for u-alking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the bark or skin 
is twisled or wrapped about bows. 
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Thiee oi four miles fiom our halting-place, was an 
Ordii “a horde," oi encampment of IhdtS) (tuWl) 

Avho according to the change of seasons, remove their 
humble tents and huts m seaich of pasture for their 
heids; they are, piobablj, descended from those Zems 
(^j) or Zims, which, m the tenth century, aie said to* 
liave comprised five hundicd thousand families ivithm the 
piovmce of Pars aloneC^^*). Although muck inferior m 
numbeis, many of the piesent Jlidt tubes are very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of Rat and the decay 
of Ispahan, Slnrdz, and all the other gi eat. cities throughout 
theempiic, they constitute a pnncipal *800106 of popula- 
tion, and the best iiuiseiy of its soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to his court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages foi the 
loyaltj’^ and good conduct of their respective clans. 

Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, 
then- history would furnish an interesting subject of 

o Orient Geogr of Ebn Havkal,p 83 Theword //irfl (ciiUlj!) or (cjibl) 
as I find it sometimes though not often written, is denved from (Jj^ if (pitmounced like 
our wordeef J, signifying " a tribe " This was, also, expressed by Zem or Zim, which 
Ebn Ha>ukal (p 82), explains by the equiralent Arahick Kahlak But the 
derivative Ztmmi implies an infidel who obtains permission to reside in a Muselmkn 
country on payingan annual poll-tax, (See Hamilton’s Vol I p SO — 177 &c. 

G ladwin’s Oriental Miscellany, Vol I.p 95 Calcutta oct 1798. Thornton’s Turkey, 
p 143 4to), and this term would have been no longer applicable to tli.* members of 
those tribes after they had becoi^e, or professed themselves, Mohammedans. 
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inqiur}'. AYe find them, as the}’’ ^^cre eiglit hundred 
years ago, immixed "svith the Pcisians Avho inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and eiratick liabits, and using 
among themselves a dialect diffeicnt liom the language 
of the country, vhich, however, most of them can speak 
and understand.' T]ie 3 '^ seem an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hosj3i1 alit\" ; -the}' have, at least- often 
refreshed me with delicious milk, as freely offered as 
it " was gladly deceived, dunng- tlie excessive heat of 
a summer’s day. Two or three ' families m little gioups. 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road- 
side; or proceedmg on their journey, the vife earning 
one child, two oi thiee others packed m baskets on an 
ass, which the husband drove before him, have frequenth* 
reminded me of our gypsies ; especiall}^ when the women 
as sometimes happened) exposed their tawny faces nitli 

c 

an air of boldness, neaily bordenng on impudence. 
Kotwithstanding this, we must not suppose that it was 
against the Peroian Ihdh, a Aviiter of then own country 
preferred a scandalous charge; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their wives ; for such 
an imputation would har'e been unfounded. This charge, 
was applied to an abject lace, still under different deno- 
minations, existing, as in the time of that writer, vho 
nnginaliy styled himself Yruch Bec ; but hai'ing come 
to Europe with a Persian Ambassador above tivo hun- 
dred years ago, he renounced the absurdities of Mohaw- 
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wed's religion; and embracing Chnstiamty in Spain, 
received at his baptism, the name and title of Don 
Juan de Pcrsja{®'). From a short vocabulary n’hich I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
Avoik, some notion may be formed of the dialect used 
b}" a North-^Vestcin tube : vrhich in many ciicumstances 
of character and appeal ance, most strongly resembled 
our G> psies , betn'een ivhom and the ivandenng farnihes 
of Asia, man}' travclleis have noticed a conformity(^}. 

Fioni the Iliat's camp we went on towards our own, 
situate among hills, which we approached b}-- a road , 
betv ecu two Cm avaiiscrciis , one a mo*dern sti ucture, on , 
the left , the othei , old and in rums, on the right ; near 
these, VC passed a fine stieam,( and leceived the honours 


{‘^) “ No a} mugcres perdidas en nbundancia.^otnp^'QtrgsEejnos de mfieles ; 
pero de Jos Gifatjos/oEcApciosJ'ezilrJsi^estjjk efa tropas y escua- 

" dra<!, conio dc Ajarbes, Ac j las ruiigeres vieuen, Arc >^los mandos van con ellas la 
*'casa del Persa,” Ac See the rare and cunous Relaciones de Don Juan de Persia, 
Ac p.,17 Valladolid lG04.4to j- j / *, 


('*) Wr rrairtklin met near Fers^pblif,*hfundietls of' Citfks*oh^f^'furvian 3 "who 


" rao\ e about w ith their families, flocks and herds, in a manner similar to the ancient 
"Scjtliians, their complexions were the same' as those of the Gypsies lu Europe, 


" sunbunit and tawn^ ” Tour to Persia p 81 (Calcutta 1788) ;• a little work 
vbich the mgenious autboi’s unassuming sUle, and its own intrinsick merits ha^e 


long siifce recommended to general approbation It continues to instruct and 
entertain us in different English editions , and continental readers m German and French 
translations, still retaining its high place among books of Persian tfa\els,' though on 


the same subject, man^ j larger and more^J^did, voj^umes have been subsequently 
published. 
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of musketry and musick from a phhcliz or jstihhdl 
of about eight}’' men. This place is called Juin-c-zcmdn 
or, according to the southern mode of pionun- 
ciation, Koon-e-zemoon ; and its name, signifying “ a mine 
of zenmn” is deiived horn the abundance of a small 
gram pioduced here, resembling fennel-seed in appeal ance, 
and not unlike carawa3''-seed m taste(®'’). The jouinc}’' 
of 'tins da}’-, was, accoidmg to the perambulator, by 
twenty yaids onl}'', less than twelve miles; the thei’^ 
mometer, m my tent, at two o’clock, 63 , at eight (in 
the evening) it §unk to 49. 

Our last day’s march affoided me some oppoi tunities 
of conveismg with a native of this country, whom we 
overtook on the load; fioni him I learned, that the 
shrill '"ciy, (like a very quick lepctition of the woid 
el, or lei, lei, lei, lei,) with which, between Cazcnhi and 
Buslicli?', the women, (chiefly of Aiab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expiessiiig joy (See p. 254) ; was the 
same which they used duimg the mournful ceremony 
of a faneial(^°). Trom this Peisian, who seemed well 

(“) The rra;/?n sometimes spnnkled on the dough in making bread , it> 

is also tailed N/in KhnAh ijlj) or N/inUieli c'.s:*!;) .\nd Jivdm also 

ih the Arabick language Tfl/rJ fl/ K//C&2 [j^\ wJUsland m Synatk (b^)j 

according to the MS Ba hhi Kattca, ' „ 

(■'‘’l Thus the Moorish women “ to shew mirth and gladness” says Dr Shaw, ‘'^VeI- 
“ come the arrival oi each guest by squalling out for ^everal times together, loo, loo, loo. 
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acquainted -with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majoiity of his countrymen fancied 
(although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
■was auspicious for one who undertook a journey, to 
leave his house, b}'’ passing through the door with his 
back foremost, lather than his face. He was moie 
inclined to believe, for he had heaid wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justifj' his confidence, m omens derived from 
the luipoit of such passages as fiist offer themselves to 
those who open at landom the leaves of certain books; 
Ha'fiz’s Ditdii (kjU. 01 Collection of Poems, being 
chiefly used on this occasion of the otnen, (or fdl Jl») 
as Viigil’s works weie foimerly m Europe. Dreams he 
regarded as sine prognosticks of good or evil(’’^) But 

" At tlieir funerals, also, and upon other melancholy occasion^ they repeat the same 
" noise, only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each penod with some 
‘‘vcntnloquous sighs” (See Trav in Barbnry, and the Levant," p 242 (Sec ediU 
1757) I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author’s notes respecting 
the Hebrew , the Greek 'eXtXcu, Ac which would lead to a long digression It 
appears that the Abyssinian voinen are accustomed to welcome strangers with “the 
“acclamation /ich,(i, /i,(i, /i,” (Salt’s Trav, in Abyss p 242) The Egyptian women 
cry out ‘7«y, ," See “Memoirs on Europ and Asiat Turkey,” p 394, (4to 
1817) The learned editor, Mr Walpole, ingeniously remarks (after Scliultens in Job. 
c X V 15) that the sounds generally used to express affliction, were sometimes 
applied to joy, 

(''■) Of Ooeirocritical works in Arabick and Persian, the number is astonishing “ Les 
“ Musulmans sont fort superstitieux sur le sujet des songes,” as D’Herbel6t remarks ; 
Biblioth Orient in Tabu or L’Explication des Songes). My collection compnses a few 
MSS on the same subject, and I might have increased (but not perhaps enriched) 
it by at least an hundred more A passage in the Catal Libr MSS Bibl. Reg Gallnc 
(Vol. I. p.221), alludes to seven thehsandjlve hundred Arabick treatises on dreams. 
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he entertained man 3 ’' doubts icspccling the efficacy’- of 
divination, as practised among some Turlojitan tubes, 
bj means of what he called tlie slioonah z gfmpand, a 
sheej^^s blade bone, “ half burn Fiom tins man, and 

afterwaids fiom other Peisians, I endeavouied to obtain 
information, respecting tlie ideas gencially foimed of 


(”) SMnakjgus/and AjLi). Mhn'ia'je SenA'jE, an cnterlainin^ untcr, 

who closes ins «ork entitled TebLat Nasn in the jear of our era 1259, relates that 
the mighty Chcngiz'Khan (into uliost service an accident had forced him', " higliK 
“esteemed the science^ of divination by means of sheep s boiic?, alwavs plating the 
“ Shunah or blade-bone on the fire and burning it , so dcriv ing his know ledge of future 
“events in a manner diffiJrcnt from that of the hhanch Shaiassun, or blade-boi.c 
“ Diviners of Persia " 

jjLjU-i lOLi U-j'Is* 

And hefadds that this barbarian Monarch was once deterred for some lime from a 
projected invasion of Hindustan, by unfavourable signs apjiearing on the b>hanah 
which he had consuked On such a trifling circumstanee depended the f ite of 
millions* See in the MS Tcbkal Kasri, that chapter which describes CII£^GIZ 
Kha'n’s return to Turheslan, “and Ins going to liell,’ ^J^J • a mode 

of evpression which our author generally uses when mentioning the death of an 
enemy or an infidel. “Guillaume de Rubruquis," who travelled in the year 1253, 
has described the manner of consulting these “os d’epaule de mouton,” according to 
the French edition of his Trav els, (cliap xtxvii), published bv Bergeron, from Hackluy t’s 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. Sec Bergeron’s Collection of 
“Voyages faitspnncipalementen Asie " (A la Hay e, 1735, 4to). We read in “Pur- 
“ chas hisPilgnmage,’'p 471, (3d edit 1617L that “Master Jenkinson travelled with 
“ certain Tartars who divined by the blade-bones ofsheepe,” &c. (See also p. 480) 
IVIr. Elphinstone, in his excellent account of Caubul, (p 223), notices a custom of 
divining among the Afghans, by “examining the marks in the blade bone" of a sheep, 

“ held up to the light " The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaprotli, (Travels, Szc. 
English edition, p. 282,) prophesy from the cracks appeanng on a sheep’s blade-bone 
which has been thrown into the fire. And this modeof divination has been retained by 
all nations of Scythian ongin as 'Dr Reineggs^ observes, in his “Description of 
“Caucasus." Vol. I, p. 297, (Eng. Edition). 
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Pc?'ics or fail ICS imaginary creatures, beautiful 
and benevolent ; also, of the Ghiiles (J^) or “ Demons 
of the Desert,” a hideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemetenes, and paiticularly infest a dreary tract in the 
Noith of Persia, not far from Tehran; b'eanng the 
portentous name of Melek al mowt derch, 

01 “ Valle^’^ of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 

01 “ Genu,” I found that they aie not restiicted 
to any parliculai icgion , but the gigantick monsters, 

called Dives, oi Dibes, i oj) reside peculiaily among 

the locks and foiests of Mdzenderdn or ^rcania 

Those pieternatuial beings, and others which shall be 
lieieaftei mentioned, were the subjects of our conveisation, 
when Me passed by an old and withered tieehalf coveied 
Mith rags, fastened as votive offerings, to the branches; 
It being one of those entitled by the Persians, dii akht 

2 fdzel, “ excellent or beneficial trees,” and 

held m supeistitious veneiation. 1 had alieady seen 
four 01 fiA’^e neai A'bdui, and two or thiee previously 
111 other places, since our departure from Bushehr ; and 
now ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend eithei on the species, the size, or beauty of 
the tiees, noi on their age, although most were old; 
but often proceeded from accidental, and even trivial 
circumstances , yet smee the leveience paid to trees, 
seemed neaily as ancient, and widely diffused as any 

2 s 
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Other form of superstition ; I have ])een frequently 
induced to maKe it the object of personal inquir\' among 
Asiaticks, and of literary' researcli at liome. Tlie result 
now betoie me, would constitute a volume of no mcon- 
sideiable size. Tor the subject ma\' be traced from 
this present to the earliest ages of winch written 

records furnish an account ; through every counti;, of 
the old, and, probably", of the new world. The sacred 
Hebrew" scriptures, allude to it in man^' places ; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and JRoraan authors ; -various 
anecdotes respecting it occur in Eastern manusciipts; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers 
and antiquanes. But, referring my i eader to the Appendix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five handled years before the Christian era. (although 
he may have worshipped God, under the sv'mbol of 

c 

fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and I think, 
very credible authority, as propitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by ofienngs suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the Uluhclindn^ of Persia. 

On the seventh, we left Kdn-e-zemdn at an early 
houi ; the road w'as rough and hilty ; and ^ in some 
places, although many miles from any town or village, 
covered with the rude tomb-stones of Ilidts. "^e met a 
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part}’- of those Aranderers, apparently tliiee hundred men 
and Avomen, Avith a multitude of children , seveial mares 
and foals, coivs, considerable flocks of sheep and goats, 
and some veiy laige and handsome- dogs The principal 
men on hoiseback, Aveie welldiessed, and carried speaig 
of consideiable length. 

We enteied, soon aftci, the plain of Shira^z ; where 
the Ambassador ivas leceived with much ceremony and 
compliment b}^ a vei}' iiumeious istikhhl, divided into 
thice or foui tioops of horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the gaiden called Shah clierdgh (^1^ ^^i), near 
AS Inch out tents aa'Cic pitched The march of this day 
AA'^as t\venty-tA\o miles, about two o’clock some ram fell; 
a lare occurrence heie, the thermometei at half past 
tliiee, stood at 66 m my tent, whence Shiraz was 
distinctly seen , but although the green-tiled -domes of several 
buildings, made a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
means equalled eithei m beautj’’ or in magmtude, the idea 
of it Avhich I had formed, fiom books and punts, 
some mud-Avalled villages and gardens weie also Anthm 
viCAA'. Soon aftei our arriA’^al here, a man from Shiraz. 
inti educed himself to my acquaintance as a nakdsh 
or “ painter,” often employed therein lUummatmg Manu- 
sciipts, and occasionally as a deldl (JDj) or one Afho 
cariies about -to stiangeis A’^anous specimens of goods 
from the shops. Through means of this man (Avhom 
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a present of tliree oi four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted m my service) I obtained on icasonable tcims, 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals; besides some books, of vhich, pro- 
babl}'^, there are not aii}’^ second copies m Europe. These 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume i\Iany 
of the gems and medals weie of little value, some aie 
delineated m the present Volume , (See Plate XXI, which 
comprises a few oiXiev Antiques^ as theAppendixvill explain). 

8. The maicji of this morning -vtas shoit, betneen 
four and five mdes , and terminated a jouincy, (from 
our camp near Bushchr) of one hnndied and sixty-seven 
miles. There may be, however, m some places, a path, 
shoiter, (or longei) b}’^ an mconsideiablc degree, than 

t 

that which ^ve took , and m Ha '\ iu A llah’s account of 
the road and 'stages between Shiraz and Cazeiim, some 
names occur which I do not recollect to have heard 

(”)IntheMS Nozliat al Coluh, (Gcogr Sect cli ofRoads and Stages) lie in'iorms us 
that, “ from Shir6z to the «all or parapet of Ha(l)i Kudm, is a distance of 5 farsangs ; 
"from that to the Desht-i-Arzhen, 8 f. from that to tlie Rebut or Caravanserai on 
" the summit of the Garivah-t-Mdldn, G f. from that to the city of Cazerun, 3 f On 
"this road h the Garivah-e-Hus/tang , and both these Garivalis, (very lofty hills, 
"flat on the upper part; are difficult of acent Total between S'Airifz and Cflrcri/w, 
twenty-two farsangs.” 

\j . j\ ^ j' J' jW- 

3 ujXiys 

t.-XA..yJ jAj ^ j'j^ 
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It lb possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendeied them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Biis/iehr, are expressed in a Map 
annexed to the Second Volume ; and illustrating the 
account of an excuisipii ivhicb I made, when detached 
fiom the Embassy, to Dardhgeid and Fasa or Fasa, (the 
supposed Cj'iopohs and Pasagarda) ; -and my return to 
Sliiidz bj' the Salt Lake of BalJitegdn, and the rums ' 
of Peisepohs. Tins map, also, being constiucted on a 
scale laiger than that of the Geneial Map, shows the 
com sc ot oui navigation in the Peisian, Gulf. 

t 

On our road, from Shdh Chcidgh, we met the acting 
. rilinister, Mirza Zein-al-abedein, before-mentioned; 
several chief ofiiceis of the Piince’s couit, and the, most 
lespectable inhabitants of Slnrdz, who came to congratulate 
the Ambassador on his ai rival. As ve advanced, the crowd 
increased , and neai the citj”^, many thousand people had 
assembled to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no gieat distance fiom the walls, we rode ovei a level 
piece of giound, on which, as lepoit mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent mei chants, had been 
accustomed, m times not veiy long past, to ’exeicise 
and amuse themselves vith the equestiian game, called 
clmgdn now but seldom practised. I have devoted, 

however, to this subject, an article m the Appendix ; 
as we perceive the chugdn adopted by vauous nations ; 
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and among otliers the Greeks, under their Lmperor 
Manuel Comnenus : retaining its original name in the 
barbarous word cJiiilaii-i^fcnoji : 'i^rzun^-r,; or, 

Me found our tents close to the Jr/zda nemd (Uj one 

of the Prince's finest emrdens. into vrliich. bv his order, 
the English gentlemen irere, at all times, to be admit- 
ted. In a handsome room, very richh* gilt and painted, 
over the gatev.ay of this garden, ire partook of a colla- 
tion : various travs covered ivith fruit and sireetmcat^. beintr 
laid on the door ; after this, each retired to liis tent. 

c 

As I entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode of 
Ha'fiz oSered themselves to my recollection ; 



SirTViiiiam Jones has thus admirabh* paraphrased them : 

Boy 1 let yon liquid ruby fiov, 

^*And bid thy pensive heart be glad. 

Mhate'er the frovning zealots sav ; 

Tell them their Eden cannot shov* 

A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bover so sv-eet as Moselidy.'” 

Our camp vras about a mile from the vails of Shiraz; 
and an enthusiastick lover of Persian poetry, might have 
envied us our situation ; for the Tomb of Saadi vas not 
farther than a quarter of an hour’s valk : the stream of 
Tbjdmahad murmured near us ; and vithin three or four 
h un dred vards, vere the jMo&elld and the Tomb of Sdfz. 
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On this classick giouncl, we remained encamped almost 
a Aveek ; in the comse of which occurred tvvo circum- 
stances, to be described m my next chapter , Sir Gore 
Ousele3'’s introduction, at the Court of Piince Husein 
Ali Mi'rza ; and Lady Ouseley^s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Piince's mother lesident here; 
one of the King's fiist ivives, living (very reluctantly, 
though AMth a beloved son) m a state of honouiable 
separation from hei husband, who had long since filled 
her place Avith a succession of jmunger beauties. 
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alrcacl}’" remaikccl, (Sec p. l64),‘ much confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not onl 3 ’^ in Eastern manuscripts, 
but amono; ancient classical wi'iteis. 

It might be imagined that the green colour used m this 
map, should pecuhaily designate the Persian Gulf, winch 
some Aiabian Geographers entitle the “ Gieen Sea,” or 
“ Bajs” thus Edrisi andEnN a l Vardi, quoted m p. 164. 
But Ebn Haukal, vhose woik the map illustrates, has 
not distinguished it by such an epithet ; and in other 
maps of the same manusciipt we find the Mediterranean 
and the Caspian Sea equally painted green. At each angle 
of the page is vritten obliquely m Aiabick, the tenn 
indicating one of the cardinal points : Al Maslirek (jyuJ!) 
The East, Al Maghreb “ The West 

(JUiJl) the “North;” and AlJcnhh “the South.” 

» 

Of the places maiked m this map, I shall commence the 
explanation Bastwaid, so that it may comnde with the 
course, of our naiogation, fiom Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf We fiist perceive the great or mam ocean, called 

iJjjd cJTj'i J i 

, Ur-.-! l7 j\ 

“ And the Sea of Pars is (greater and wider than the Sea of Rum, (the Mediterra- 
“nean'), beciftise the limits of the sea of Pars are from the confines of C/titi 
“ to Kolzum” Snell a vanation of words must naturally occur when different 
persons translate the same work. 
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Al Bahr al Meheijt because it surrounds or 

embraces the v.liole TJie next name, Bahr al Sin, 

although v.-ritten on the Coast, signifies “the 
“ Sea of Chinn J‘’ Xear this is uhich, as the vovrel 
accents are not expressed, may he either Hhumdan or 
BLhamdan In the English translation of Ebn Haukal's 
T.’ork, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9), I v>rote Huinddn, thinking 
it probabl}" that Cumdan, -v^hich in the ninth century 
appears to have been the Rojal Capital of China, as 
vre learn from those Zyioliammedan travellers vriiose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
d6t(’). Ebn Haukal, also, represents Huinddn as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9). But the 
maritime situation of in our map, may perhaps 

indica'te Canton, v/hich the Arabs might express by 
Hhamddn, or Khamddn(d). Leaving the coast and sea 

(*) “11 5ft fronrft nnp plii« <^nflp aifririillA A rrlairrir nr>< ?ntPnr« ^vr la ■'ille de 
“ Cumdan" &.C. See “Anaennf^-; Rf lation-!/' d.r, Ke^)arqDe5, p. 131- Renaudot 
concludes that it mn:t be Nangkln^, fp 382^ But ivhaterer doubts 'e^'ist on 
this subject -v-iill probabh be removed in the edibon of tho'c "Relations/' which wc 
have reason to expect from that celebrated orientalist, ilonsieur Lzngles. 

(f) The diacritical points are so freqnently oraitted, not only in the cop es of 
Eb>' Hackal’s vrorL, but in almost, every .ArabicL or Persian manuscrijtt that, 
could a satisfacton solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained such a 
process, v.e should not hesitate to suppU one dot; thus some Geographical 
treatises exhibit the word Hakr (y*') "Sea,” written without any point under 
i, probablv in fifteen out of twentv instances By the addition of a dot to 
the fi'st letter, Hhumdan or Bhamdan is rendered Khumdan 

or Khamddn, and seems to express more accnr^iel^ the two Chinese names. 
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of China, vre advance to Serendib or Ceylon, 

in this map scaicely separated from the continent by a 
slight red line; whilst the remarkable object which I 
have described bj'- the name of “ Adam’s Peak” (See p. 
35, 60) IS heie entitled Jchel Serendib Jjk^) “ the 

mountain of Serendib’' or of Ceylon, and by an extraor- 
dinarj’- graphical elevation, appears towenng over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; to which 
however dulj'" approachas the ±Sa/ir al Hind 
or “ Indian Ocean.” (See page 22^ 23 et seq.) Inland, 
Northward of Cejdon, we find the Beldd Hind (ju& oL) 
or Region of India, and Westward of Ceylon the Beldd 

• 

al Sind (jJuJl oUj) or Region of Smd.” Here flows the 
Nahr Mihrdn oi” “ River Mihrdn,'' painted 

of a blue colour m which, weienot other nvers so ex- 

» 

pressed, we might suppose an allusion to the name of 
Nil 6b (<-»lw) or Blue Water,'’’ given fey some Eastern 
writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Smd or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS» Szir al Belddn to “ the back of a certain 
“ mountain from which proceed some of the streams or 

“ fountains of the River Jaihun (or Oxus)’’ 

> > 

W' j' ^ ^ 5' c)' 

The printed work of Ebn Haukal (Orient. Geog. p. 
155) deiives the Mihrdn at once from the Jaihun. I 
have already (p. 149) quoted some ancient and modem 
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authors who notice the leseinblancc between the Deltas 
of and of Egypt. Thus Ebn Haukal compares the 
River MilirAii to the Nile, in his punted Avork (p. Ijj)^ 
from its rise and fall, and fiom ils naliang cro- 

codiles or alligatois. In tlie AiS. Sur al hclddn he 
amplifies his coinpaiison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile m magnitude and impetuosit}^ ; sub- 
siding at ceitam seasons, and promoting abundance of 
Clops which arc cultivated ns in Egypt. 

US'* J 

Immediately beyond this Rii'-cr ajApcais the Sca-poit of 
Deihel or Dibel, not Dehd as Aviittcn by Gieaves in his 
translation of Ulugh Beig’s Geogiaphical Table; for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa'dek Isp.iha'ni, avIio 
m Ins AIS. Takwim al hclddn, informs us that (Jjja) Dibcl 
IS a tOAvii of Sind, and, after the Arabian mannei, called 
Dial (Jjja The three copies of Ebn IIauicai/s 

SvOik Avhicli I have consulted agree in placing this Sca- 
poit on the Eastern side of the Rn'^er Mihraii. 

V usir^ 3 

Yet the Alap represents it as on the West; pci haps 

it IS Eastwaid m respect to some blanches i^) We 
must now advance to, the Persian Gulf, and notice 
Hormm, of Avhicli an account has been aheadj given 

(') “ If tins (Diul ) were on tlie eastern side of (lie river, and insulated by a stream 
‘'derived from the main channel, it would fcorresp?,nd sufiicicntly AMlh the KiHoota 
“ of Arrian," Vincent’s Ncarchus, p. 101. (Sec, edit). 
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ill p. 154, 155 et seq. Next we find Hi/sji ehi Omarah 
01* Castle of the Sons of Omarah f de- 
scrilied by Ebn Haukal as exceedingly strong, and 
he adds, that to the Lords of this Castle there is a sup- 
posed allusion m the Koran, (See Client. Geog. p. 12). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Lanstdn which 
some include in the tract called Shehdngdrah, but these 
denominations are lost m the more general and com- 
prehensive title of Phrs, a Province which Hysn ebh 
Omarah is said to terminate Eastwaid. 

* 

The next place, according to our Map, is Sirdf 
sufficiently noticed in the fouith Chapter of this Work. ’ 
We then find Najiram (or as sometimes written 

Bafram(^). The situation of this place is satisfactonly 
ascertained by Ebn Haukal, and, after him, by Ed- 
Risi, Abulfeda seems to have ehtertamed some 
doubts lespectmg it (®) Jendbah next, presents it- 
self, then Siniz which- some, says. Abulfeda, 

place’in the province of Fdj's, others in Ahwdz ; ( 


C) This difference arises merely from tlie position of a diacntical point over 
or under the first letter , J vN) or J (B) The name is wthout any poiuf in the map ; 
and in my MS. from which I translated Ebn Haukal’s work, a B (j) was expressed 
in one plaee , but an Arabick^note to Abulfeda’s account of Persia, printed at 
Vienna, with a Greek translafion in 1807, (page 264^, determines the orthography 
and uTites Najtram, 

(') See Ins Arabick Geography, with a Greek translation, pubhshed by Demetrius 
Alexandndes, at Vienna, as above q^uoted. 
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istdn or Sasiana) (See liis Geographvj before quoted, 
p. 250). But Mahrfnfdn ((jV*--*) our j\Iap next 

exhibits, is geiierallj' supposed to limit Susiana and Tars 
on the coast. Those three sea-poits, Jendhah, Svuz and 
Mahrui/dn, are often mentioned in the printed nork of 
Ebx Haukal, ■which has Simr for Shih. A Gentleman 
who had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Genorza. 
informed me that near it were considerable remains of 
an ancient edifice \\ hence laro-e stones have been occasion- 
ally transported b}’' sea to vanous places. The}* may 
have contnbuted to the structure of that Tak (-.ILl which 
gave, perhaps, its jiame to Taoc;?, where says Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings. (Hist. Indie, c. 39). I have 
already observed (See p. 193), that Tak (the d pro- 
nounced as in our words zcalk, talk, &c.) is sometimes used 

r 

to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. ' Ptolemy mentions 'two places called 
Taoke (Geogr. Lib. vii cap. 4). Jendbah, or GenozcO} ap- 
pears as Gunaia in the hlap prefixed to Captain Mac- 
donald Kinneir’s “Journey through Asia hlinor,''" kc. 

Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
Biver fldwing into the Persian Gulf, which we find pro- 
perly described here as Bahr Tars, jr) “ the ^Sea of 
Tars” or Persia; a title sometimes more extensively ap- 
plied, as I have already sho-ra. In this Gulf, three 
islands are seen (painted red), pf the Jezirah Ldfet 
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See Chap. IV. p. 163. This name is errone- 
ously punted Ll^'i ( Ldmeth) in the Arabick text of Ed- 
Risi's Geography (Clim. III. Sect. 6) Ldfet is the 
same with Jezirah Divdz, or Tauilah, “ the Long Island, 
(also called Kishm), it should have been placed on the 
Eastward. Jezirah Khdrek (u^U- or Khdreg, not 

Hharek as m Ediisfs pnnted work, has been inci- 

dentally mentioned (p. l6l). It is a small island but well 
watered, not very far from Bushehr, and once beloncred 
to the Dutch. 

I'he third Jezirah or island is Awdl\^}\^\ which 

the reader will find noticed in p 231, according to ’ 
Niebuhr, it is the laigest of those islands collectively 
named Bahhrem , (Descnpt. de T Arabic, p. 284, 

Copenh. 1773). 

Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course be^mnd Maliruydn, I shall observe that it is 
called Al Dijlah or “the Tigns although it 

represents the united streams of this River and of the 
Fordt or Euphrates. 

Having crossed the Dijiah we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographeis' denominate generally Jeziret 
al Arabs the Aiabiau Peninsula or Chersonese; 

for these aie expressed by the Arabick word Jeziiah or 
Jeziret, moYQ properly* signifying an island. Here we first 
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perceive Abadan v.liich in tiic Tstap is v/ritten 

Andddn; the letter jls, tliroii^li a nuslalie haMn*')- bfven 
put for } B. Jt is de^cnberl b}' Bun II\ukal and 
Bdpisi as a small Castle on the Sea-sliore. 

iSext Ave proceed to Hajr (y^) noticed bv Bcnrsi 
(Clim. in. Sect 6). and, as Xiebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and cit\', also called LahJi^a or al 
p, A), situate on the Persian Gulf, and near the Islands 
of Bahrein-, the Avliole province of Hnjr has been deno- 
minated Bahrein.^ Our !Map then presents SoJdidi {JJ::A 
V, Inch Xiebuhr call? Sohar ; “it is'’^ adds he, “ one 
“of the most celebrated and ancient cities in Oman, 
“but noiv of little impo’'tance/^ (Descript de T Arabic, 
p. 256. Copenh. 1773), We next advance to Aden or 
Eden a celebrated emporium of Yemen {yi} or 

Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of Afaja in the 
Geographical vork of Stephanus pA'zantius; and is sup- 
posed, not Avithout reason, to' be the Eden Avhich Eze- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial places(-). 

"We must noAv suppose ourseh'es to have passed the 
Straits ol^Buhedmandeh (See p. 23), and entered the Pied 
Sea; here our Ivlap first offers a name ivnlten ivithout 
any diacritical points; suppl^'ing these, hovrc'er, from 

C; *' Tlie raerchants of Slictra, and Pvaamah,” Arc. y Haran and CanncI) and Eden, 

the mcrcliants of Sheba, Ae hur and Cfailmady <lc. EzeL. cb XXVJI, 22, 23. 
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No. VI. 

Persia?} Ga?}ie of Chiigdn. 

"TTN page 317} I promised that an article of this Ap- 
‘*‘pendix should be devoted to the equestnan game called 
Chugdii once universall}’’ practised throughout 

Peisiaj and, as report stated, often played on a level 
piece of giound near Slindz, and probably •vnthm a 
period not vei}"^ long past. It vas a favouiite recreation 
of Kings and Cluefs, and originally, I beheve, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della, Valle, wntten at 

« 

Cazvhi m I6l8, that Sha'h Abba's, the monarch then 
reigning, exeicised himself frequently in this roj’al sport} 
and sometimes minted those to participate, who under- 
stood It well, although not distinguished by exalted rank 
; and in half a century after, Chardin describes it 
as one of the popular amusements ; admitting thirty or 
fort}’^ persons, fomimg two parties, to engage at once(^®) 

The object of those who played, was to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular oi straight 

(*’) *'E alcum che giucano bene (il giuocho del PaUamagho,) benche non 
•'Siano di molto gran quabta, il Re stesso spesso gli chiama a giuocare ” Viaggi. 

(") “ Leur jeu de mail se fait dans une fort grande place, an bout de laquelle 
*' sent des pilliers, proche I’un del’ autre qui servent de passe, onjelte la balle 
" an milieu de la place," &c, Ifoyages, &c Tome IV. p. 127. Rouen 1723. 

2 T 
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tiansrcise heads, a ball made of light ’.rood, -irhich the 
contending paitie'^. governed be ccilain lavs prescnbcd, 
and sliiking only v. hen at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear olf, one bom the olhej(’"). Of this eamc there 
were seveial hinds, and I perceive m the pictures of 
Manuscijpts executed bctaccn two liundied and four 
bundled years ago, that the chifginis or slicks arc le- 
presented vith heads of three •'hgnth' diheieiit shapes, 
which the I\IisceIlaneous Plate (Xo 19) Cvhibits. 

Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and undei vari- 
ous forms and denominations, this 2ame seems to liave 

r ^ 

'been widely dilfused thioughoiit Europe, and v.e may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the Golf- or 
Gough of Scotland, and the Hurhng-matches of Ire- 
land. Pietro della A alle discovered it in the Eloientine 
calcwf'') ; and 'to me the oriemal name churrdn ap- 
pears but slightly disguised in tlic cliicaiic of Laniruedoc. 
where the game pla\ ed as m Per'^ia, v;nth a wooden 

( ’ Pi“lro della Valle d.»«cribc; the ball as “nna boccia <ii !c:rno leu^iero 
(Viaz Letiera di Luz’ o 1G13 Of a ZBine so celebrated arconz the Per?ian=, it is 
.^arpnsinz that Dr H\de has onK said; “Est et pila bgnea qua e-rercOur Pthlvdi- 
“ iiji eqne-tre, sen Clrittludwm andice " Sxow-B -.LL Hie Indus a Pen.s equt- 
'‘aba« everceri solet in H ppodronio maeno ubi pilam lienram ulitu cilnique 
“ mpellentcs, sc'C et e-juo.- 'Lo? ad aai i:ai< to t'^citant.’' See “ De Piite Ludis,” 
in the Second Volume ofK^dcs ’Iirc 11 neons V. orLs, p 50'J. 

(" “ Cl e -olo qne la ditt’>-enza tra il eouoc lo de Pers'an , e’l c-V. o de’ Fio 
“ rentini, che i Fiorent ni ciuocinc co” m.dta _eate a p'edi, o.c Ma i Pt ^lani p u 
“ nobilmenle, eiuocaao a caiallo, d'c ' Vnzai, L'-ttf-ra da Cazvin, 23 Lugho 1016. 
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ball and a club beaded like a mallet oi hamraci*. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that la 
cJiicauc mmlit be deined lioin the Ennhsh Avoid chicken; 
because the donicstick fowls so called luii hastily to 
snalcli fiom each olhci A\hatevei is thioAvn befoie them 
as lood'('’) Had this iiigeiiioiis antiquaiy, gcneially so 

(■' > I cli.ill Iicrc irivp, in one note, some pactiaijes from Dn Cange's Dissertation A’lII, 
adiUd to JoinMllcs “Ilisioirc dc ‘^.nnt Louis" tParis, folio, 1GG3, p 105 et 
seq ^ a work not often fmiinl in prnate libraries Of tlia '‘Chicane on jtu de 
" pcitmc a chnal," lie s.i\s, " e est uii sujet qm n est pas indiL’ne de l.i curiosity, 
“piiisqii il est coiiini dc pen de per«oiines, et qii il nous dccoiurt line espece 
"do iiiaiiegc pr.itnpiL particuliercnient par les noii\eaii\ (/recs, quisemble avoir eti 
"ignore dans looidtut" Iluing menitoned some •Bxzautine historians who 
allude to it, he adds "tc )cvi est appLllil par eu\ dun ternie barbare 7 ;i'i,a- 
"jio-ripioi' qtii etoil aiissi Ic noiii dii lieu qni senoit aces exercises, ce lieu 
" etoil dans I ciiclos du grand palais dc Coiistaiitinojile pres de 1’ apartenient 
“(lore,’ (^c “Co lieu etoit d’line xaslc ctendue coninie on receuille des ternies 
"de Lnilliprand, “qua Ziicanisliit magiiitiido protenditur,” tVe He rirfers also 
to \nna Comnena, Coubtaiit Poiqihxrog Theophanes, A.c and observes that 
iftii is equivalent to eis itti/Xoctioi EjiEini, aud o^aipifEiv in expressing 
"jouci q, la hallc a cheval ’ " Alais pour rctouriier au jeu de la balle a cheval 

" que les Grets appellcnt Tei/eanistci turn, il senible que ces peoples eii doiienta 
"nos Fniiifois, et quo d nbord il n a pas ete autre que celui qui est encore en 
" usage dans Ic Languedoc, quo 1 o”n appelle le jcu de la chicane, et en d’uutres 
"provinces, le jiu de mail, sauf qu’en Languedoc ce jeii se fait en pleincara- 
'• pagiie et dans les grands cheuiiiis.ou loupousse axteun petit maillet ruis au 
" bout d iin baton d one longeur proportmn^e une boule de bois, ’ Ac " De 
" sorte que chicanei n'est autre chose que le rfutn) i^eiv des Grecs, qui ont cou- 
" tume d expriiiier le c ou ch des Latins par le tz, tomme Eustatiiius sur Di- 
" onvsius nous apprend, &c.’’ " Quant a I origine de ce mot, coraine toutes les 

"conjectures rtont on se sert en de seniblables nneontres sont pour le plus 
"souveiit intertaines, je ne scay si je dois in'y engager , car je n’oserais jiasavauter 
" qu’il vieift de 1’ aiiglois chicqiien qui signifie uii poiillet, en 'orte que chicaner scroit 
"imilcr It'b poullets, qui out coufuiiie fle courir les uns apre^ les autres pour 
"arrather lis niorceaux hors du bee, ce que font ceux quijouenta la Chicane^ 
"a la fii 9 oii des Grics, jettans (me balle au miheu dun thaiiip, et chacun tathanl 
“ de I’enlever a son conipagnoii.’' 
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successful in his philological inquiries, lecollected the 
Eastern game, he probabl}'^ ^^ollld not have inclined to ima- 
gine chicane of French oiigin, or its name English; nor 
would he most certainl}^ have left it for me < to remark 
(and no one else, I believe, has made this obscn'ation) 
that the barbarous word Tzucan-istcrwn, signif\ing a 
place where games are pla3^ed with a ball, expresses, m 
its two first sjdlables, the Persian chugdnij'). 

We find the Greek Emperor, IManuel Comneniis with 
Ins B3''zantine princes and nobles enjoMng this amuse- 
ment on horse-back in the twelfth cenUirv: the wooden 
' ball having been ^changed for one more soft, foimed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or wand, instead of a 
hammei-hke head, terminating m a hoop; which, as 
our battledores, oi tennis-rackets, presented to the ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is well described 
b3^ the historian Cinnamus, who, piobabl3', was a spectator; 
for he accompanied Manuel on vaiious occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if we are not authorized to 
infer from his account, tliat in earlier times among 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 
sian onginal, was almost pecuhar to Ilo3'al pla3"ers, 
3-et skill in so difiicult and dangerous an exercise ap- 


(“) To express tbe Persian and English ch, or tch Uhe Italian c before e or i ), the 
aiiodem Greeks use tz. tlius, as I have already shown (See p. 41\ they wnte-;fp-<J, 
-faorpir^e, m imitation of the Itahan word certo, diatrice. 
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pears to have been considered no unworthy accomplish- 
ment of “ Kings and the sons of Kmgs”(^). Some 
leadeis will piobably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 

/ 

It IS supposed by writeis of the ninth and tenth cen- 
tal les, to have been practised in very eaily ages, and 
well known thioughout the East when Prince SiaVesh, 
until a select band of seven Iranian or Persian heroes, 
(about 600 yeais before Christ), astonished Afrasia'b, 
king of Tallin or Scythia, by his equestnan skill and 
the dexteiity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and ’ 
described with much animation by Firdausi(®^). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Gushtasp, (the 
Hystaspes of classical historj^), who wielded the chugdn 
with such effect that the ball could be no longer 
“seen by any person on the ineidan, (the field, scene 
“ of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 
“to vanish among the clouds'X'^^). 

(“) Eir/ rt (T 0 )(ppovu.by KnBUiv yvfivaaiov 'eairroy, ei^iirfilvov ’6y j3atriXEV(TL koI Traiirl 
fiafiKiuy’ayeKaSrey CmnamiHist Lib IV p 28C (Traj ad Rhen. 1062; 

See in the MS Shahn&mah, (story of Sia'veshI the verses immediately.follomng these. 

In some copies the second line ends with 

ilJ \j lys 
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of Baiira'm (Vaiancs or Vaiaianes), a piince on whose 
education much caic had been bestov^ed, Ave find enu- 
incialcd by Tabri, besides the science of aichery, 
“ hoisemawship, the eJntgan, hunting, and Avlmtever else 
‘'ivas useful or neccssaiy for kmgs”(”®). Fioin the same 
viitci’s account it appears that a ceitam appiopiiate diess 
A\as Avoiiie by those ivlio p]a 3 'ed this game; of which I 
ha\c tiaccd the histoiy thiough almost every leign of 


sciilpfiire nenr Pcrscpolis, I fiincied Iliat tivo small figures appearing m it niiglit allude 
to this daring act of llic \oiiug StiAPti'n, uinch led, after a lajise ofsome jears, to the 
mam ictioii represented in the sciilpiiire, his partitipation*of the ro>al diadem with 
A no rs Hi' I!, Ins father, (See I’hite XXXM,m Niclmhr s “Voyage, ’ &c Tome II Arast. 
1780 Moncr’s Travels, Vol I pi XIX p 138, and an engraving from m^ own 
sketch, given III the chapter of this work relatiiigto Persepolis) Knowing that Eastern 
painters or senI|)ior' rarelj atteiiijit to reduce distant objeets bj the rules of pirspec- 
live, 1 tliought th.it those iliminutivc figures might expiess, episodically or retrospect- 
ivclv, the extreme joutii of Miap'ur at the epoch of this memorable game for he is 
described as only seven years old by Bena'kcti and others, who adopt Firdausi’s 
account , • 

y dL> 

while some extend Ins age to ten years, thus Tabri says A-i .tlUa aO ^iLc 
and this hist'>riaii is followed by Uamdallah, (in his TbijAA Although 

the gamept chngan w is generally jihiyed by persons of mature growth on horseback, 
yet it IS not iiiipiobablc that children amused themselves on foot, with the b.dl and 
club, like the Italians with their cflhm, (bee uole 20J. Tabri, according to one 
m inu'cripl, supposes the young prince to have been mounted , but three other copies 
of Ills Chronicle leave this circumstance doubtful From a passage iii the SMhnamah, 
we might inler th.it he was on horseback, but the sculptor, if he desigued any allusion 
to tins game, apparently wanted room for equestrian figures. 

(®; Thus according to my oldest copy of Tabri’s Tartkii, 

See the Greek passage from Cinnamus, quoted in note 23 
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the Sassanian djnastyf^). It might be shmvn b}" a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise was in as much esteem 
among the ^Mohammedan »Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it rvould appear that 
the3' began to learn wlien ver}' 3'oung. Taeki describing 
some events of the eiglith centur3-, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded liis own time), sa3-s, Harden (Ap/rasui^d) 
was still little, so that when mounted on horseback 
“ he could not reach, or stnke the ball with a chugdn”{^). 


I shall close, and perhaps, enliven m3' remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXII), which represents the manner 

f 

' of pla3'ing this game m the sixteenth century, and, as we 


The Persian general Bahea'm or Taeabea'N' rhom onr bistonans, Evagnns, 
Theopbjlactand olfaericall Varamus, Laving detected a person in UierTirtdcn, weanng 
a coat of mail concealed under his cJiugan dress cj^) immediately slew 

him as sve leam from Tabbi. It was this Bahea:i s^ho, about the year 590, endea- 
voured to dethrone Cbosroes, or Khcsrab ( .-^) snmamed Paev I'z ( A- a 
monarch whose amours mth the beaobful are celebrated amon*^ 

the Persians in many popular Romances, founded, as I am inclined to believe, on fact 
The great Niza'sii has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we leam that women sometimes played at the chugdn ; forfhe describes SHi'Hrx 
and her loiely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, eniraged on one side, 
against the king and bis obsequious courtiers on the other. 

MS, Khufrau re Shir'tn, dated by the anthor 571, (1175). 


AmI) 


I/' 




,.,Ci , j i/i.' (--o- .«jki (vJxiil) .,rJb 

See the MS Tarikh i Tabri, (transactions of the j ear 163, or of oar era 779;. 1 ef at 
this time Habc v must have been iu his fifteenth year. 

V 
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are authorized to believe, in ages long antecedent. It 
IS accuratel}'' copied fiom a very beautiful Peisiad ma- 
nusciipt, containing the works of Ha'fiz, tiansciibed in 
the year 956 of the Hijrah, 1549 of Christ, the manuscript 
IS in my own collection. This delineation exhibits two 
liorsemen contending for the ball ; their short jackets 
seem pecuhail}’- adapted to this sport, we see the mil (Ja.*) 
or goals . servants attend on foot, holding chuguns in 
leadmess for other persons who may join in the amusement , 
01 to supply the place of any that may be broken. A 
j^ung pnnee (as his pair (^) or feath^ would indicate), 
receives on his entiance into the metdan, or place of^ 
exercise, a chigdn from the hands of a bearded rhan, 
very plainly dressed ; yet, as an intelligent painter at 
Isfahan assured me, (and as appears fiom other num- 

atuies in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 

% 

to represent Ha'fiz himself, and it is not improbable 

that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 

the poet most esteemed among the youtlis of Shiraz. 

> 

This picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha'fiz addresses to the favounte youth . we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus Avntten » 

‘‘ IShahsuvdrd khhsh hemeiddn amedy ; gi'uy hezann f 
“ Welcome to the meiddn, thou chief of horsemen ' stnke 
the ball !” See among the Odes of Ha^piz (in j_^), that 

beginning with j\ aa ijlLL 

2 z 
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I have alreadj' mentioned some jamificatioiis of the 

cliugdn, seen under various forms, in European countries; 

and shall here add, on the author! tv of Kobertss “Cam- 

“brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 

of Queen Elizabeths time describes the hiappan as a 

game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by t^ro parties, 

several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 

horseback, endeavourins with cuds-els, three feet and a 

half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and 

in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 

for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalle, (who visited South .Ame- 

^ rica about the year 1643), speaks of la chueca, as played 

by forty or fifty persons at a side, each strinng to 

snatch a ball from the other, and “carry it to the maik 

“ with, crooked bandy-sticks-” (See Churchiirs Collection 

of Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 73, first edition). When 
0 

the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, (m page 3501, I might have remarked that the 
eui le chusdn ( or ball and mace, of the Persian 
storj", appear as a top and a:1up in one of our old English 
Romances, pubhshed by the ingenious i\Ir- Weber. 

' “ A scourge and a top of nobleys’’ 

accompamed a letter fid! of lofV boasts and threats from 
“ Darie, the kyng of kynges"'’, 
in which, having upbraided Alexander as a “ yonge rob- 
“ bour”, “ who brent my townes, mv^men y-slawe”he says — 
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“Tlierefoie, Y have thfe y-sent 
“ A top and a scorge to present, 

“ And witli gold a litel piinge 
“ Por thow hast yens yonge ■: 

“ AVend then horn thermth, and play” See. 

(See “ Kyng Ahsaundci” chap. A^III, among the “ Metiical 
“ Romances”, Vol I. p. 74) Alexander accepts the present, 
and mteiprets it as an omen favourable to Imnself, vntli 
the whip he is to chastise Daims; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is’’ &c. So, according to Tabri, Alex- 
ander derived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
chugdn sent to him m contempt by Darms. 


No. YU. 

Persian Gabrs or Fire-worslnppers. 

TN addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 
•^concerning a peisecuted but estimable race, (See page 
97, and Chap. III. passim); it may be here mentioned 
that dunng Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy m Persia, various 
sums of monej’’, amounting to one hundred and^ seventy 
thousands pounds weie entiusted by him to Peridu'n 
G-abr, who accounted for the disbursement of 
them im such a mannei as evinced his peifect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his emplojmr. AVhen the Ambassador 
asked what recompense he inshed, the worthy Fire- 
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•^rorsliipper only lequested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gahis at Yezd, -whereon they 
might construct a dalchmah or depository for their 

dead At Sir Gore Ouselej'^s solicitation the king gran- 
ted this request. 


No. VIII. 

Ciiij of Shapin' and Biidgc near ShusJiier. 

fTHHAT the cit}’- of Shdpur was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore tliat name, appears from 
passages quoted m the sixth chapter, where (see p. 298) 
I have alluded to FriiDAUSi'’s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his Shdhndmah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at Beslidpur in Pars^^). 

.XaIj ^ 

^ Olil j} 


(’’) The name Besh6pur\ find thus ^rriften in Tabri’s C^i-onicle, <0 BcJi 

ShaJjur ; and this has been corrupted into Bahavur, as appears from a manuscnpt 
quoted m page 297. 

r 

(“) The primary sense of Sharistdn occurring in the £rst line, is a 

“ citj or town” b-A Shahr) according to the best manuscnpt dictionane.', Jr- 
Jiangirt, Barkan Kattea &c. But it signifies also a TiUa or summer-house m 
the midst of orchards and gardens; and is tht name of a book composed by 
Itrzineh Bah am a learned Go&r or Fire-vroribipper. 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 
various readings m this part of the Shdndmah, will 
enable me, at another opportunit}’^, to reconcile some 
difficulties of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
m the construction of this city, Firdausi supposes the 
Persian Monarch to have been assisted by the advice 
of Blra'nu's or Beza'nu'sh whom he 

dcsciibes, not as the Kaisar of Rzimy the Giecian or 
Roman Emperor Valeiian, but as his chief general, a 
biave warrior and well accomplished m the ddnesh i 
fdesufdn i Rum {ajj or “ wisdom of the 

“Philosophers of Gieece” This general had been taken 
prisoner at BdMmah or as in one copy RaluniaU 

, whence, after his victory, Sha'pd'r proceeded 
to Almaz (j'ysO, m Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 
Rdrs , leading with him every Avhere, and consulting the 
sage Bezdni'ish , 

particularly on occasion of constructing a bndge over 
the river near Shushter, a stream so bioad that no 
person could cross it. 

(“)OneMS erroneously reads, in the first line of this d shell ("which 

would be a proper name), for pahan, broad, wide, &c In another copy we read 

y A ^ u^r 
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This v'oik having been completed, the king restored 
Beza'xu'sh to liberlv and dismissed him vitli a mao-- 

*' o 

nificent reward. But tlie bridge is bv many histonans 
ascribed to Sapor or Sha'pu'r the second, entitled 
DHuTECTA'r. I shall not here stop to remaik other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs ; a confusion arising from the identity" 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar m 
their respective wars with the Kaism or Boman Einpe.'or. 

‘'Tfacre was a certain n^er at Shinliter, so ver} broad that even a £sli conid 
“ scarcely cross It.” Of ibe relebrated XAadui run at Diz-c-fid 

wbicb comprised an immense bend (.>>-') or dyle, and a pul (Jj) or br.d^e 
of fiftv-6re or fifty-sit arches, large and small, I ha\e now before me the ,’c- 
rount gnen bs Tadri about nine hondred jears ago, anJ a most minute 
description composed by a native of Shutlitcr vifhin Uun } or tliirts Mm,r 5 ; 
what the ,>ntermediate A^nter Alt Yezdt has related concerning it, mav be 
seen in fais History of Taimu R, sery faithfuPy translated into French bv Petis 
de la Croiv. Tbe bridge still exists, and bas been visited by many persons of 
my acquaintance; but the reader mil probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive quality of the cement wherevriih it 
was coDstr icted ; a mixture of sheep’s milk Shir i gutfand) mth 

lime and vbite plaster j naureh and gatch ^ as we leam from the modem 
writer above-mentioned, who'se account I shall more amply quote in a 'future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana Some passages from 
manuscripts of considerah'e authority among the .ddest Pc^ian writings, shall 
also be quoted in another place, on the subject of Eastern Architecture; showing, 
if we may beluve such records, that sfi'cp’s milL was not the most extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cement or mortar, when p-rti- 
colariy desirous of giving durability to their works. It will be sufccient^here to 
prove, by an extract from Mr. Walpoles valuable "Memoirs on European and 
" As'atic Turkey,” (p 318, first edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
a similar mixture has been employed for the purposes of architecture. " Codmus 
"tde orir Constant.) observes, that in budding the walb of Sta Sophie, water m 
“which barlev had been boiled, was mixed with the 6me ; and that the stones v'-ere 
“ as strongly united together by tbe mortar as if cramps of iron had been nsed.” 
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That vestiges of Greciao or Roman irork man ship le- 
mamecl at SMpuv, I Avas not singulai m fancying Avhile 
hastily viewing the rums of that city. Some also, it is 
probable, ’ may be discovered at the great budge, elected 
by Sha'pu'h, whether the first or second of this name(^), 
for we have good aiithoiity to believe that both employed 
111 this work, (either founding or repaiung), and m 
other publick stiuctures, Grecian artists expiessly hired 
or discovered among the pnsoneis taken in their wais 
Avith Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attiibute certain medals of soiree Sassanian kings, 
Avhile the devices on otheis bear every mark of original ^ 
Persian execution. 


No. IX. 

Sacred Trees 

T T OAVEVER replete Avith interesting objects, the ample 
■^■“"field of antiquanan research offers but few to our 
notice under a more attractive form than trees ; whether 
.we regard them as distinguishing re^i^arkable spots, the 

From a passage in Strabo’s Geography, (Lib xv), Ta ftiy '2ovffa tv fiuroyaioit 
KttTat ’tjrl TO) yioa(nrtt voTajita mpairipco kara ro (evyfia, the learned Vincent was in- 
duced to suspect “that this bridge (of DizefulJ, or something to represent it, is 
" much more ancient than Sapour ” (A'^oyage of Nearclius p 452, sec edit). But 
the zeugma of Strabo must be a ^ubject for discussion m another place. 
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scenes of incinoiablc Iransaclions ; as clcdicalcd lo certain 
divinities, or, as in some cases, almost identified willi 
those divinities tliemselves. 

« 

It is not my intention, nor is iL necessary hcic, to 
trace back the histoiy of that veneration with vliich 
particular tices have been honoined m all ages, and, I 
believe, m all countries The Biblical leader 'will easily 
recollect many impoitant trees besides that which stood 
“in the midst of the gaidcii of Eden emphaticallj’’ 
styled “the tiee of life and “ the tree of knowledge of 

o 

good and cvir^C’^). ,He will recollect the idolatrous worship 
in groves, and undei every green treeij^). The oak by 
Shechem, under, which Jacob hid all the idols and 
ear-nngsf^) , what a treasure, could they now be found' 

t 

The oak neai Bethel which marked the giave of De- 
boiah, and was" significantly called Allon-haclmthl^). The 


(“) Genes II 9. Long before llie oaks of Dodona celebrated in Grecian my- 
thology, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, accordinc to a strange Rab- 
binical tradition had spoken loudly “ Ivit serpens et appropinquavit arbon, qua: 

“ vociferata est et diKit, Impic, nc appropinquas ad me ” See •' Bartoloctii Biblioth 
“ Rabbin.” I. p 322. The same uork (III. p. 592), mentions some doubts whether 
itw'fs a vine or a fig-tree, &,c. 

(“) Exod. xxMV. 13. Dcuteron. xvi. 21. II. Kings, xvii. 10 IG and xviii 4. , 

Isaiah I 20. &.c. , 

(”) Genes, xxxv. 4. Respecting these car-rings D'DO t stall ollcr*some conjec- 
tures in another place. ' 

(”) Allon Bachith>r\'\2'2. The oak Sf w’ceping. Genes, xxxv. 0. 
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palm'-tiee under which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt(^‘’). The oak under which sat “the man of God’"’ (I. 
Kings. XIII. 14). The oak in Ophrah, under which the angel 
of God appeared unto Gideon, and conversed withh]m(^). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the Lord(^^). 

These and other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such as the “oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
“ the shadow thereof is good”(^®), must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader , but the course of this article will 
remind him also, of that humble Irns/i, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
m flaming fire on the mountain of Horeli. (Exod. III. 2. 4 ) * 


(”) ft IS described like a certain land-mark ; “ and she dwelt under the palm free 
•• of Deborah, between Ramab and Bethel in Mount Ephraim," &c. JudgenlV. 5. 


Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VI 11 16) We’read also m 

Genesis (XVIII. 1), that the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the oaks or at the oak 
ofMamre for so the Hebrew text and the Greek Septuagint, (n-por tt? 

ipvi Tt] Map/3pjj), exhibit what in our English Bible is rendered “ the plains of 
“ Mamre ’’ 

(<') “ Under an oak that was bj/ the sanctuary of the Lord,” according to the 
English Bible, (Joshua, XXIV. 20) But we are authorised by the Hebrew text 
’rTirr ItripDl nrrn to translate " m the sanctuary ” My next note Mill 

afiord occasion for remarking a different sense gi\’ento n!?Rj here rendered an oak. 

9 

(“) Hosea IV . 13 The Hebrew word rendered elms in our English version 
of the B'Jble, is by some supposed to signify the terebinthus ox turpentine tree, a kmd 
ofPistacbia, Mustick or Lenttscus, But the Septuagint translate it beySpov avama- 
foiTor, a tree tliat over shadows. 


S A 
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With whatever vcncialion our first paicnls regarded the 
trees of Paradise(‘’^), it appeals tliat some M'hich giew 
in natural and common earth were actually vorshippc'd 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rabbinical wiitcis whose au- 
thority is the most rcspcclcd(“). 


But the immediate object of this ailiclc (a Persian 
custom to which I have alluded in page 313), and the 
nariow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate faither amidst the gioves of Sciipliiial history oi 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can 1 enjoy moic tlian a 
‘hasty glance at those iiees reputed Sacred m classical 
antiquity; of which such numbers offer- themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
qucntly were groves and rvoods dedicated to Religious 






(‘^) “Si non rcvcrcnliA aliqiid colucrmt, sallcm coicndas putnvcnint, ctnon ahfer 
“ac scdcmaiit Il.ibit.itionis locum Dci invisdqlis nijnovcnint Qua nnbiiti ojnmonc 
“cumja?n c\pulsi cssent c P.iradi''0, siniilcm sibi deligerunt locum in quo Deuin, 
“cu]us quidcni gr.ilia liccl cm idcrant, colcrcnl.” Alniclovccn “ Opuscirla, sue 
“Antiq. c Sacris Profan Sjieciincn," A'C p 14 (Amst. 1000). 

(“) Sec tlic Tract on Idolatry composed in the tivciaii century, by Moses Mainion- 
idcs and translated irom Hebrew into Latin by Dionysius Vossins (Denis Vos) a youth 
of owtuiordiuury erudition and ingenuity, who died in Ins twenty second year, (1033). 
I allude particularly to the mtilN o*" Bometnnes a! grove J winch cither sliadod 

an idol or was itself worshipped, (Cap VII. sect 10. p 39), and to the adrfration of 
whether a kind of oak or any other tree, (Cap. VIIL sect "O p 43,)^ Ubing- the 
folio edition, printed at Amsterdam, in 1700. and appended to the great work, “Dc 
“Idololatria" of Gerardus Joannes Vossius, the father of Dionysius. 
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purposes, tliat at last those vei j terais, (111 Greek alsos, ■ 
Incus in Latin), implied consecration(‘^^). 

The tiunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most 
obvious mateiials for a bust or statue ; and even un- 
fashioned bj'- human art, became on some occasions, an 
^ object of idolatious -worship, wlulst any lude, flat stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altai, and 
the surrounding grove as a temple. That groves in an- 
cient times were consideied as temples we learn from 
Pl]ny(^‘^) , and theie IS authoritj’- for believing that images 

> 

A passage from Pindar, (of which T shall transcribe the last sentence, “ BaXXd- * 
/levot kpijnbns ’aXccwy") is adduced by Strabo (.Geogr Lib. m) to prove that all temples 
or consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poetically entitled groves, 
Ot f)t ~oir]-ai koirfioverii , a\<nj kaXovrres ra lepa -raiTa kar \pi\a Among many Imn. 
dred extracts which lonce compiled, illustrating this branch of antiquities, another 
passage from Pindar oflers itself, wherein aXsea may be translated temples Krids 
5 aXasa peti^ofa Osijv Pjth. Ode. V- Respecting the word Incus, I must now 
mention Servius’s remark, (in X'’irg dEn I 441), although it has been quoted bj so 
many writers on ancient Idolatry “Wherever Virgil uses lucus, consecration follows " 
“Ubicunque Vira^liiis lucum ponit, sequitur etiam consecratio ” The same commen- 
tator regards /hcks as s^nonimous, with “sacred place fm ^n I 44G), “quod 
“ in luco, id est, in loco sacro he tells ns also (in Ain IX 4'', that religion is alwajs 
implied where /mcks is mentioned “ nunquam est lucus sine religione ” “And'it 
“ seems," sajs the learned Potter, “to have been a general custom which prevailed not 
“ onlj in Europe but oier all the Eastern countries, to attribute a sort of religion to 
“ groi cs ” (Arch'eologia Graeca. Vol I. Book 2, ch 2). ^ 

(") Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that thej were formerly Temples 
of the Gods, and that even in his time the rusticks, observing ancient usage, dedi- 
cated to the Deitj any tree of pre-eminent beantj, or excellence , “ fuere numinum 
“ templa, priscoque ritu simplicia rura etiam nunc Deo pneGellcntcm arborem 

“ dicant." (Nat Hist. lab, XII. cap.l) 

t 
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were placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious edifiGes(^’^). Also that in the formation of sta- 
tues, wood was employed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias(^®), and is declaied b}’^ man^’^ anticjuanes; 
it will suffice to mention three;. Count Caylub(^^), the 
illustrious Winkelmann, alone equal to a multitude(^), 
and the ingenious Ernesti(^^)» 

That various trees were consecrated, each, to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know from numerous passages so 
famihar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 


(”) "Illud quoque probabile videtur, prius in Incis, quam in templis, simulachra 
“posita " See a note of D. Vossius on Mos. Maim “De Idololatria/' (Cap T. 
sect. 3). He had previously declared liis opinion that the first Temples were 
those erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and similar memonals existed long 
before tcinples. 


Zoaya yap Si) rivt tivai ■n-ciS'ofiai —avra, iral fjaXiirra ra Aiyv—ria. Connth. 
cap. XIX. (p. l»2.ed Kuhn Lips 16901. 

(*’) “II n’est pas douteux que cette matidre n’ait ete la premiere mise en oeuvre 
“parce qu’elle estla plus facile,” &c Receuil d Antiquites, Tome I. p, 118. 

f 

(") “L’on faisait des statues de bois, avant qu’on en fit de pierre et de marbre.” 
■Wmkelra “ Hist de I'Art de l'Antiquif6.” Liv. I ch 2 p. 22 I am under the 
necessity of quoting Huber’s Trench translation of Winkelmann (Leips. 1781), not 
having at present, iihat 1 once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the improved and 
augmented edition in Italian, by Carlo Tea 

(*’) “ Omnium primam figuraro humanam e hgno, deinde saxo effigere sCulpendo, 
“caelandoquetentasse homines credibile est ’ Jo Ernesti “ Archaeologia^iterana,” 
p 60. Lips. 1790, (an edition which compnses the excellent emendations and 
excursus of G. H. Martin). 
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quote on this subject, Virgil and Plinj(^^). The statue 

Of each God was often, (perhaps generally ‘though not 

/ 

necessanly) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
But I shall not here trace the idol worshipped ‘while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and m that state called 
Sauii> {latu), through the Xoanon (stJavor), when the wood 
was pared or shaven; until it became a Deikelon 
AeiceXoj) or Bretas {Bpcras) having assumed a likeness, how- 
ever faint, of the human form. This progress has been 
described by several wnters on the Religion and Arts of 
Gieece; below I refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in which trees were held(“). 


(“) “Populus Alcida: frratissima . 'ilis laccho, 

“ Forinos® mjTtus Venen , sua laurea Phoebo ” (Virg Eel vii 61) 

Tn Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib XII Cap I. “de arbomm honore,") we read that 
“Arboruni genera numinibus suis dicata perpetuo servantur; ut Joei esculus, 
“ Apollini laurus, Minervie olea, Venen myrtbus, Herculi populus,” iSrc. See also 
Pbtedrus, and others. 

(“) Potter, Winbelraann and Emesti, have been already mentioned The celebra- 
ted work, also ofG. J Vossius, " De Theologia Genldi,” or, as generally quoted, 
“ De Idololatna," I have incidentally named See likewise the Dissertations of 
many learned writers collected m those vast repertones of Archaeological science, 
the “Thesaurus Antiqnitatum Gnccarum” by J Grononus, (Lugd Bat, 1697 to 1702, 
13 Vols folio) And the "Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum,” of J G.iGrxvius, 
(12 Vols. folio, Lugd Bat 1694 to 1699) The “Antiquitatum Romanarum Corpus,” 
by Rosinus, published with the excellent Paralipotncna of Dempster (Genev, 1059, 
and different editions) Hofmann’s “Lexicon Universale, ’ 4 Vols. folio (Lugd. Bat. 
1698)^ ■fhat useful manual, the “Antiquitatum Gnccarum praecipue Atbearum, 
“brevis Descnptio," by Lambert Bos, Franeker, 1713, 12mo since published 
•with valuable addibons by Fred Lcisner. RIontfancon’s “ Antiquild Expliqu^e,” 
forming, with the supplement, 16 Vols folio. Pans 1719, &c Spence’s Polymetis, 
folio, Lond 1747, and subsequent editions. The “Recueil d’Anbquitfes,” ofCaylus, 
7 Vols. 4to. Pans 1752, &c. 
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But it must not be here foi gotten, (and I shall probably 
soon recall this circumstance to the leader) that as 
votive offerings, or as tokens of veneration, wreaths and 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often ' suspended 
from the sacred blanches; a more elegant and fai more 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as among 
some nations) the staining of tiecs vilh blood, vdneh 
had just flowed from the expiring victim, not uufie- 
quently human (^^). 


Concerning those offeiings, and wreaths or chaplets, a 
multiplicity of (jreck and Latin extracts might be here 
adduced, and illustiated by means of the devices on 
medals, and sculptured maibles, the paintings on vases, 
and other precious monuments ot antiquity. But the 
limits usually assigned to an Appendix admit few quo- 
tations; I mu^t, however, notice those lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to Helen, (who was the daughter of Jupitei. and wor- 
shipped as a Goddess m the Troad, in Rhodes and 
Lacedemon), Theociitus describes the Sjiartan virgins 
declaring that they would begin the ceiemony by pla- 


(*') Tins IS proved by many witnesses ancient and modem besides Luc^jn See his 
remarkable description of the sacred wood near Mamlia or Marseilles, (Phars III). 
Lucus erat lonso nunquam snoldtus ab mio, 

Omnis et bunianis luslrata criioribus arbos, Ac. 

Adam of Bremen, Sebeffer of Upsal, Keysler, ap^d others who haie written particn- 
l^ly of Northern Antiquities. 
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cing on It a twisted or woven wreath of the humble- 
glowing lotus. 

Dp dral rot ort^ai’OJ' Xwr<5 ati^ofteroto, 

TlXttficrat, ffkupay kara^i'ieroftct' ts TrXaraviOToy. (Id. xviu. 43.) 

And OMd’s mention (Metam. Lib. viii 689) of the wreaths 
hanging fiom a sacred tree, and the addition - of recent 
olfc lings; 

“ equidem pendentia vidi 

“ Seita super lamos, ponensque recentia dixi,” &c. 
And Ins stoiy of Eiesicthon, (Metam. Lib. viu). vho 
impiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, wdnch was in ^itself equal to a 
glove, and bung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

“ Ille etiam Cereale nemus nolasse securi 
Dicitur, et lucos ferro temerasse vetustos. 

“ Stabat in his iiigens annoso robore h'lsrcus, 

“ CJna, nemus, vittae mediam, meraoresque tabeilas,^^ 

“ Sertaque cingebent; voti argumenta potentis.'''’ 

And those lines in which Statius (Theb. Lib. II. 736, 
See.) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
ot Caljdon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated, tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven — 

9 

“ Centum ibi virgineis votae Calydomdes aiis 
“Actaeas tibi rite faces, et ab arboie casta 
“ Nectant purpureas mveo discnmine vittas." 
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And the same Poet’s account (Tlicb. Lib. IX. 5S5,) of 
the celebrated Aicadian oak, sacred to 3)iana, i>ul itself 
adored as a Divinity, and so loaded willi ruslick offer- 
ings that ‘‘ tlicrc was scarcely room ibr tlic braiichob,” 

“ Nota per Arcadias fclici roborc .sylvas 
“ Qiicrcus eiat, Tnvive ([uam dcsccravciat ipsa 
“Ejcclani liiiba nemorum, numcnqiic colendum 
“ I’Y'ccrat — 

“ Vix raniis locus,” <Scc. 

I must also notice tlic t^clcnwsis arhorihus tanias of Ar- 
nobius (Gonlr. Gent. Lib, I), and lliat arboi' v/((ala, of 
I’rudentius (Contiia Synimaclumi, Lib. II) ; the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

These quotations arc sufficient for my present purpose ; 
and I reluctantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pass '■with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertde m idolatrous superstitions, whcic it appears 
that trees were not without due honour. The Palm was 
there deemed sacred, according to Poiphyry; and* Hcio- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. 11. cap. 91) ; the grow of nnmense trees 
(itXiTot Stv^p^wv ^(tyfcTwv), and the ticcs icochzj}^ io heaven.) (^60'ipctt 
6vpavontiKta) aboui llic tcmplc of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
II. c. 138) ; and those at the great tcmplc of Apollo, 
(Lib. II. c. 156). We may believe that a “sacred imd- 
“ berry-liec” gave its name, llicm Sycaimnos [;itpa Si-Mvinot) 
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to a town or station near the river Nile(^^) ; and a very 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels m 
Egypt, Plate LVIII), exhibits a tree respectmg which the 
conjectures hitherto offered, do not appear to me satis- 
factory. But this subject, by no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 

I now hasten to those countries more properly called 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree worshipped by certain tribes as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Alozza according to 

original authority, cited by the learned, Pococke(^®); and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscnpt Chronicle, 
composed m the ninth century by Tabri. This histo- 
rian informs us that the people of Najr&n (^1^ in Yemen 
or Arabia Felix) had been idolaters, like all the neigh- 
bounng tribes, until a remarkable evenl induced them 
to embrace Christianity, “ And they had,"^ says he, 
“ out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and 
" eve/y year, on a certain day, they held a solemn festival ; 
“ and on that day all the people assembled round the 

(”) Hiera Sycaminos, fifty four miles above Syene “ A Syene Hieran Sycaminon 
* LIIII. M pass " according to Pliny Nat Hist Lib. VI c 29 See it also in 
Ptolemy’s? Geogr. Lib IV. c. 6. and in the Peutingenan or Theodosian tables, 
Segm VI., 

(“) Specim Hist Arab in notis p 90 (Oxon 1650). It was the Egyptian tbom, 
or acacia See Sale's Prelim. Dhc. to his translation of the Kordn, p. 23. (Och. 
cd. 1796). 
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tree, aud the}* covered it with garments of rich em- 
“ broidery, and bioiighl all their idols under it; and 
“they vent in ceremonious procession about that tree; 
“and offered up prayers; and an cmI spint'or Devil 
“spoke to them fiom the midst of it, and they lianng 
“ paid reverence to that tree, returned ”(^~). It afterwards 
happened, continues the histoiian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu'n a descendant from the Apostles of 

Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold as a slave in the land of ISajuhi. Here his 
master surprised ^him at midnight, reading the Gospel 
^ by a ray of celestial light, which illuminated the whole 
house ; and KaimuV soon after, through divine assistance, 
caused the tree which had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “ 9ome forth, root aud branch, from the earth,^^ 
(j^V uO J such a miracle effected an 

instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroj’ed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of Jesus. 

"Whatever circumstances in this anecdote may appear 
marvellous, there is httle reason to doubt that a tiee 
was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 






4ir' 1^- ‘'V UJ/ i (^') 


u' Jh 


jJjI yj' ^ yJ'jlj hU.* <Ui . lUii j\ \j 

MS. Turihh i Tabrit jh » yjSniJ t,)! 
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Nq/rdn; and, as we learn from autlientick histoiy, the 
people of that place were ciuellj’' persecuted for their 
adheience toClnistianity, b 3 ^ Dhu' Nawa's o), also 
la e \ usEP Joseph), a pnnce of the Jewish rehgion, 
who reigned m the sixth century ; about seventy years 
before MonAiiiMEDn. That the ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan ntes, we leain from Zakauia Cazvi'ni who 
wiote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abiaham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry ; “ some worshipping a stone, and some 
“a tree”(*‘’). He then relates the storj-^ of that tree-idol, 
Aluzza, above-mentioned, with a sligjit variation of cir- 
cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 

From Arabia we advance directly into Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the trtle of 
dirakht i fazel, (which shall be hereafter, explained), first 
suggested to me the subject of this article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquir3'^ must be, geogiaphically, hmited, although 


(’*) SeePococke's “Speciin Hist. Arab” p 02 (1650) “LudolfiHist ^thiop ' 
(Lib II c 4). Maracci Alcoran m Sur. 85, (Tom II p 792) ^ D'Herbel6t 
Bibhoth Onent (art Abou Navas) Sale s KorSn, (note on chap 85, and Prelim. 
Disc sect 1) Ludolfus, as above-quoted, styles Dunavas, “ iste ultimus Sabie- 
" orum (qui postea Homentie dicti sunt), Rex, sectk Judceus.” Nqjrdn appears to 
be the Nayapa MijrpojroXit of Ptolemy, (tab. VI. c, 7). 

MS, Ajalebal Makfilucit, (Chap, on the religion and manners of the Arabs). 
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I might pursue it willi success, through India, and more 
distant regions. 


TJiose trees and buslics wliich the modern Persians 

» f 

regard with particular respect, have bceji noticed by 
many European travclleis besides myself. Mi. Moiier, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes m the 
account of his “ Journey^’ (Vol. I. p. 230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons suflermg from diseases, and taken thence by 
other patients, who in turn substitute then oim, prove 
an infallible remedy. And m his second Volume (p. 239) 
' he mentions the loinb of some Persian Saint; and growing 
close to it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 

In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Cliardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohammedans chose ra- 
ther to pi ay under a very old tree, than in the neigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed duuug many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of foimer times 
had prayed and meditated under their shade. (Vdyages, 
Tome VIII. p. 99 - Rouen, 1723). He noticed, 'also at 
Ispahan, a large and ancient Plane, all bristling with 
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nails and points, and hung with rags, as votive ofierings 
from Dei'vfslies, who, like monks of the Latin church, 
weie piofessed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perform their devotions(®°). Ho next describes another 
Plane, said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black Avith age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, anses form a superstitious 
respect entertained b3'’ the Persians for those ancient trees 
all eady mentioned. They call them Dracte fasel, 01 the 
“ excellent trees, venerating them as havmg .been mira- 
culously pi esen^ed by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to hi^ faithful servants, 

• 

the Dei'vishes and others professing a rehgious life(^^). 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then descnbed 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome VIII. p. 187). One, also, 
at Shirdz, to which they tied chaplets, amulets and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some fhends for 
them) burned incense, fastened small lighted tapers to the 


“ Un grand et vieux Platane tout henssfe de clouds et de pointes, oft les Der- 
“ viches qul sont des mendians de profession comme les Moines de I’ eglise Lahiie, 
“ viennent faire leurs devotions, etpeudre des guenilles par voeu (Tome 14111. p 109), 

(“) “ La raison qu'on a eu de conserver dans cet edifice ce vieux arbre la, vient 
“ d une sd^erstition que les Persans ont pour les vieux arbres, de laquelle j’ai deja 
“ touclife uq mot Ils les appellent Dracfc yirse/s, c’est d dire des arires cxcellens, 
« et ils les reverent comme etant conservez de Dieu rairaculeusement durant tant 
“ d’annfees, parcequ’ds ont donnfe I’ombre etle'couverta ses fideles servitcnrs, comme 
" les Dervicbes et les autres gens ‘Sevouez a la religion.’ (Tome VIII. p 180). 
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tree, and practised oilier siipcistilions in liopcs of thereby 
restoring health. Tiironglioul all J^cisia, adds Chuidin, these 
Bractc fasch are veneiatcd by the multiludc, and they 
appear all stuck ovci v/ilh nails (tout lurdez .dc clouds) 
used in fixing on them shicds of clothes and. other vo- 
tive ofienngs. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
Avholc nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of Aovha (Wjl) oi blessed Saints; ivho had, 
undei the same liecs, pcifoimcd their devotions. To 
those spnils, persons afTlicled ivitli tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if the}' reemer, the cine is attri- 
buted to their influence, and pioclaiincd a I'niiacle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 

Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Tatlicr Angelo, who resided many ycais m Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities, vith 
superstitious woiship, on account of their great agc('^-). 

Pietio della Valle, in 1622, celebrated the great Cypress 
of Pdssaj ancicntl}^ Pasagarda according to the general 

( 03 ) .«Vi fnno pl.itnni itella Persia rivcnli con culto supcrsti?ioso (commit ties 
“Z)it)ini<cs in llic French column) per loro antiquilA.” Ga^opliyl Ling. Pers (art. 
Platano p. 203) The Persian column, (not always a literal interpreter oftjic Italmn, 
Latin or French) informs jis that "certain ChenCtr-trccs may be seen in Ir/in \ihich 
" the people snpcrstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying tlfe place of 
** Imdms and Pirs or holy heads of the church, and pious elders.” 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld- 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expiessed 
b}" the Italian traveller. He mentions that it was re- 
gaided with devotion by the Mdhammedans , that tapers 
were often* lighted m the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
“as in a place worthy of veneration; the people res- 
“ pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
“ frequently the receptacles of blessed souls ; and calhng 
“ them, on that account, Pir (jj>) or “ aged,^^ a name 
“ equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh ; also Im/im (j*Ul) 
“ signifjnng a pnest or pontiff ; so they entitle those of 
“ their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died m 
“ odour of sanctit3\ Therefore, when thej’^ say that such 
“ a tree or such a place is a P/r, they mean that the 
“soul of some holy elder or venerable peisonage whom 
“ the}^ falsel}" believe blessed, delights to reside m that 
“ tree or to fiequent that spot”(®^). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as a remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly quotes these lines from Virgil , (iEn. II. 715). 


(“) “Come in luogo venerabile, Iiavendo essi per costume di Laver in venerabone 
gli alberi grandi & anbcbi, quasi cbe siano spesso nccttacole di anime beate ; per 
lo die gli chiamano anche in Persiano Pir, cbe vuol dir Vecthio, o^ero in Arabico 
Scetch, cbe par Veccbio significa, e cosi ancbe cbe vuol dir Sacerdote o 

Pontefice .perdie con tutb norai sogliono chiamare alcuni della lor setta, raorti fra di 
loro con pazza opinion di santita Onde, dicendo, cbe il tale albero, 6 il tal luogo e 
Pir, voglione lufenre, cbe vi babita, ^ cbe per dilelto vi si tratbeme ta’ bora I'anima 
di qualcbe Pir, cioe di qualcbe p*sona, al falso lor credere, beata." Viaggi, (Lett. 
16. di Lugbo, 1022). 
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^‘Juxiaque antiqua cupressus^ 

“ KeUigione patrum miillos scrcala per annoh;'' 
remarking also the Jc^vish corruption ivitli respect to this 
branch of Idolatry'. 

Barbaro, -who ^rent as En\ 03 ^ from Venice about the 
3 'ear 1471j (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
obsen'ed, during his journej’- through Persia, some thorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old raers 

O 

and scraps of garments, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders(®*). 

0 

Whatever suspicion maj* be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder at anj' im- 
putation of Idolatry', and fancj' that in their addresses or 
offerings to those tiees, the^' only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
related by Saadi, who was bom m the twelfth, and 
lived during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs ,in the 
sixth chapter of his Giilistan, or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been pubhshed in various European languages, and so 
Avell translated into Enghsh by hlr. Gladwin, that I shall 

r 

(P) “Incidi interdiun in spinarum arbnsfnm cui ingenlem segminum et serntorum 
"adhcErere copiam ridi; per qn® Iioc iJIi inlelJigi lolnnt; quasi febrem et morbo~ 
*‘rum aln svmptomata arceant” Jos Barbari Itber, in Pers I quote tie Latin 
version pubbsbed by Bizarus, at the end of his "Ktmm Persicarum Hist.”p. 4fiP. 
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bonow his woids upon this occasion, as it would be 
unnecessai}^ and pi esumptiious to substitute mj own. “ In 
“ the terntoi y of Diarhelr I was the guest of a veij rich 
“ old man, who had a handsome son. One night he 
“ said, “during my Avhole life I never had but this son. 
“Near this place is a sacred tiee, to which men resort 
“ to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the foot 
“ of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed on me 
“ this son.” I lieaid that the son was sajung to his 
“fi lends in a low tone of voice, “how happy should 
“I be to know where that tree grows, m older that I 
“ might implore God for the death of’ my father 


(“) Of Saadi’s GnU$t6n the Persian text was published with a Latin 

version by Gentuis under the title of “Rosarium Politicura,” (Amst 1651. folio, and 
in duodecimo, 1056 , there is also, I believe, a third edition) It was pi’inted at 
Calcutta in 1791, folio, (among the other works of Saadt) , and in a distinct quarto 
volume, with Mr Gladwin’s English translation, likewise at ’Calcutta, m 1806, and 
reprinted soon after in Loudon, (octavo) His quarto edition, (p 244), has furnished 
the passage above-quoted But the text is here taken from one of two fine Manu- 
senpt copies which I procured at Shtr6z, jlie birth place of Saadi himself 

^j\ ^ 

Ij h Ci-Auls:^ j>} ij) ^ 

In these hues the reader will perceive, besides many variations not niatenally affecting 
the sense, -Xsuch as dvdz inserted ziXeT shebhdt, many long nights, «X,c ) the name of 
Baalbek instead of Diurbikr, as in Mr Gladwin’s text. Another MS of my 
cpllection reads (a5U) Mtccuh I must here remark that Saadi stjles the tree* 
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It seems probable lliat the earlv Mu^dmam "vlio in^'aded 
luni or Persia in the seventli century, found tins invocation 
of trees established there from a^es Ions elapsed : and 
that the}' soon adopted the popular superstition. ''jf. indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
v'ere not already frequent among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their ovn faith, bv addressing the Almii-htv. 
or, as ve have above seen, tlie intemiediatory spirits of 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those vho 
professed I\Iagism as reformed according to Zer.'/tusht 
or Zoroaster, iinage-vorship and other forms of gross 

f 

idolatry, were heid in as much abhorrence as after- 
wards by the Jitiusdmam tliemselves* and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Pire, with ven- 
eration. merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Vet m some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gahis and Farsh attribute to Zeratcsht himself, 
(but which we ma}* reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient manuscripts and 
from traditions): it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holp ; and that a form of prayer (heshnej vas 
particularly addressed to the Feroiicrs. oi spirits of saints 

f 

tdrougli whose influence the trees grew up in purity; 


~i6Tci~^n1i, denoting a place Cor object) of religious vLdlati^n sud * plgriciage- 
There ii not probshlc unj Per-un work of which soraap'. trsn cr'ptshare been made 
as of the Guhdan ; I do not even except the Dhai of Hapz 
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and Avhicli, placed above those trees as on a throne, 
were occupied in blessing them(®^), 

Fioin Wrfint of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Ferouors, “ spirits but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginaiy creatures, for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly; weie then united to the beings w^iich they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls, theie are Ferouers of persons not yet born^ although 
propel ly united only with rational beings, yet they are as- 
signed to water and to tiees; (“ les saints Feroueis de 
“ lean et des aibres.'' Zendav. II p ’284) Some aie 
desciibed as females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent, pleased with offeimgs, they protect their votaries, 
and are piompt in cariying up the petitions of those 
M ho invoke them to the mighty Ormuzd(®^) 


(“) Je pne les arl)res purs et salnls " See the Vendtdad Sadi, Farg xix, as 
translated by Anqnetil du Perron, in the “ Zendavesta," Tome I part 2 p 416 See 
also p 96, and Tome II. p 21 p 318, and in many other places My very high 
opinion ofM Anquetil s learning and ingenuity has been already sufficiently expressed 
(See p. 145) Of his scrupulous fidelity as a translator^ I am perfectly convinced, 
having compared several passages in the French Zmdavesla with the original, of 
which various parts, both Zend and Pahlavi.are among my own m.inoscripts Res- 
pecting the Ferouers on trees. See Zendav. Tome II. p 257, where we .»ead "Je fais 
" iresc/iJi^ aux purs, forts, et excellens Ferouers des Saints, qui montrent anx arbres 
" crees a j;roilre piirenient , qui plachs au dessus les arbres donnOs eii abondance, 
(coniine) sur un trone, sont occupfes A les benir ” &c. 

Zendav Tome 1 part 2 p 83 247 Tome II p 250 260 286, and many other 
pages which the copious To6/c Mattires will sufficiently indicate We may 
perhaps discover, in some respects, a resemblance betwetn the Demons and Genii 
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Here vre find the supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate betveen man and lus Creator, and 
to this I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes vhich 
is represented as cxtraofdinary and even ridiculous; but 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been nght- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in p. 314 ) as that 
Persian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
although he may have worshipped God under the smybol 
of Fire or of the Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible supeihimian power, bj' ofierings suspended 
from the blanches of a tree, in which he believed it 

r 

resident. 

The anecdote is first related b^* Herodotus, and in 
such a mauner as leaves but little doubt (^vith me at 
,leasty of Its authenticity. The fact which it recoids I 
hope to prove 'conformable with Peisian' usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are related of Xerxes 
bj' the Greek waters, which can scarcely be reconciled 


of classical antiquitv end tlic Persian Ferouers, attached to men Those of the 
Trees (if females) might represent the ancient Dryads or Hamadryads , some of 
these nymphs, honeier, ^^ere not immortal, hke the Ferouers, bat perished when- 
ever time or iiolencc destro>ed those trees with which thej had been created and 
associated. Thus certain nymphs of fir-trees and oaks mentioned by Homer (Hymn, 
in Tenerem, 265; ; Ttjc-i 5 ay tj cXavai'rjs ^piss i-hraprjjoi \c 
and the reader will recollect the words of tusonius, (_Ldy II XIl 75). ^ 

“Xon sine Hamadi^mdis fato, cadit arborea trabs,” 
and the srroans, even the blood of that Xvmph destroyed by Ensichthon m an oat. 
(Ond Met viii ) ' 

“ Xympha sub hoc ego sum, Ceren gratissima, hgno.” 
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to probabilitj(®®). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
liistonan above-named, having come £iom Pnrj^gia mto 
L3’dia, arrived* at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left tOAvards Cana, on the right to Sardis. 
Those Avlio travel b}^ this road, says he, must necessarily 
cioss the nver Meeander, and pass the city of Callatebos, 
Ai herein dwell “ confectioners who compose sweetmeats of 
“tamarisk-honey and irheat. Xeixes, proceeding on this 
“load, found a plane-tree, which on account of its 
“ beaut3^, he decoiated Avith golden ornaments ; and 
“ leaiang to guaid it one of his troops, called the 
“ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
“ chief city of the L3"dians’'(®^). 




(*•) On this subject. Lord Ro^ston in a note to his excellent translation of Ljeo- 
pliron’s Cassandra sajs that the Greeks are particularly fond of duelhngupon the 
,‘'stor\ of Xerxes building a bndje across the Hellespont au^ sailing through Mount 
" Athos , but not a vestige remains of the canal he is said to have cut there , and 
“ the account does not seem to have been believed in the days of Juvenal : 

*' Vehficatus Athos , et quicquid Gnecia mendax 

" Audet in histona" Juv (Sat x. ITS) 

Lord Rojston’s translation was pnnted in the Classical Journal, of nhich No 
XXVU (p 52', contains the note here quoted. 

(*^1 Ev -ij (KaX.\d-77/3[til Qj Spff ^Tjfiwepyol ev fivpin^s -£ vat Trupov /leXt ~oiiovat rav-r]i’ 
ttjj’ o Etpjtjt ~i)> obb} , evpe r\a-avlcr 70 i , 7^)) vdWEor £i>£ca, Soipt/o-dpEi oi voff/iw 
^vpcu), vat peXcija)) u) aS'ni azh) ai'Spl CTrirpe\(raf bsvrepr] Tjfjipr] a-lkE-o tsruy AuSui to 
’ao-v Herod Lib A*"!! c 31 The Greek text (respecting Aoney 3, inth nhith this 
quotjtiod commences, has presented some difficulty , for Larcher uotites (lie < ou/ec- 
ture of M ^de Mezinac 1 Mem de I’Acad des Belles Lett Tomi IX), n ho supposed 
that It alluded to natural lionei collected on shrubs and mixed into a certain compo- 
sition, ( ‘ un raiel nature! qu on recueilloit sur des arbustes, et aiec lequel les 
habitans de ce pajs faisoient un'fe certaine composition.”) M Larcher affirms tliat 
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This anecdote is related ^rith an amplification of 
circumstances, and his ov.n comments, bv ^E.]ian. ^vho 
ridicules the Persian Monaich becauae, ha\inc undertaken a 
very important expedition, he pitched his camp and 
delaNC'J a -ivliole dav in a de-ert of Lvdia.' that he 
might pay homage to a great p^ane-tree, on tlic branches 
of v.hich he hung rich garments, bracelets^ and other 
precious ornaments ; and left a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a beloved rni'trcss : such is die 
sum of ^P.iians vords belon quoted; ’'. lie does not 
impute this act of Xerxes (aithoiurh it v.-ore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive; but 
to an absurd admiration of die tree, an inanimate 

thb i? no* tlie sense, nnd thzl fru-ett;" s'gn.iics those confectioner? uho cndcrstncvd 
the ect of e'.trzctin^ honeN from the tn-jnruV. nn 1 from co-n. “ Ce e’est po'nt le 
"seas; roni des coniiseu's qui a^o'ent !e Ta'ent dcttrai*e da ro’e! 

"do t a m aris et dn b'ed,*' and Le decla'cs liis op'u'oa that it v~as an art.Scml 
honev and not natural See the notes to Lis Iracslatioa ofHercdoius, Tome Y. 
p. 2'>4 edit 1S02 . "Ullh the u’d'osI reipect for-iljis learned Freacli crticL, I 
have vtB*Drcd to inter; ret the p-ssace in a cancer Ciat favours M. de Mezinac’s 
ci'y^'ctUTv , for Herodotus seems to describe rer^ exacilvthat s^eetceat so ranch 
in nseaTjODc the rcodern Persians ; composed of vb^'-ioar Lvezded into a th’ck 
paste iviih ^czsTtgeh^n, a kind ofbonev ) tonnd on the 

or tamarisk-tree Thu S'^eelineat ims pLced Letore ice guests at almost ecery 
entertainment* of which I partoek in Ptrs'a^ 

r£?c-c.r'£C£tr&r o Efgrr yret'-nr ccilcc—. un czi ccr-eoi-crct — t i ci -jy — r. 
jai -j £e ftp* c.j~n tatihl rat— O j'ci; -rXc-dif. vci irrci^o.'t -t 

C£jti>:;r Ej Ai5 a ■jci-r*, cac.r, I'j* c — c- r-Xcrertr, cat -~f- r_ft-ar 

fCci.";. rtr-fuft.T:, ctSfr ffcnstc-f, ecu zero c^acuL. -7; ez'-aicz, — ■ Tiz r 
srXj-arr" ten t^--Zzr af~T,c c,r£.C3 c,r tut ^fXVjj ric-nr ~z~s 

cXc?ci I, teu jtf j ar-n tc-£‘ tn: c-^c.ca cat c;'. xr. Ercs ".-ir* 

-i’ Cfjy-fc) cA.t: a— k ar, liist. Lib II. c. l-L. 
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object, on which fiom its very nature, says he, neither 
tlie gold noi splendid garments, nor the other gifts of that 
Barbaiian could confer any benefit or additional beauty 

To the same story ' iEhan alludes again, in a chapter 
lecording instances of strange and ridiculous love, and 
It IS noticed by Eustathius in his commentary on Homei(^^). 

f 

But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected' 
the tiue motive of Xerxes in this act, since Heiodotus, 
the very histoiian by whom it was first related, had 
desciibed the Peisian religion as ijicompatible with 
what Avould appear a kind of idolatry Yet the reader . 
has, perhaps, aheady seen enough 'to convince him that 
Xerxes, while he affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged m solemn invocation ; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important mihtaiy enter- 
prise, the Almighty's favour through the intercession of 
some imaginary power. 

That such is a just interpretation of the circumstance 
will furthei appear, when we considei, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a veiy frequent 


\Xa[ivheS te at ziplov, Kal ^viros o rov fJapPapov, Kal ru aX'Xa 5wpa, ovte npos 
n]v wXaraj’or, ovre irpot aXXo bivbpoy evyei'cr ijv ^lian ibid 

See Than X^ar Hist Lib IX cap 39 cHEpl yeXoloiy Ka\ ■n-apabo^ioy eparuiX 
and Eustdth m Iliad B (\ 307j, "bia katroyzep^j]y TrXurayos c(txs> tpatmiy, 
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occasion) tliai llic present Mmchnlm Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry tlian their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to divell in* certain trees, 
by hanging on the brandies pieces, torn from tlieir 
sarmenls ; but, as I liavc learned from scveial anions 
them, on eveiy undertaking vdiich they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commeicial or maliimonial speculation; 
the building of a new house ; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saadi wrote his 
work above-quoted (p. 377), ofTeiings aie daily made 

by votaries desirous of having children. 

« 

« 

* On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at Shirdz, from whom I sought infoimation respecting 
some tiees and bushes covered with old rao-s, m the 
vale of Abdul and other places. He assured me that 
about two yeaiff before the arrival of our Embassy at 
JBushehr, a merchant, lately manied to a beautiful girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, was travelling with her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, 'halted there awhile; the sun's excessive 
beat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance flora the road, some ancient walls among 
which giew a shady and handsome tree. To this he 
retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or horses 
in a servant's care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one votiA'^e 
ofFeiing; but the Merchant, Avhose fondest wish Avas to 
obtain a son, fastened on it a shied tom from his 
clothes, and the united voavs , of himself and his fair 
conipaniqn, Avere ciOArned Avitli success before the 
expiration of a 3^ear. This ciicumstance being knoAvn, 
(although some Avould, perhaps, think the event possible 
Avithout any pietei natural agenc39 was ascribed to the 
tree’s efficacious influence , and within another year the 
blanches were coA^ered with sei^eral hundred rags, b3'^ as 
man3'^ votaries , not all, howei^er, acting from the same 
motive Rags are the usual offerings’ made at present, 
those most addicted to this superstition being generally ' 
of the low and poor classes Things more valuable 

would, I fear, lequiie a guard, as m the time of Xerxes. 

• 

Many an aged bush has been exalte^ into a dirakht 
^ fdzel (JJb from the fancied appearance of fire 

glowing m the midst of it, and then suddenly A'^amshing; 
this name, as we have above seen, implies, according 
to Chardin, “ the excellent tree " and is bestowed, as 
m3'^ OAvn observation proved, on every bush or tree that 
exhibits votive offeiings, without regard to., size or 
species, ag^, beaut3", or situation. Where trees are gen- 
eially ^caice, the votary must not be fastidious in selection; 
DuakJit i fdzels aie found near tombs containing the 
bodies of supposed Saints, 01 I)nd} 72 z 6 deh , but I liai’e- 

3 D 
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as frequently observed them in desert places ulicie it 

could not be imagined tlial llicy dciivcd any vii Luc fiom 

such sacied i clicks. 

I 

( ^ 

But as the Abllagcrs in then lustick dialed, gi\c the 
name of fa%d^ (slid jicihaps i claming its sense as the 
epithet cxcdhwt) lo certain prelei natural beings, so 
(lirakht i fdzd would exjness the “tiec of the gcini.’^ 
This circumstance 1 leain fiom a note Miitlen at lu}' 
rcqucsl, after some con versa lion on the subject, by 
Mi'iiza Moiia^mmod SA'Lrii (jU I^) of jSJurdz, a 
yeiy ingenious and Mcll-mformcd young man of Icttcis('^). 
' And that prelei naluial beings wcic supposed to fiequcnt 
a ccilain tree, I Icaiu from an author of the twelfth ccntur\’. 
quoted by IIamdallaii Cazvi''^u. He lelatcs that among 
the wondcis of Azcd)aij(in (or Mcclia), “thcie is, at the 
“foot of Moiqit SabaldUf a tree, about which gions 
“much hcibage; but neither is this, noi the fiiiit of 
“that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds; as thej' dislike 
“it; foi to cat of it is to die. This, as tradition rejioils, 
“is tlic residence of or 




“ Imtlc (hnicet of MUagcrsaiid country people," snjs he, "fhe^jn?/ (our 
gain ) arc culled fihch" \j 

LS^Ij^ ell jfi J\i (‘^) 

3 ^ \ji\ SjAiJ J jy^ 

l*ljU LUji) .if iij\ Awtf _j ms,, Nozhat al Colftb. (Gcogr. Sect 
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A tree called m pure Peisian Dib-d&r, Dw-ddr, ana 
I)fv-ddru, which we may literally tianslate the “ Demon- 
“ tree,” bears" also, m Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejerct al jinn or “ Tree of the Genii and 

even Shcjerct Allah (^1 5^) or “ God’s Tree,” accoidmg 
to a manuscript which I have often consulted* m the 
course of this woik, and which desenbes the tree as 
resembling the Kdj or Senuher Hindi {^sxss> 

a wild pine or Indian fir , or, as some say a kmd of 
Saiv (j)^) or Cypress(^^), 


Having mentioned the Cypress, I should be induced, 

% 

did not my piesent limits foibid me, to extract from’ 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Magians , for the young 
plants had been brought from Paiadise by Zera'Vusht 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious hour planted 
one at Kdshmar, and the other at Fdrmad. But after 
they had flourished one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years, the Arabian Khdhfah, Motawakel (who reigned 
in the ninth century), commanded Ta'her Ben Abdallah, 


Appendix) Hamdallah quotes the author of the Tdrihh t Maghreb 

xvho, from a preceding extract, appears to- have visited Azerbatghn, in 622, (of 

our era'L128) 


(’*) See the MS Diet Berhhn Kattea, in j! Jjj ti, J ^ and^'t5^t> I have 

already remarked (p 43) Xhzl ^d6r in Pahlavt, as (dar) in modem 

Persian, signifies “ a tree,” generally 
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the governor of Klinid^nn, to cut tliein dovn. and send 
both tlieii trunks and branches to IjaL'liddd. near rhich 
citv he v/as constructing a palace 'Wjtli stich ^encration 
vere tliese ancient C; pre'-i^es rcLnirded bv the 'iMafrjans. 
that tliev offered, but in ^ain, Tilt;, tljon^and 'dinaiz or 
pieces of gold coin, to save tlicm from the fafal axe. At 
the moment of tlicir fail, an earthquake spread con=ter- 
iiation throiigli the <^urroundmg tcrntory. Such v as their 
immense size, that tlicy afibrded shade, at once, to 
above tvro tliousand covs or oxr'n. and sheep ; vitli tlie 
branches alone, tliirteen liundrerl camels vrere loaded, 
and in transriortin^ the liu^c trunks on rollers to 
Baghdad, five hundred tliousand dacn,'. (pieces of silver 
coin) were expended. J3ut on the very night that they 
reached the slase next to IMotav. afei/s ne*’ edifice, this 

Khahjah was assassinated by his scn'ants(~*). 

0 

The vronderful cypress of Zoroaster is celebrated by 
Ticdausi ; aud the cypress of Kndtmar by H.-l3idallah 
CazviT'i ; with a diffeience in some circumstances which 

C'" Sec the 'IS DicL Bcrbcn KclUa in ll e vrortic^ .aJLS r K'ItJtnar j zud 
(Kvlmarj, tXr so is rmltcn the nanic of a piece in Per-ia 'nezr, Tcr^hh 
in Khorazjn ) vlncb rnust not Ijc cmfoundc'! vith tne In'Ji^n proi’Dc^ of Kat Ttr 
otCoiJimtrt. Formad sho*. e rccntioned, isclso in Khorfizan nenr 

The assassination ofMoTAWAKEL hapocned on tJ>e tenth of Decctnhtr ip 
of OUT eraSGl ; and not vilhont a flron^ suspicion tnat his o n son concurred in 
tee :.lroc-oiis deed. Tills appear^ from ’lejor Pntc'*^ ler; cTCf-ll^-n' “P.cfr^-p'Ct 
'‘of tidhommenan Historv,” y'ol II- p. 135^ I l!ud tnat hlteriy Thrs’ccf (a^) 
is rrritttn Farmed 
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I shall not licie endeavour to reconcile(”^). Other anecdotes 
on this subject are recorded elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extiaoi’dmaiy, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
tnaicli Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 

, (about niiletecn hundied years), according to a Gieek 
manusciipt pieseived m the libiary of Augsburg, and 
quoted by Jacobus Gietser, m his work ‘‘JJe Sancta 
“ Ciuce,"” (Lib 1). 

We thus find, that m various countries, a divine or 
illustiious oiigm was assigned to many trees of considerable 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Trosaenians shewed a wild-olive, winch had taken 
root and grown fiom the club of Hercules, it still ex- 
isted m the second centuiy, when Pausamas composed 
his delightful account of Greece(™). This vihiter enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining m his own time, 
besides that large and beautiful plane, called Blenelais, 
having been planted (at Caphj^a) by Menelaus, when 
engaged m military preparations for the siege of Tro 3 '('’®), 

See the MS Shdhnamah, of King Gushtasp) , and the MS Nozhat al 
Coli'tb, (Geogr section, chap \vi m the account oiTarshiz J 

9 <■ 

Kal early o Koriyot Trifvktiis eri Paus Connth cap 31. 

, 1^’) ITXaraJ'oo- fieyaXi] Kal ev£iBi)a reipvKe, koXoSac Si avn}y MeyeXaJSa Paus Arcad . 

G 23 He immediately after mentions four trees of greater age, yet between tha 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausamas, thirteen centuries must ha\e elapsed. 
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or by liis brother Ag?imcmnon, “the king of men/' if 
v'c prcfci ilje tiadition noticed in Pbny's natuial his- 
tory O, wlierc several trees of immense age are celebrated; 
such as the two oaks planted by JJciculcs, in Ponius: 
three holly-trees, planted b} 'J’lburtus at Tibur,' before the 
Tiojan wai ; and the wild-ohvc at Ol3mpia, winch fur- 
nished the first crown for Ilcrciilcs; this tree was preserved 
with religious caie in the da3S of Phnyf’). 


('O “ According lo wliitli Aganiannon pi inlrd holli ilnsnnd Uie DrlpliicJ plane; 
'’'Sunt autliores ct Dclpliicam pldtanuni Aganu mtioniK manu fj.itam , ct alteram jn 
“ CaplijiK Arcadia.' Into!" (Lil». c.41j I mu*'! Imre rf mart a fact, recorded 
by Pliny (an aljo\c quolrd; and re*« milling tiial imputed to X'^r'cna'^ an absurdity. 
Tlic consul Passicnus Cnspus so bned a certain tree, tli-il lie v, as accustomed to tiss 
and embrace it, to laj liimself do«n under it, and to bespnnl.le jl vitli vine Hie 
ki«hfji and imbraces miglit base autliori/fd ;Llian to give the Homan Consul a place 
in Ills eliaptcr " on strange and ridiculous loves." (Lib i% c '19;. Pultor'clinc 
under llic sliadc of a bc.iutifiil tn e neeins perf ctl) natural, .md perhaps we ma^ 
discoverin llie libation or afTuKiori with v me, sometliing of a religious certmonv , for 
it appears llialtlie tref> stood in an ancient grovf coii'^rtratrd to Diana , and v.e tnon 
tliat wine wa.s sprinkled on trees in tlic early aires, as still in some parts of France. 
I slidll ejHotc on tins siilijecta distinguished female writer. "L usage d arroseravee 
“du vm les arhrts, tsl de toiite* antiejuile, ct j'ai vu cct usage suhsisler entore cn 
“France dans 1 anciennc certmonicde \a plantation duMai, Le sOrccs ct lesPvOmaius, 
“ditM de IJomare, faisoicnt taut dc cis du Piaianc, qu’ils Parroroient avee du vin; 
“on ohservoicnl la mfrne chose pour Ics arhres taerfb " CScc MaeJame Oculis's 
“ Chevaliers du Cjgiit, ou la cour dc Charlemagne," Tome 1 Note G) 

“ Ofymp’ec oleaster cx quo primus Hercules coronatiis est, et nunc cusloditur 
“ religioid " ^Phii ibid). Tlie apotheosis of Hercules is placed at ten years after 
his death, and fifteen before the capture ofTroy, according to tin ingenious, M Clavier; 
“ 11 n fut les honneurs de 1' apolheosc dix ans apres sa mort, et quinze avaiil la pnve 
“de'Froic” (Hist, dts preiiiierB temps dc Ja Gref e. Tome I. p. 220. 'Pans 1809;. 
Troy was taken, says Arehhishop Usher, 1184 years before ClinsL Larcher 
allovs 1203 years, Clavmr not much more IbanllOO Pimy died in ihcycarTD 
after Christ. 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain wherein the Virgin Mary 
washed her infant’s clothes, “a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning^ to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“ fig-tiee, which had served them for a place of shelter,^’ 
according to the “Itinerario de Antonio Tenreiro,” (quoted 
in Mr, Southey’s “ Chronicle of the Cid," Notes, page 
432) ; and hlaundrell, who travelled m 1697, saw between" 
Jeiusalem and Betlilehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“ the shade of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
“leposed, when she was canjung Christ m hei arms 
&c(®-). In the time of Haridallah Cazvi'ni (the 
fourteenth century) a dry 01 witheied tree (ujCia. 
distinguished the grave of a holy man at Eastern ; 

this tree had once been Mohammed’s staff; and 
was transmitted through manj'^ generations, until finally 
deposited m the grave of Abu' abdallah Da'sita'ni 
where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the club of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured this sacred tree penshed on the same 
daj'^ ; whether these miraculous ciicumstances should be 
attnbuted to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine(®®). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 


(”) See "A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem/' p 87, (O’er 1721) Many other 
trees rendfered objects of veneration by similar circumstances might be here mentioned 
on the authority of different travellers. 

(”) MS- Nozhdt al Coltib (Geogr. sect. Appendix). 
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tree still bore the title of ‘^Alexander’s oak’’; and marked 
a spot rendered memorable hy one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Ccphisus, and not far Irom the 
burial-place of main' vahant l\Iacedonians(^']. , Hoir old 
this tree ma}* have been during Alexander’s youth, does 
not appear; but it grew near Chcionaia vhere he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ; and 
Plutarch died in the 3 'ear II 9 after Christ. It ma^- 
liowever, have existed to a much later period p). 

Such a tree would claim veneration from an anti- 
quar\'; but I nOw treat, lather, of those trees deemed 
sacred b}* the multitude . and several might be found, 
even at the piesent day in most countnes of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees m India (Sec 
p. l6. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand 3 'cars old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a wcll-wntten account, 
is probabl 3 '^ the same “ which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in his book of Indian 

(W ft cal rai’ ijfias t^ucw-o ~a\ata rrapa -oyJ^ijSicox AXt^djffcv fcir, &.C 

(Plut. 10 

f 

C") The scene of ting ViUiatn Rufus’s dealli in llie New Fore: t is still forms 
within a few vears) indicated by a tree On this subject Mr. Gilpin sSys, (mins 
work on Forest Scenery; ; "They ulio tliink a tree insufficient to reeprd a fact of 
so ancient a date, mas be reminded that sesen hundred scars tand it is no more 
''since the death of Rnfus), make no eMraordmary period in the age of an oak.” 
William sras killed m the ^ear 1100. 
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“affairs''(®‘^). T^ees vere among the chief divinities of 
India m former ages(®'); and ‘are now I’egaided with 
superstitious vcneiation by the people of that country, 
as numerous witnesses might be adduced to prove(®®). 

The Bogaha, oi “God-tiee," of Cejdon, has been 
noticed in p. 32. Eveiy aged tree is legarded in the 

I 

Philhpme islands as a kind of divinity, and those who 
should cut one doirn, would incui a charge of crimin- 
ality, as we learn fiom the “Relation des Phillipmes, par 
“ un Religieux,'’ m ThevendPs Collection. We find 'the 
veneration of trees under various fipims among the 
Siamese and Japonese , the Chinese ’and Tibetans ; and , 
this superstition pievails from the North-Eastern quarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described by Strahlenberg, 
to Its Euiopean frontiers, Westward(®^). 


('“) Sec the description of this surprising tree, (called at present the Ctiheer Burr ) 
quoted in Mr Maurice s “Indian Antiquities,” (Vol III p. 166), it refers to Aman’s 
"Hist Ind ” cap. XI. 

(»7) II Deos putant quidquid colere coeperant, arbores maxime quas violare capital 
est ” (Quint Curt. Lib viii c 9). We find in the "Institutes of Menu,” (Chap. 
HI), a form of salutation addressed to " the Gods of large trees.” 

(*’) Besides our early travellers and the “Asiatick Resear ches,’i see Moor’s 
“Narrative of Capt. Little’s Detachment,” p 212, and his “Hindu Pantheon” 
Lord Valentin’s Travels, y’’oL II p 119 4to), The “ MegM Ditto or Cloud- 
Messenger,” translated from the Sanscrit by Mr. Wlson, (note on verse 153) 
Dubois oifthe people of India, p 453, and manj others. 

(”) An ingenious Writer having mentioned some Indian and Japonese symbols of 
the Divinity adds, “arbons truncum in cujus summitate sedet Supremus Creator 

3 E 
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In Africa tlie modern Musclman^ and Pagans seem 
equally inclined to distinguish pailicular trees as sacred 
objects. Everj* tribe of the ' Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as God. the T1 anzc]/ tree: (See 
Bruce’s Travels : VoL II. p 406. Dublin edit 3791; and 
other parts). This is confirmed by i\Ir. Salt, vho says, 
“a soit of Paganism is still kept up among these 
“ barbarians^ and the TVanzn tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. m Abyssinia, p. 276). i\lungo Park. 
(See his Travels m Africa, fifth edit. 8vo. Lond. J807, 
p. 65), speaks of the laige tree called Nccma Tuba, 

• 


X* Deus Ahud quiddatn esset observabonc dirnum , sed ego trvncun erberis 
" niedilor, ’ itc, — “At sire Japonenscs, sivc Indos, ihe Tibclanos adeas, ubique 
" Ub: occuiTct rrircntis arboris Tchz^o, ob s\mbola forsaxi creationi?, el conser- 
“ vatioifis rerum rccepta, atquc releiita.’ (Georg Alpbab Tibetan p 142'' See 
the Pi a SI tnaha Pout, or “ excellent tree of tbc Great Pour;’ in La Louberes 
“ Relat de Siam ” (Tome I) See also tbc small boxes of wood, or basket-work, tbe 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, tbe Chinese inscnptions on slips of iiood, buns upon 
tbe branches of certain trees, “and many other indications of their sacred destination. 
“Trees in fact appear to have been among the first temples that were consecrated 
“ to the deities ” (Barrow’s “ Voyage to Cocbincbina” p 328) Tbe Jakuhfi, a 
paaan nation of Eastern Sibena baie their sacred trees on which they “hang all 
“ manner of nick-nacks,” and the Czeremissi or Schcremissi, borderinr on the 
"Woloa, prav “ near great trees to which they pax honour; hanging the hides and 
bones of cattle about these their res, torotbx way ofsacnfice to the air.” 

(See Strahl<5iiberg’s“ Descript, of Xorthem and Eastern Europe and^Asia, p. SSI 354) 
SVe find in the same work vp S”', nine different kinds of things earned as offerinss 
to the “Hen/ns or Idolatrous Grorcs," xiud again (p *289) the Bol^ Grorss^ of differ- 
ent Patrans under the Russian Government See also Klaproth’s Travels in Cau- 
casus, 5:c for the GalbaraktscJia, “ more highly venerated than any other tree. It 
“is a tree of paradise, whose nature and fruits are accounted inestimable, incor- 
ruptible, and diimc,’ (p. 104 Engl edition) < 
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"decorated with innumerable rags or sciaps of cloth 
and which “ nobodj’- now presumed to pass without 
" lianging up -something ” On the coasts of Southern 
Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more espi^ciall}' in time of sickness ; from an expectation 
of theieby recovering their health, as Barbot informs us; 
(Sec Chui chill’s Collection of Vojmges, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed. 1732). In a verj’- different region of Africa, 
(near Mogadoie), Colonel Keatinge perceived a lesemblance 
or rathei identit 3 ’-, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 

Ararjel or sacred tiee of the Hindus; and he noticed 

* 

the offei mgs strung upon those A / "rags, potsherds, 
" and the like trash ” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
blit, as tlie Colonel very truly observes, a "trayeller 
" Mill see precisely the like m the West of Ireland, 
"and uill receive an equall^"^ satisfactory’’ account upon 
" the subject ” (Travels in Europe and Afiica, p, 186). 
This leads us immediately into Europe ; although for 
the Afncan as for the Asiatick venerafton of trees, I 
might have added numeious authorities. 

A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be here quoted 
to prove how long this superstition lingered among various 
nations ,of Euiope, besides the lush. I need scarcely 
premise that it was widely’’ diffused in Pagan times 
thioughout those nations. We have already seen it 
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amoncr tbe Greeks and Bomans. Il flourished amoncr 

o o 

the ancient Germans, as Tacitus and Agathias inform 
us; among the Scandinavians also, and 'different tribes 
of the ilNorth. according to their Ldcia, and other •■rorks 
The Druids of the Celts, Gauls and Britons, ft is unne- 
cessarj' to mention. But after the introduction of 
Christianity-, v:e find the v.'orship of tiecs condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by- the councils of Auxerre, 
of Xantes, and of Tours. Il ivas also strongly- forbidden 
by- the lav.-s of Canutef'T I'^Iany anecdotes are recorded 
of holy- men ivho exerted themselves in efforts to abolish 

t 

the superstition. Thus v:e read in the History of Saint 
aleri, that this pious Abbot, haHng discovered the 
trunk of a large tree v,hich the rusticks zealously- vor- 
shipped vrith Pagan de^otlon. immediately- directed that 
It should be destroyed (■^). Xolivith stand in such laudable 
exertions, vre learn from Ditmar. an author of the eleventh 
century, that in his time the people of Bidegast, m 
iMecklembourg, revered a certain gloomy forest, and v.ere 
afraid to touch the trees of ivluch it was composed("). 

“Nccquis adoret — al’cnjus generis arbornm Iigna,” (See WilLins's "Leg 
"Angl Sar^” 134; 

(*-) Hinc in vita S Walerici Abbati' ; cd ripam cutem Jiumini^ trvncvs 'craf gret- 
dts eumqve jniftici tvper^ilione zcntili impen^c rencrchantur. ULi id ccmpcctvt rfr 
tanctut, &;c. Toss, de Idolo^atna p 772 Amst 1700. 

" Une sombre foret reveree par les habitans qui n’osept point tonchcr ann 
"■arbres qui la composenf.” Seethe extract from Ditmar of Meritboorg, ^ giienbv 
CoDDt Potoebi in bis "Tojage dans qnelqnes parlies de la Basse Saxe,'" p. 2 (Hamb. 
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Leonard Rubenus, late m the sixteenth centuij’', found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees ; for, passing through the sacred -woods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an •immense pine, which the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches ivith 
pieces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury olSered 
to It would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenus, however, tells us that he cut on this 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest the superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwaids marked on it the 
foim of a gibbet, in contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their God ;■ (See his work “JDe 
“ Idololatna,” Cap XVIII. p. 66 , which I quote on the 
authorit}'- of Bayle s “Diet. Histor.” &c. art Rubenus). 

At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abel Burja who visited them 
111 1777? mentions their sacied trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he heard at Petersburgh, from a Priest 
of Finland, whose father had likewise exercised the sacerdo- 
tal office in that country, where his parishoners, had long 
honoured a certain tree "with religious homage. This 
worthy Pastor, having excited the good-humouT of those 
peasants whom he treated wnth biaudy, exhorted them 
to cut down the object of their superstitious worslup ; 

I 

but thej"- refused to touch it, feaiiug that on the first 
application of an ax*e they should be destroj^ed by a 
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lliundci-bolL 3’lioir jirisLor, Iiowcicr, slriick il with im- 
piinilj ; encouraged l)y l])c bjand}^ they followed liis 
example, and soon ])iosLrated ibe ancient. liec^'*'’) 

• . 

] am inclined to regaid as monnmcnls of tins supci- 
sliLion in our own coimtiy, llio^c iiccs, generally very 
old and oflen m a stale of decaj’-, under winch the 
eounlry-pcojile still supjiose that henries hold their 
iioclurnal assemblies. 01 ' such liccs I have myself seen 
man}', besides the vcneiable “ ]*\ury Oak,” at JDowmng 
m North-Wales, the scat of Mr. ]\amanl, b}' whom 
an engraved repicj-cnlalion of il has been pubhshcd(‘’'). 
•Such also, we may liehcvc, u.as the “'I’lcc of the Panics,^' 
at Donremy in France, (on the boidcis of Loriame'); 
a beech of consideiablc si^^c, ncai which that unfoitunale 
heromo, Joan of Arc, mijnouslj’^ paid homage to those 
imaginary creaturgs, .accoiding to hei absuid accuscis In 






(“’) “ Lc p.islcur Iciir (loiinii un jonr uiio f<^tc on it Ics Iraita a\cc del’ can dc mc. 
“I.i()rsrju' dies vil do bonne linmenr, d Ics exliorlaa renoncer li Icnr su|5cr-.tition, ct ii 
“ abattre I’arbu' sati/’. Us ])roleRlercnt qn’ds ii’osoicnl j tontber, craign.nit qn’ds 
♦'nc fnshctil fondioyts an preiniei coup de liAclie. Lc p islciir Icnr pronnt dc porter Ic 
‘‘premier conj); it pril nneliAclic, les mcna vers I’arbre, ct frappa Ic premier, Ics 
“ paysans vojaiil qn'il n arrivoit anenn mal (\ Icnr jnislcnr, el I’can dc vie lenr a>ant 
“ /•(Iianflt Ic ronraf'c, aballiient I’aibrc qni avoil brav6 la faiiK dn temps ” Sec 
“Observations d'nii Vojageiir siir la llnssic, la rmlaiidc,” iVc. p.* 3. and p 00. 
(Macslr. 1707;. 

C*) Sec Ins “ Ilisloi V of llic Pari-tlics ofWIiileford and TIolywclI ” p. 7, wherein be 
mentions llic pojnilai superstition respecting tins tree, us lliesnjiposcd resort of fairies. 
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the histor}'- of this lemaikaWe tiee, we fin'd a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Christian Samtb(®^). 


Vaiious* countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
da}’-, lags* and other ofFeiings hung on trees and bushes 
gloving close to fountains of water, celebiated either 
foi their fancied or leal efficacy m cunng diseases, and 
geneially beaiing the' name of some tutelary saint. 
But those tiees do not come within the range of my 
present observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their joroximity to certain fountain s(®®). 






(”) One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tnetl in 1431 for witchcraft and 
heresj), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
tliemselvcs and spoken to her near (he great tree, which, as was commonly reported, 
the Fames frequented. “Quodque dicta* Sanctn* Margarita et Catharina aliquando 
“earn allocutread fontem quemdani justa arborem magnum appellatum cominuniter 
“ I'arbre des fies,’’de quibus fonte etarbore fama divulgata fst quod fatales domince 
“ ibidem frequentaiit,” <S. e (See her Trial in the “Extraits et Notices des MSS " &c. 
Tome III p 58). Joan acknowledged that she had gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently singing and danciug near the beech called “handsome 
“ May” or “Fairy Tree,” formerly haunted, as old people said, by the fairies , but she 
employed herself there in niajiing nose-gays for the holy Virgin of Donreray , she 
had seen Angels and the two Saints above mentioned, not exactly at the Fairy Tree, 
but at the fountain near it “ 11 est vrai,”said she, “ qu’il y a fi Donremy, comnie vous 

“ le dites, un hetre qu’on appelle/e beau mat ou Varbt e des fees Des anciens du 

“ pays disent que les ftes venoient autrefois k cet arbre, <!)cc Mais depuis I'age de 
“ discretion et d^puis que j'ai vues les anges et Ics deux Samtes," &c (Estr et Not. 
Ill 38), and we further read (p 300), that on Ascension eve, the Curate of Donremy 
usually ;*crfonned a religious ceremony at this tree, to keep the fairies at a distanee , 
•“il etoitnifemed'usage que la veille de I’ascension le curfe allity chanter un evangili;”&c. 


('*) On the subject of holy wells, and rags suspended from the adjoining trees or 
bushes. 111 our own islands, see Bl'and on Popular Superstitions , the letters of Colum- 
banus, quoted in Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities , and many other Works. 
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Here iliis .nrliclc inusL be dosed ; for alllionnli niucli 
Itus been siij-)pressod, il nlicady exceeds by many pnp;eB 
tlie Jiinils oiigmally ])i/jsriil)cd. I slinll rncidy remark 

lliaL Lrccs n]>])car, on soinc occasions, not only 'consccia- 
Icd to particular divinilies oi suj)cinatiiial bdmgs, l)ut 
often identified a\ itli l]icm(''^) . and concci mng inviolal)]lit3g 
lliat, m a countiy Avlicie voorl is so scaice as m Pcisia, 
(especially its iSontlicin j)io\inecs), and vlicic vciy slight 
cncuinstanccs serve lo constilutc the fJii (iJihi-l-f/tzd^ {Sv.q p. 
084), a few old lags can baldly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees fiom tlie fatal a\c It is, indeed, lathcr 
, surpiismg, that so* many^ should haic been allovcd to 
decay v'ltli age. J have noticed, ho\vc\cr, a great 
number protected, at least fiom cattle, by ludc stone 
walls pr fences , and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypicsscs near Shrfiz, which liad been objects of ichgious 
vcnQiatioii dining five or six centuiies, excited many 
impiccations against the pcipelialor of that deed, icgaidcd 
as an evil omen, by persons with wliom I conversed, and 
who had often seen and adniiicd those ticcs('’'’). 

llaxlcii (ill Ins Gloss. Aiilnj serl» aihoi ) says — “ I’riiins niorlalibiis inaxiiniis 
“ cr.il iionos arboribiis , ii.im cl pro Deoriiin iinagniibiis, iiiio iii.vgis pro ipsis (Ins 
" tolcb.nilur," &c 

• 

(‘'")TIic same, I have reason lo believe, that rrancl(lni(ni 1700) thus describes, " t«o 
“ very large cypress lrccs of an cxtr.iordinury height, winch the Persians nflirm to 
“have stood the iniiarnig length of bix-lnindred ycais, they ore called Aoshnk 
“ Mnhhfilca , or the Lover and Ins Mistress, amt arc lield by Ihc people m great 
"veneration,” (“Tour from Bengal to Perfliu,” p. 2b. Calcutta, 1700). 
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The length of this aiticle might almost induce some 
rcacleis to suspect that its author was infected with 
the superstition 'of which it ti eats; -two branches now on 
ill}’- table, 4nd bearing many votive offeimgs, (the rags 
so often mentioned) would tend to confirm their sus- 
picions. It Avas not, indeed, Avithout certain scruples 
and much hesitation, that I tore these branches from the 
paient tiee , but m}”- desire of bnnging to England 
some specimen of a chrahht-i-fdzel was A'^ery strong, and 
this tree appeared, to me at least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation ; foi it grew in a crevice of the rocky moun- 
tain immediately aboA*e Dariuses Palace, or the Throne of 
Jcmsliid at Persepohs , and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre which once contained the bodies of ancient 
Persian kings(°^). , 


(”) This was the first Tomb on the left hand, at TaLht t Jemshfd I entered it 
on the thirteenth of July (18 11) through an opening recently made, (not much above 
twenty inches in height or width,) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water which probably contnbuted 
to nourish two or three small trees groinngnearits entrance. These trees, however, 
did uot seem to thrive luxuriantly , respecting their species two Persians differed m 
opinion , to me one seemed of the numerous iid or willow kind, another was 

said to be a wild ndr (fj) or pomegranate. The Rojal Tombs at Persepohs, I 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 
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, No. X. 

M iscdlancoiis Vlaic, ( XX JJI ) . 

« ^ , 

TN tlic first conipai tmcnt, lliis plale represents 
iSo. 1. fl < 

a piece of Ceylonese MOod, dcsciibed in p. 32, 

•where a reference is made to tlic engraving. 

No. 2. A swoid with its scabbard ; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Piiatcs called Ji'mmcs^ mentioned in p. 
166. The swoid-blade is of veil tempeied steel, extremely 
sharp at both edges; and, being -veiy thin in proportion 
to Its length, is .neither heavy nor iinwicld}’- The blade 
itself IS two feet nine inches long ; and in the liroadest 
part one inch, tliice qiiarteis. The handle is eight 
inches long; and, except the iron knob, -v holly coveied 
•with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and stiength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass, 
and, lower down, two rims of lead oi pewter admit rings 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
stiap. Another strap slides bet\veen the two pewter 
rims on a loop of leather. The shield, lepresentcd under 
two p\)ints of view, is ten inches in diarrteter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had used shields^ of this 
kind, informed niC, “ from the skin of a gi;eat fish."’ 
This substance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an inch thick, and of a buff or cream colour. It 
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tmosmits the light m some places,' like a commoa 
piece of hoin, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe , inside, the skin retains its original roughness, 
and across the hollow foimed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin, the hollow is filled by the 
hand, grasping this bar, of which the brass rivets are 
seen outside m the center of the four-pointed ornaments, 
also of brass, and spotted with a red substance l^ke 
seahng-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may bn suspended 
fiom the neck or slung over the shouldeis. Both the 
sword and shield are m my own coUection. 

No 3 A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (See page 198), the supposed Chaldalck or 
Aiabick letters (p 199), appearing onwts wings. The 
engraving repiesents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured dravang at Huslielir from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater aqcuracy, have placed its real 
wmg before the engiaver. Subjomed are the Arabick 
woids written, accoiding to Ebn Omar, on the Locust’s 
wings ; of those words a translation is given in. p. 198, 
and m the ^’‘Persian Miscellanies,^’ p. 176. 

u jJ j ^ j li .Oh 

’ Lw Uj hjjJl 
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No. 4. The Mc<ihcl or tanned skin containing ^ 

'water, and suspended between slicks. Seepages 207. 246. 

r 

No. 5. Sepiilcliial urns, found near Bushehr and des- 

t 

cubed m Chapter V. (See pp. 218. 219). Sc\cial pieces of 
these urns and llic skull uliicli one of them contained, are 
now in 1113' collection. 

No. 6. The Amulet or oinamcnt of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Rds al Kheunah, on the Arabian 
coast, ivlien that piratical settlement was destroyed b}" 
our tioops in November, 1809. (See the third article of 
this Appendix) : a* reference is made to the engraving 
in p. 237 ; where I have explained the Arabick insenp- 
lion appearing on one side of this amulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismamcal, between which 
and various letters scattered through Ebx' Waushiiis 
extraordinary work on “ Ancient Alphabets,” a lesemblance. 
or perhaps identitj’^, may be discoveied ; (See the next 
article of tliis Appendix). 

No. 7. Mahaumed Caeaba'ghi, playing on theife- 
mdncJieh, See p. 238. 

C 

No. 8. The Kamdncheh generallj* pronounced ife- 

moonclieli J, a kind of three-stimged "nohn. See p. 2SS. 

% 

« 

No. 9- The mouth-piece of the ISci-ainhanah (A;b,-\ 
or bag-pipe, generallj’ pronounced* amhoonehi (See p. 242). 
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. j^o’s. 10 and 11. Chanter of the Nct-amhdnaTi , See p. 242. 

^o. 12. The RlofAvoli or Wlotolivoli a water- 

bottle made of Russia-leather, and described in p. 247. 

No. 13. TheEwer, called aftdbah standing in the 

laggtin (^) or basin, (See p 247). This is wrn en lakkan 

(jyl) by the Arabs. Exactly’- of the same form as the 

laggan, but much smaller m size, weie dunking cups 

used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 

jouiuies through different parts of Asia. 1 purchased two 

at Tokdt^ made of coppei, tinned or whitened so as to 

) 

resemble silver, and neatly ornamented -with inscribed 

sentences. Such vessels reminded me of the Greek xdytm 

01 Xtiyijjof, (See Stepham Thes ) , and I observe that Mmshien 

would fancy some resemblance between the Greek word 

and our old English flagon (Dictionary of eleven languages). 

•> 

No 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yakhdan 
generally pionounced yakhdoon, descnbed in p. 248 

No 15. Two sorts of padlocks and kej^s, See p. 248. 
The keys may, peihaps, resemble those which the Greeks 

called BaXavdypa* ’ 

No >l6. The Cajdvah or double vehicle. Seep. 251. 

I 

No 17 The Takht-ravdn (J_y another vehicle 

mentioned also m p. ^51. 
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No. 18 Part of tlie PaJilavi inscnptioii at Shdpilr to 
which a lefcrcncc is made m p. 284. 

• 

No. 19- Diherent foiiijs of llic Chugun used in 

playing at the equestrian game so called. Sec p. 317; 
also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. 


No. XI. 

Ancient A1p]iaheti>, 

TN the article immediately preceding, (Seepage 404), I al- 
“^luded to an extraordmaiy collection of Ancient Alphabets; 
and shall here notice that mc arc indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Oiientahst, for the Arabick 
text, and English tianslation of Ebn Wahsiiih’s work(^°^); 
winch m my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or dul^'- 
valued by us. But the learned Jesuit Kircher, considered 
it as a singular providence of God, that he had found a copy 
among the Tuikish spoils at Malta, and celebrates Abejvt 
Vaschia as a wi Iter higlilj^ seiviceable in the illustration of 
Hieroglyphicks(^°^). Mr. Hammer proem ed at Cairo the 

c 

Published fin small quarto, London, 1800 ,) under the title of " Hieroglypliic 
" Characters explained, uithau account of the Egyptian Priests, their clashes, iniua- 
“ tion and sacrifices, Ac by Ahmad Bin Abubekr Bin Wahshih.” , 

('“‘J See various passages from Kircher, quoted by Hammer in the preface to his 
‘'Ancient Alphabets,” p p xvii. xviii. 
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maniisciipt which he has tianslated , and, m his Preface, 
enumerates other books on different branches of Philosophy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
" Explanation of Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphicks,” 
in the year of Mohammed 241 ; or, of the Christian era, 
855. His piincipal woiks appear to have been deiived 
fiom treatises in the Nabathean; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick Janguage^®-) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hammer, we may add the Kitdb TmigalusM, which I find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Nozhat ISfdmah Ellmy, as an onginal 
composition of Bu' Beer Vahshi(^°^); while some Peisian 
commentator m a marginal note, declayes that Ebn Vah- 
SHIH did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
Tangalu'sha‘’(^°^), a name respecting ivhich theie exists a 



The learned Casiri in bis “ Bibliotb Arabico-Hispana Escunalens ” (Tom 
I p 31 ), regards the Nabathaian as not different from the Chaldaick, although m 
process of time some Arabick words became mixed with the Nabathsean, “ Naba- 
‘ thicam linguam non aham a Chaldtea, etsi," &c. 

^ 103 , “That which Bu Bekr Vahshi relates in the book entitled TangaJ{isha’' 

t y t— The reader will perceive thatm this and 

another passage extracted from the same MS Vahshi s name wants the A a hich 
terminates it in the notes subjoined, and in Mr. Hammer’s aork 

(”') Of two marginal notes, the longer informs us that " TangalusM js the name 
“ of a philosopher, and not the title of a book , but it would appear that Ebh Vah- 
“SHiH translated a work^ofTANGALu'sHA'.’’ 

From the abort note, however, we learn that “ the book Tnngafn-sha is a compo- 
citionofEsN Vahshih " IaACu <— 
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\ Aiisiiiii conlii\cd to introduce ]iis favouiite subjects(^°®). 
Tlicsc may lia\e appeared absurd, oi pei haps impious, to 
that learned Jc\\ but every antiquary of the piesent day, 
voiild prdbably icgaid as a Iitefary object of considerable 
imjiortandc, tlie iccoieiy ofEiiw Vahshiii's ivoiks. Indeed 
all his vntmgs, and especially his translations fiomNaba- 
thcan boohs, ivcie long since indicated by an eminent person, 
as noillij ofnimutc icsearch at Ispahan This we learn 
fioin the ingenious Ilottingci, vho styles Ebn Vahshih “a 
“ Chaldean oi Sabian, a very celcbiated Magian'”(^^°). That 

» 

('"'j "The s.uiic Matmonulcs cites inan> otlicr bookS of the Saheeans, translated ^ 
" into \rnl)ick , of viliicii tlic cliiefcst is cntitulcd “ Of the Agriculture of the Naba- 
" /ra/if,'’ tnii-l.itcd b\ AnrN Vasciichuah , full of idololatrical extravagancies, 

*' It treats of llic iiinkiiig of Tisilmcnatas (talismans), of the descent of Familiar 
"Spirits, of coii|iimtions of Demons, of DcmIs , of such as dwell in Desarts 
"(as SatNTs wore ihoiighl to <lo), man} other things it contained very ndiculous, 

" l)^ wliuli iieicrthclcss thc't coiiceiicd that they could confute the manifest mira- 
" cics (of Moses and the prophets) ” Stanley s "History of thdChaldaick Philosophy ” 
Part Xl'lll chap 3 

C'^; RAnni Mosfs Br\ Maimon p ntyo 'IIT or MAirEsioN, commonljr 

staled h\ our writers, ^Talmontelcs, and often the Jews, /Zcm&flOT (from the initials 
of Ins title), flourished in the twelfth century, and composed various works both 
llchrLW and Arabick. Some of these have been published and translated by Vors- 
tnis, Ed. Pococke, D. Vossius and other* But that m which he notices Ebn 
VA iisitiit.is the DPPJn miD- ofthis.Buxtorf has given a latin version, and the title 
of d/orr/i A^ecoc/iini, fas we generally quoted), signifies the "Guide qf those who 
" art perplexed dr entangled " R. Moses is sometimes entitled Bar (^3) Maimon. 

Ill the same sense as Ben, " the son” of Maimon 

i 

(iioj "Magno studio In it magiio quodam viro quaerebanturlibninipsa Persia, dato 
" maiidato, nt operA Moula Isphahanie anquireretur 

AyWl _5 ku)l aIJu U 

^ transtulisset Ibn V aschschta in hnguam 

3 G 
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lie vras by birth or descent NabatJieaii, appears from a pas- 
sage in his printed work(”^): and it vould be eas}* to prove. 
that. in the Avords of an excellent old English author ; “ tlic 
“ Sabeans or Zahii, Chaldeans, 2\abalhcans, and Charaneans, 
“ were as to rites, ceremonies, and al superstitious Arorslnp 
the same’’(”') ; and that they agreed m most respects Avith 
the Persian It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 

pect that books translated fi om the abathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, shbuld afford much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and pliilosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans ; Arabs and 

c 

Persians ; Ave maj' add, Egyptians : for the Xabatheans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, AA-hich from their capital Felra 
has been called Petrcca, bordenng on Egypt at the extre- 
mity of the Ked Sea. TTe find, accordinelv, that much of 

Ebx Vaushih’s printed woik relates to the antiquities of 

€ 

Egypt. It is generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Xabatheans from Ishmael’s first- 


“ Arabicam ex senptis Nabatba?orara; et qnicqnid scriptornm ejus reperiri posset/ 
(Hrttm::. Bibliotheca Orient, p 103 Her'elb. IC58, " ItmVa'h^cMja Cbaldxn- 
sea Sabsus, celebns xalde ZSIaaas ” (HotUng HuL Oneut. Lib I. cap 3 p 189 
Tisairi 1651). 

c 

See Mr Hammer's “Ancient Alphabets,” Ac p 91 of the ArabicL text ; 
'jl'LJ “ i^hich xve have translated from our ovrn tongue, 

the Nabathean ' ' ^ 

Q^) Gale’s “Court of the Gentiles* Book I Part 11 chap. 4. q676). 

f 

(.’“)See Stillinrfeet, Hottinger, Scaliger, stanlev, Vossins, Gale, Hnet, Hxde,i'C. 
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bniii son NnBAioTii(‘‘’)» and they are mentioned by several 
classiclc vnleis But concerning them and the Sabians, 
in\ picscnt hmils vill not allow enquiry ; the subject de- 
bci \ cs, uiql the niatciials which T# have collected would fur- 
nish, a d.ibUnct Essay. As there is leason to believe that 
ccitain books of the Sabians still exist, so it is possible 
lh.it all icsligcs of the Nabalhean literature may not have 
di-.iiipc.ncd. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
thiough the medium of Ebn Vahsiiih’s Arabick versions, 
uh.cirprolwbly lurk in some Enstern library, though my 

researches afici them weiounsuccessfulamongthe booksellers 

of .SVnrdr and Js/ia/nhi. The reader mil undoubtedly coin- 
culc Mith mo in uislnng, ti.at, irl.enever found, they may be- 
placcd m llic hands of such a translator as Mr. Hammer 

Thcie IS now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
bunni alphabets, these I transcribed several years ago 

bv L:rd Teignmouth-S permission, fiom aMannscript w ic 

Pe piocurcd m India. Tlic clin, actors ^^Siok 

bhek ink. immediately under tlie corresponding Arabi 

,,„ers in red ; but the titles of many alphabets are given 
n lanvuaue notw.tlistandmg this eirenmstanee, 

S:;;-m;i.ofeonfo^^^ 

auu u. c> 




1 t, T Y ^ 'T But BOPIC 

(■...) In Genesis, ebap J" ael’s'^first-born Afttr tlic Hebrew, 

cap 1C) SUaW.S”'' 
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induced to think that Ebn Vahshiii’s ‘^Alpliabets’' (perhaps 
inaccuralclj’' V rilten) served as a model for these; among 
vdiich, however, are inserted some not found ;n that Aiabian 
author’s work, such as ^\})CaIm Tianghj, “European let- 
ters” and Calm-i-ZardiishfUm dtisJi peresf Mi) 

or “Alphabet of the Fire-vorslupping Zoroastnans ” In 
this we may discover the elementary chaiactcr, (arrow-head- 
ed or nail-headed) of the PcrscpoliLan inscriptions; a copy 
of the alphabet, which 1 made from Loid Tcignniouth’s 
Manuscript, ma}'^ be seen engra^cd m the “Oiicntal Collec- 
tions.” (Vol. II. No. 1. p. 57). 


XII. 

Sabians. 

Tj^ROM several anecdotes respecting the Sabians, which 
I have collected among Manuscripts, it appears neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confirmation of my 
opinion above expressed (See p. 411) on the probabiht}' that 
some of their writincs still ciist. The other anecdotes, too 

numerous for inseition in tins Appendix, and some conjee- 

« 

turesansiog from them, I shall offer on a more 'convenient 
occasion; the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidence; 
for, concerning the Sahiaii worship, even Sir M ilham' J ones 
acknowledged the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory 
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jiifoimationC’"). It is well known that the Catholick Missi- 
ons ics have convcitcd many of the Sahans, or as they aie 
ofton cnlitled, ‘‘ Chrislians of Saint John” at Bast ah, Pa- 
ihci Angelo mentions an extraordinary seal, of which the 
doMce was appaicnlly magical, impressed on the clay of a 
Sahia/fs gun a m that city(»"), and Petis de la Croix, about 
ihc s-imc lime (1674) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
of (hat ancient sect lesidmg there He had colleeted m his 
j\rcnioirs or “ Gland Journal” (unfoi tunately not yet pub- 
lished), \aiious particulars on the subjeet of their faith and 
manncis, and from Siteikh Yahhia, the Sahian priest, 
obtained “(he Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
which, probably, he brought to France; although some • 
magic.il figures given to hmi bj^ that Sheilh “ he did not 
Aul to cast into the sea("'). But fifty 3’^ears after, as I find 




("') " W< Ic.Trn fromllic Dadisf'tn, that fhc popular worsh/p of tlie /r<fnia/zs, under 

Ilushang, A\.is purcl> Sahian , a \\ord of which I cannot offer any certain et^mo- 
" lo;;> , hut which Ins been deduced hj Grammarians from Saba “an host,” and par- 
“ licularlj the /losl of hraren, or the celestial bodies, la the adoration of which the 
“ Fabian nlual is bclicicd to haio consisted " SirtVm Jones’s Disc, on the Persians. 
“ It is gcncnlh asscried Hint the old religion of the Aiabs was entirely Sabian. but 
“ 1 c.in offer so little accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or eren the 
"meaning of the word, that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. 

" This at least, is certain , that the people of Yemen very soon fell into the common, 

" but fatal errour of adoring the sun and the firmament " , 

» Sir Wm Jones’s Disc on the Arabs. 

/ 

("*) Set the “Gazophjlaciiiin LingumPersarum," p 386 The seal was bordered 
nth tJie figure of a serpent, and the middle exhibited a scorpion and a wasp. 

("’) " Je lie pus I’avoir (le Ii\ re de lenr religion et de leur histoire), qu ’au jour de 
‘mon depart que Ic Chejkh Yahliu (c’estle nom du cure des Sabj/J, me nnt voir et 
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bj' the manuscnpt memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa^ 
hians of districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the laith 
of their ancestors, and at least one of their Sjicied Volumes 
The ingenious MoHAiiniED Ali Hazi^x ^ 
having gone from Sanaa {\xjJj the capital of Yeinf.n in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (Ur'* or as he writes, Mulchd Uj^) and thence to 
Basrah, proceeded foi the benefit of his health, into the pro- 
vince of Khuzistdn or Susiana. “ Here,-’^ sa3^s he “ at liaitzah 
“ {sjiyY), Shushtcr and Diz-i-FuI {JyjS) are established 

“ the Sabians; and in these three places alone, can any 
“ traces of that sect be at piesent discovered. As far as my 
“ researches extended, I could not find that anj* person 
* “ of eminent learning remained among them ; and thej* 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The Sabians are disci- 
‘^ples of Sa'b (c-jIs) the son of EdrVs or Enoch), on 

whom be the blessing of God* And" the authors of some 
“chronicles have regarded Sa'b as a prophet; whilst others 
“ reckon him among the Philosophers. Adam, on whom 
“ be the peace of God, was the fiist prophet, and Sa'b the 
“ last, according to those Sabians; who haie a certain book 
“ divided into one hundred andtxcenty chapters, or sections ; and 
“ this book they call “ Zebu'r-i-awel," or the “ Pirst Psal- 




“me I’apporta apr^ m’avoir fait faire des serraens que ce hvre eloit pour I’Empereur 
“ de France ; il me donna plusieurs figures de magie pour joindre au lirre, ce peur 
“ qu’il ne lui arrivat quelque malheur durant mon voyage; et je ne manqirois pai de 
“lesjeter dans la mer." — “ Extrait du Jonmal du Sieur Petrs, Eds." p. 110. pub- 
lished after the “ Relation de Douny Efiendy,” Paris, 1810. 
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“ icrx"''): il JS tljcir belief, that the Cieator of this world 

“ made the releslial splicrcs and stnis, and committed to 
“lliem the legnlaUon of mundane affairs; and they worship 
“ the siais..;md Jiaun^r nss;gncd id each a determined form, 
‘'(iity make ropiesciilations of them aecoidingl^'^, saying 
“ tills is the foim ()l such or of such a star/’ and to each they 
“ j)a\ ('(Momonious and huinblc inspect. Their wise-men 
“ ho«ei (T declare that thev neither vorslnp the stars, nor 
“ those reprcscntaljons of them, but tliat both seiwe merely 
“as a Ithlali or visible object on vvliich thcj’^ may fix their 
“ eves dtiiimr jira^er. But many of this sect believe in the 
“ mllucncc of heavenly bodies, and of. foims representing 
“ inferior things, such as sculptured or painted figuies, and 
“ images , and lu foimer tunes thcic were among the Sahians, 
“manv illustroms plulosopheis and learned men, eminently 
“versed m tlic occult sciences/^ 


This passage is cxti acted from Ali Hazi n's Memoirs, 
comprised in a thin ocUivo v^olume, of wdncli I had prepai- 
cd scvcr.il ^cais ago an English tianslation, to be pnnted 
vvilli the Persian text But havang learned that a veij" inge- 


Memoirs of Ali Haei'n It may be remarkeij that our MuselniSn writer here 
dignifies die dii isions of tins Sabtaii Book, by entitling them Stirafi, a name, according 
to sonic coniiiicntatot-s, almost peculiarly bestowed on the vanpus portions of the 
Korin, uliilsl llic cliiipters or sections of common works are expressed by fad cJ**** 

huh < Uysm and other terms. The Psalter of David is called Zthir, 

and the Sahtan Vohintc, Zehifr t aioicel (or avrel as the Persians often pronounce 
that word), the “ first psalter,” denoting, probably, its greater antiquity. 
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iiious orientalist at Calcutta Avas employed on tlie same task 
I relinqui slic'd my design. Since the death, hov ever, of that 
gentleman, it appeals that Jie had never actually common- 
ced although he had meditated the woik. My translation, 
therefore, may yet be ofTcicd to the publick, at some future 
period ofleisuie. A short account of vVli IIazi'x nas 
given in the Oriental Collections tVol. 11. p. 37), noticing 
the variety of personal and histoiical anecdotes that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs; his excellent obsei rations on men and man- 
ners; the interesting nairative of his travels m Persia, Arabia, 
and Hmdhstdn; besides his remarks on many lare literary 
.works, and the specimens of seveial which he has given ; 
I further obser^'cd that he was himself a very voluminous 
writer both m prose and verse; and so fice fiom prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willingly bestowed praise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect orcoiintijs e\en on 
some Gahrs or Fire-woishipers whom he found to be Icarn- 
' ed and amiable ; of many hundred Mubclnuhi authois, vhose 
worksl have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet “libeial.” I 
shall here only add, that Mohammed Ali Hazi'n vas 
born at Italian, in ibpl; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition ; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrantNA'DcaSuAAjlie fled fiom Persia and took refuge 
m India, where he died (at Benares) admired and esteemed 
by the Muselm6n, lim'dii, and English inhabitants. One 
account which I have seen, states that “ he had attained to 
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‘‘{1 ^<•^ V .’uhniiccd n^o;” mioiher, inoie particular, dates ins 
dentil m llic year 1779. 


No. Nta. 

Ancient Bricls, Gems, Medals, §'c. 

A LL tlic anfajucs delineated in PlnteXXI, and of -vviuciiit 
J.X. ^cnieely pos‘^iblc (hat any engiwdngs can hitheito 
Iiine njijienied, form part of my oiin collection, except three 
(nnndu'icd 7. Id, and 15); of these, also, I beheve, no re- 
pi (“'eutation^' have until now been published, and they aie 
heic iri\en foi the '^nko of present comparison and future 
K'fcK'Uee. The othoi articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy i CHded in the South of Persia; and I have 
sli'ditly alluded to them in 2!>p. 117, 213, 238, 3i6, and 
other jiails of this volume. 

At the head arc five Babylonian bricks, to which, how- 
over, the fii.'^t Jilacos liavc not been assigned from any fixed 
ojnnion of their superior antiquity, for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
1 espect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degiee interesting; and the very circumstance 
of being found at TMahiA^), where Babylon once stood, 
must powcrfiiUy recommend them to every antiquary. Prom 
that place. Captain Lockett (in December, 1811), sent to 
me, (then at Tehran') a brick of wHch No. 1. shows 

3 H 
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tlie inscription in its full size; and No. 1. h, the ;reneral 
appearance reduced. Thi'^ brick is of T'ell-bakcd day, 
thirteen inches scjuare, and about three inched tliick. The 
inscription appears to have* been impre-sod at onde on the 
soft claj, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block 'of hard 
wood. 

No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and roimh at the back. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, (also of the real size) represent iinciibed 
pieces of baked elaj; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded ; being thidter in the middie than at the edges or 
end&; and exliibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (No'>. 1, and 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. Not 3. appears in some places polished 
if by freejiuent handling; it tvas perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inscribed Babylonian brides, (chiefly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publick, contain many. From some preserved 
in the Bihliotheque du Roi at Paris, M. ^lillin not only sent 
plaster impressions to various learned men; but vith his 
wonted liberality and zeal for the promotion of antic]:uarian 

t 

research, published engravings in the “ ^lonumens Anriques 
‘‘Inedits,” (Tome 11. p. 264); thereby enabling persons of 
every country to exert their efforts towards the explanation of 
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Ili.K,. ]!nl,vloniaii in^ciipfioi.s 'vliioJi otliermse so few could 
.nil (ippoi (uni(y of studying. It must undoubtedly, 
lu»\<’ licfii viUi such n laudable desire for tbe attainment 
of (his objccl. tiiai cngrn^iIlgs’ it is said, were made from 
''•■\<n.-d Ihdn Ionian biicks, deposited witbin a few years, 
ni iho JLnst-Indin House in Hondon; but it bas not been 
in nn poum to obl.nin impressions of those plates. 


T ho connaiicty of o])inions enteitained by eminent orien- 

(ali''(s on (he subjeed, lias not deterred me from devotmg at 

<lili< i(Mi( iiinc", mucli attention to tlie charnetei'S formed of 

> 

(hosi- nft\I-Jua(kd oi arrow-headed elements wbicb equally 
ooiisiitute, (hougJi uitli n difrcrence easily j)erceived by those 
ulio endeavour to dcciplier them, the insciiptions found 
on marbles a( Peiscpolis and on bricks at Babylon But I 
Ii.'nc latteilv discontinued my omi reseai’ches into these 
inystciious chaiacteis, lioping oi i a ther confidently expectmg 
lioni liis veil known ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, iriU solve all them difficulties, and 
soon giatify tlie cuiiosity which they have so stiongly 
e\ci(cd("'’). With No. 1, I received from Captain Lockett 
tlie bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 

(“•pncHulca tlic filiglit notices giTcn by a raultitudo of travellers who had visited 
the En.it, ninny icnmed Orientalists and Antiquaries have at home offered various 
coiijcctiirca and ojiinions, scattered throughout numerous works, respectmg those 
characters, such ns Cuper, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Gcbehn, Wahl, Jones 
do Bock, Forster, Hccren, Herder, Kleuker, Mannert, de Murr, Witte, De Sacy, 
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Babylon, Tvbere lie procured another of the same size and 
fonn, -vyhich is now in Ms orm collection 

( 

ISTo. 7, represents the device on a very remarkable stone. 
"When at Ifavdn (in July, 1812), on my way through iVi'me- 
nia, I copied this device by Captain jMonteitMs permission, 
from the original sketch which he had made (three 3 ^ears 
before) among the rums of ancient Susa, in KlivzisUm, or 
the proMnce of Susiana( ). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad; and con- 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-headed or 
nail-headed character? above mentioned, of wMch, we may 
regret, he had not made a copy. This precious remnant of 
antiquity (although regarded with superstitious respect), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms; 

t 


IGapiotb, Hager, Henley, Mongez, Htnin, Langles, Jlillm Maunce, &c A dishnct 
Essay “DeCuneatis Inscnptionibus Pcrscpobtanis,” was published m 1 70S, by tbc 
late Professor Tyebsenof Rostoch, another entitled “ Undersogelser om de Persepob- 
taniske Inscnptioner,” in 1800, by the celebrated Danish Professor (now Bishop) 
Munter, and m 1803 appeared the Tentamen Palaiograpbia) Assyno-Persicoc," of 
Lichtenstein, with comparative alphabets, and Ins evplanations of the Persepohtan, 
and Babylonian characters 

^ so) The stone was preserved near an edifice called the “Tomb of Danii.1" 
amidst mins covenng, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sucieen or eigh- 
teen miles These vestiges indicate a celebrated city, that of which the name is 
generally written in Persian works, and sometimes '5 'wj(jj..^) ‘Rafter 

the Arabian manner,” as Sadek Isfaha’m observes m his ilS Tahhltl al 
aardb Respecting Susiana, less known yet more interesting to the geographer 
and antiquary than almost any other Persian province, I shall, on a future occasion, 
offer some remarks (See p. 148), only stating here my opinion, that Shush or 
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\mi p.MrIionl.oi fircuniMnnccs, (not caused bj any actual op- 
jm-ition fioni (])o j^coplo) londered its removal inconvenieut 
lo ( aptnin Mdntoitli and liis companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinnoir, Iinvovor dc'^irou^;, both, of possessing it. When the 
lion. Mr. Gordon, n member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in isn.lio found t])c stone more highly estimated; and in 
lvS12 it.s reputation vas so established throughout the comi- 
ti y a lali=:inan powei fid against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and nthei evil'-, that a person sent b}’’ him expressly to pm- 
<‘hn‘''o it, (and authorized for that piurpose by Mohammed 
Am Ml 117 Prince of KmnamJiaJi), although he had placed 
it in a liont (on the Eulmus or “the rivei of Ulai,’' Daniel, viii., 
2). vas oom]>cllcd to lelinquish his prize by the inhabitants 
of JDh i fid and other places adjacent to Susa 

IIa\ingnfton\nidsamongthemselves, collected two thousand 
finnans (a «;uni not much less than sixteen hundred pounds) 
they pic‘=cntcd tlicni witlitwo fine Arab horses, to the Prince 


Si'if ropri'^cnfa tlic ^o(va or Susn of Greek and Homan authors that unpemi city 
entitled “ Shuslmn the pnlaco" (metropolis or castle) m'3n WVU m the Book of 
Bitlirr (1. 2 ) and of Daniel (Till 2), ttie very scene of this prophet’s vision I am 
aviare tint D'Hcrbclot and others hare confounded SMfh nith SMfliter, the ancient 
and dc'crlcd, inth the modem and peopled capital But rrhile m the opinion 
ahorc e.rpre^sed^ I mi} seem to have rashly dissented from D’Heibeldt, DAnnlle, 
and Vincent, it affords me satisfaction to coincide mth, Eennell and BarbiS du 
Bocigc* These tiro distin^ishcd linng geographers reserve their arguments for fa- 
ture ^^ori.s, hut ive may suppose that besides pnnted authonties accessible to all, 
they liavo availed themselves of original unpublished communications, I too, am 
indebted for assistance in my^reseorches on Snsiano, to private information, by 
which their judgments cannot have been influenced, and to one Persian Manuscript 
at least, which D’HerbcIot himself cannot have seen. 
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and it ivas decreed by his RojEal Highness tliat the stone should 
not be removed from Susa ; there, mo'-'t probably, it still 
remains, guarded b}" a/f/Hr or dervinh who ‘diows the tomb 
of DanieU'’’). In some figures of the deHee itVo'embles 
that extraordinary sculptured stone deposited in tlio Biblio- 
th(>r|ue du Ptoi at Paris, and de'^cribed by 2d. 31ilh'n as a ^OIo- 

nument Per^epolitain,’’ ‘>ince it exhibits long inscriptions in 
tlie aiTow-headed orPersepolitan character. His account of 
it (given in the ‘'Monumens Antiques Inedit'.” Tome I. p. 
58), is iUiLstrated with two engravings; and he informs us 
that it was found by 2^1. Miehaux within a day’s journey l^elow 
^Baghrlcifl, M. iMichdux, in the “Magaz. Encjcl.” (An. Ml. 

* ) The earliest notice of Danicl’a Tomh, puhli'-hc-fl m Europe, iC-em^ to hare 

been piven hr Benjamin of Tndcla, •v-lio viiifcd Ana be tr-ten flic TC^rs ] ICO and 
1173. T?ie account of his Tnvds (firA firintcd in H^brc^", 1713) ha= pone throiipli 
several edition*, and translation* into different lan^aijc* The Tomb of Bind i* 
also memtioned bv another Jevrish traveller, ”,ho-e Hebrevr vrorl: ^ itli a htin vcrs'on 
by Hottinper, appeared at Ileiddbnrg in 1GI9, under the title of “ Cippi Hebraici ” 
But in these notices vre find a confu-ion of the Tigris vrith the" Euphrates , of Baby- 
lon vnth Susa, and I remark that in 170"', the Sicnr Pan! Luca*, v.htn at Tarsus, a 
\ ery distant part of Asia savr the mosque vherem Daniel v. a* entombed, a* some 
Turks a**ured him , (“Toyape,” &c Tome I p 273 Am.*t 1714) Notvrithstand- 
inp the*e contradietory stat-ement* the local tradition vrhich place* Daniel's Tomb 
at Sn*a, {Shvthan by the river Ulo\) appe-ars to me v orthy of investigation Throngh 
the more modem authors of some Onental vrorl s, mostly geographical, I have pur- 
sued the tradition to HA:iDALi/An Cizvika (of the fourteenth emturyj and from him 
(through Rabbi Benjamin above named) to Env HArKAL, vrho travelled in the 
tenth. (.See his Oritait Georg. 7C ) This is probably the oldest authonty that,printed 
books famisk on the subject, but a venerable histonan, AASiM»of CfynA, vrho pre- 
ceeded. Eek Hackai. by tvro hundred years (for he died in 7-35), mentioa* the dis- 
covery of Daniel’s coffin at Sus in a passage -which on a future occasion I shall 
extract from his 3Iann*cript Chronicle 
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aVimo :l. o])scrvcs(Iial, as Babj^onia is an argiUaceous 
‘•oil widioot any '^(ony substances, tlu's (or marble as 

M. Millin roj)vf(],.is altliougli found near the liver Tigris, 
v.-m |)r()l».'n»]\ ])ioug)it Aom die ihteilov of Persia. Captam 
?^Ioii(<'ii}i infoinu’d me that tlie sculptured monument at Susa 
alxni* iifUiccc], uns of a stone pci fectl}’’ different from any 
vliicli fliat placn or tlio couniiy suiTOunding it naturally 
vicbK Ho added (iiat not very Jong before liis expedition 
to Su^a, die jioa‘'ants bad diseovei ed near Daniel’s Tomb, a 
tiouuli <.i lai'-in of Ane nliitc marble, handsomely carved, 
and o\)iil)ihno: die Agiiics of tuo lions and a man, recumbent 
oi Adlcn supine!}', on uJiosc bead tbeif paws uere placed,, 
l)n( not as if with a design to injure Mm; tMs trough was 
one foot in bicndlh and nearly two in length, a slab of 
marble, more ilinn Aa e feet square, had also been fpund at 
llic came place; it was coveied with hgures and inscriptions, 
as die jieople leported; but it had been sold for a trifle, re- 
moved to Dlz-i-fiU and there applied, most probably m a 
lirokcn .state, to some common pui’poses of architecture 
Amonc: the sketches made by l^ir. Gordon at Susa, was (if 
my memory has not deceived me) a delineation of the maible 
ti’ough above-mentioned. 


Ncf 8. a, represents the device (enlarged), of an ancient 
C 3 dinder, wdiich in No. 8. b, appears of the real size. It is 
a hmmatite, peiibratad longitudinally, Mce many other 
cylinders of different mateiials and devices, but all belong- 
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ing to that class of o/atiqvjis which have been usually entitled 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babylonian, and 
a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmanship*. This device 
seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice: and exhibits, 
what I could not discover among the sculptures at Perse- 
polis, a female figure; the face of this is injured; but such 
female fonns may be seen on A'arious cyhndrical gems, and 
easdy distinguished, not only by the absence of a beard, but 
])y the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower garment, 
and (in general) by the uphfted hands( 

. No. 9. a, shows th*e real size, and No. 9. the enlarged 
de^'ice on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which vas found at 
Babylon, and brought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gi'atified me vdth the choice of one from his nume- 
rous and admirable collection. As some of his gems con- 
tain legends in Persepolitan or Babylonian characters, 
besides very extraordinary figm’es both human and mon- 
strous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of 
this carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means to pronounce it the most 

valuable; cbut an opportunity of estimating its comparative 

• 

From onginal rudeness of vrortmansbip, or from accidental injury, life heads 
of these figures on many cyhndncal gems, are ambiguously expressed, and L strongly 
suspect that in draivings, or engravings made &om them, the female face, has through 
mistake, been sometimes furnished vnth. a beard, thi^snspicion may perhaps fall even 
on a cylmder, delmeated by the ingenious Easpe, (Tassie’s Gems, Plate IX 2 
Ko. 15095) 
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I -^hall (Icfoi any inquiry n'hcthcr there be not jet a third 
point of viou in n Inch mc might regard these gems , an op- 
porlunih \nll soon occur, mIicii the subject may, if neces- 
sTiy. be M’snincd ; hut it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the pi ess, all my conjectures may be 

rendoK'd nugatory by the more successful researches of 
others. 

1/et us now c\anunc a different class of gems, .which 
ina\ be denominated sc^ls^ without much risk of errour, 
bemg pcifcctly adapted for making impressions on clay, 
Ma\, or suudai substances, all of this class that I have hither" 
to .scon, aic ag.itcs horizontally perforated in the upper part * 
’I'heir most gcncr<d form is cxpiessed by No. 10. a, which 
leprcscuts, in its full size, a fine agate of that kind called 
Moeiia stone; few, lioncvcr, aie so large as thisp^^). AI- 
lliough (hey do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 
those cylindijcal gems above-mentioned, yet some agate 

skill of II full , (HcUaitms, in Plwtii Bibhotli Cod 279), and Cannes appears to he 
the Luliadnes, \iIio accoriliiig lo Higiniis(Feb 274), came out oftbe sea and instruct- 
ed the Cb.ildrenns in Astrology Sir Isaac Newton regards Oannes as a commander 
of llio ndoinitcs, who fled to tlic Persian Gulf above a thousand years before 
Christ. (Clironol p, 12 ed 1120 ), Vossius, Gale and Bryant suppose Ii^m to be Noah, 
w title Jdtkson (Cbronol I 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
centuries before the Deluge ' 

o 

(’“) TIic Mocha Jtones are not so named from Mocha or Mokha on the Red Sea, 
but from the uord moch which is used by the Saxon miners to exjirtss those spots 
rcscnibl'jig moss, that distinguish aeatcsof this kind, as we leam from Millin s. Die 
tioii.iire dcs Beaux Arts,’ (xnAgathe), 

3 E 
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seals are, ^ve may suspect, not inferior to tlicm in anhquitj', 
nor less interesting from their c\traordindr3 sculptures, More 
simple in device than many others and in ei.ccution more 
rude, jSTo^. 10 , 11 and i 2 ,ii*ivite, nevertheless, our *011001100 
bj" various particulars which, v. Iiencver tliorougidy under- 
stood, may, -perhaps, entitle these scrds to a jilacc among 
the most ancient(’'^). Besides No. 12,1 do not lecollcct any 
gem of this description that evhibits arrov-headed or nail- 
headed characters, for such seem to be those strokes belund 
the man. But No. 13 , v, ill probably recommend itself 
more strongN to certain antiquaries, b^' its figure of a 
Magian who appears, consulting as an oracle, or addre==in!x 

/ 

as a superior being, the venerable personage, jilaced in a 
crescent, vhich rests upon the mystical lotos; tliats^'mbol so 
frequent on monuments ofBgyptian and Indian m\'thology, 
3'et not restricted to them, as notes and sketches made at 
Persepolis will hereafter evince(’^^). 


C'*; The devices of somegpms hz\c been eni^irg'^fl m the plate, tlut tlie% mix. ap- 
peartJje more dutinctiv ; bat lines placed under tlifmm.irk ihe extreme length and 
breadth of each The others are represeiilcd of ihr ir real dimensions ; all the 
gems being delinc-afed as tlieir svaren impressions shon them 

0~j ThcL^tosmae be con'id'-red as a sfmbol of humid nature, or of cre-afion from 
Tvater, and its elegant form v,as imitated in some of flic am icnt GreCk sases, “tlins 
'‘the p'-rfec» flov.er of Ih^- plant was the model for the hell-shaped rase, the full or 
“over blown florer is represented by the tazza; I borrow this remark froth a very 
eminent antiquary, Mr. Christie; See p'4j, ofhia " Di-quiiition'iipon Etni'sean sases 
“displa'.ing their probable connection Miih the shoai at Eleusis ,’ Lontl 180C, 
frdio; a splendid, beautiful, and learned work, di}tnbulcd only in presents by the 
author. 
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It hong)} t]jcir flnlcs have not yet been exactly ascert^ned^ 
arc enabled l)y a forlunnle cn ciimstance to make consi- 
(lerablc progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past'; J allude to the discovery, of tivo, lately found on 
the plain' of ^iaiathon, vhere we may .reasonably believe 
tlnun to J)a^c icmaincd since the memorable battle m which 
sncli innltiUnles of Persians fell, almost five bundled years 
lycfoic the Chnstian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
{ liasrd 1)\ Sir William G'cli, m whose collection I inspected 
tiunn, and tinongh v hose kindness impressionsnowhe befoie 
me, and Innelicen copied in Nos. 14’ and 15. These and, 
Nos. 10. 11, PJ and IS, arc of that class which themgeni- 
ons anlnpi/ir'y Jlaspc, without hesitation stiles “Persepohtan” 
m Ins “ Cal.dogue of Tassie^s Engraved Gems/’ ^vherem 
XI) he has delineated seveial, among otliers Nos 656 
and 5.37 ni many icspccts agree with mine, numbered 10, 
J], aiidJC. 'Pile liumaii figuie on gems of this class, lie 


supposes to lepiesenl a Persian Priest or 3Iagi(s; and his 
dcsciiption of No. 555 appears so generally applicable to 
one of Sn William GelPs seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 14), that it may be here quoted, “A Pnes| or King 
“ with a long beai d , in a tiai a and long robe , before an altar, 

' upon winch are a hind and lance.’^ Mr Raspe might 
have added that, m the highest part of this device is a Mi 
tin .lick 01 winged cn dp , but w^e perceive a crescent occupy- 
mg tl.e same situat.on m Sir W. Gell's seal, winch also exhi- 
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bits distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed 
beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie’s Gem. It 
appears however in mine- (No. 11), and here we find the 
winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. I 
suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See his 
Travels, pi. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, or perhaps, for 
the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion respecting some 
cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke thinks 
that his seal ma^' represent an astronomer, and he describes 
it as of “ ver 3 ' bad workmanship f the European engraver has 
not, probabl}', rendered its device more clear ; but the 
Jiearded personage I 'would suppose a ^lagian ; above him 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of those e.\- 
traordinary objects (already' noticed on Nos. 1 1 and 14), which 
Raspe, ^explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie’s Catalogue, 
(No, 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Eire-altar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now' under consideration, are frequently' dug 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria; many were lately 
brought from those countnes by an enterprising and accom- 
plished young traveller,WilhamP). R. Boughton, E'=q. F. R. S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a 6ne blueish 
agate seal which he regarded as a monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses ; this he obligingly showed to me with the 
other ai tides of his magnificent collection in Paris (f8l6); 
it exhibits on the fiat part v. Inch should properly be applied 
to wax or clay, the Fish-god. or Man-fish, as on my cylinder 
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(No. 0); l)ul a human figure unequivocalJj Egyptian is 
strangely ‘‘Culplurcd on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
\iccs seemingly Peisian are marked vitii Phoenician char- 
acters, tht se.ds, liowevcr, at present befoie us, may be 
supposed lirigmall}' oi Persian or Babylonian woikmanship. 
I iniisi Iktc icinark that on some of those agates, theMa- 
gian looks from right to left. 


No is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
descriliod, and found in Persia; yet possibly the work of a 
Phamician aitist. Tins ma 3 '^ also be said of No. 37, a flat 
agate seal. Under the form of No seldom larger but 
generally smaller, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems pi esent themselves to the antiquanan 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals aboie mentioned, m Babylonia, Syiia, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. b, is "the device on a 
Sardonyx delineated (of theieal size) in No. 18, a. That 
this head placed between two wings may he considered 'as 
a representation of Mithra, it would, I think, be easy to 
demonstrate; a seal of the same form, device and substance, 
was brought from Egypt by Lord V alentia. 

No. 19; a Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
strang«5 device of rude execution, yet once, apparently m 
much esteem ; for it appears on a seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lockett^ 
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both resembling, in almost e^ery strolie of the graver, this 
vhich I procured at Shiraz; Captain Lockett’s, ho'^ever, 
and mine, vant a certain appendage to the figure visible on 
Mr. Boughton's seal. 

50. A Chalcedony seal; the .Scorpion (v,c may suppocsC 
Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of tliis class. 

Xos, 21 and 22, (Agatc‘') and 23 fa Incmatite) are seals 
of the same form as Xo. 18, n. Xos. 24 (a Carnelion) 25 
and 2(5, (Aiabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccnio b\' Italians), arc flat seals. Thc^-e six gems, and 

f 

* at least tv.'cnty others v Inch I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which peihaps ma}' be fancied a resemblance to 
the planetar}' s} mbols of .\stronoraers, or those marks used 
by Ch3'raists in designatinir metals. On some ve And v.ings 
not improbably Ivlithraick. 

Xo. 27 , a flat Carnelion seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. . This device, as 
the armonal ensign of Persia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry. Xo, 28, a Lion conquering aBull: on many gems found 
in Persia^ the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or naiirhz v/hich from very early ages 

the Persians have celebrated Avith much solemnity and rejoic- 

# 

ing ; for, according to D’HancarvilIe, the lion represe*nts the 
diurnal sun, and the bull the noct-urnal ; and this de\ ice 
would signify the triumph or asendancy of the diunial sun 
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at llip f,r.l niuinoclial season (“ Recherches,”&c. Supplem. 
’J'omo n.j). IH), No. 28. isaCauiehon. 

Nos. 120 find 30 (Carnclions) 31, ■’(Crystal), and 32 (Carne- 
lu.n.) c\ljd)U inon^fiousfoiJDs, such as have been mentioned 
abo\c; main might be added from other gems in my ovn col- 
Icclmn. No. 33. Carnclion. This device, ndiculous as it is, 
and alw a\ s most nidel] executed though often on good mate- 
rials, J liai eseen the suiijcct often or twelve seals besides my 
oun fiu‘. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
o, and perloialcd, but not widely. Devices of the same hind, 
oi dimtIn similar, apjicar on manj^ stones found in Persia' 

I possess foui and Iiaie examined several others The 
Slones arc generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
and may be rogaided as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
sculpluie, iJ indeed the lines faintly marked on tliem were 
intended for the purpose of impression. Their claim 
to antiquity is, also, doubtful ; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassaiiian medal and tuo or three gems certainly not 
less ancient. 

To the silver medals, Nos 33 and 33 a reference has 
been made (m pp 117: 286) , I would asenbe them^o those 
Aisacidan or Parthian kings who reigned, nearly from the 
year 360 bcfoic. Chiist, dunng a space of about five centii- 
iics. Then medals with Greek inscriptions are numerous, ■ 
and well kooun from Vhiilant’s «Arsacidarum Impeniim,” 
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&c, an useful work, altliough not williont its share of errours. 
But that those Monaichs coined monc}' particular!}’ for the 
use of their native subjects, we arc authorized to believe ; 
and perhaps the characteis on Kos. 35 and 30, and other 
pieces of this class, arc the oldest Persian found 'on medals; 
for I knov,'^ not that any Daricks exhibit legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed an i iting. These Ariucidan medals arc, 
likewise, the first that offer to our notice the sacred Fire- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom we ma} suppose the 

king(‘=^0. 

1 should have 'devoted one ])latc of this volume and an 
article of the Appendix, to numisinatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty letarded the execution of moveable 
types, representing the pure Fahlavi characters of medak 
and gems ; also the Zend and FaJdavi used during many 
centuries by tile Fire-worshippers of Persia and India. 
"Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many Persian medals and 
lettered gems; but for the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, perpendicular inscriptions found on them, the 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassanian coins, to which allusions,have been or 


(“) Ina'vvork ofv.hit.li onh two hundred copies verc c%ef published "Observa- 
lions on some Medals and Gems bearing inscriplions in the Pahlavi or Ancient 
“ Persiek character,” (Lond. 1801 4to); I endeavoured to explain two bronze nicdafa 
of a Parthian king, probably Bolagases or Vologcses the third. 



c\ liiulci s (p, 4'24) and tliat female figures hare not yet been 
cli^covcicd, at liast to my knowledge, among the majbles 
a! l\Msep()lis. -Both " omt‘1) <md hoi semen appear on many 
sctdpime^l iwcks m Fer^ja , but a?) that 1 hare seen are only 
oi the Scmsanicin ages , though some may be found (as at 
iSn/i.s/z / Jhtftfain) eancd under or close to monuments by 
sevcial hundted ycais more ancient, and in style of execu- 
lion li uly Peiscpoliian. 

hfedals, gems bcaimg legends, and other antiques, are 
reserved foi lutuie delineation, and heie, levertmg to the 
fiisL figuic rcprcsenled in Pi XXI, I shall observe that, on 
u comjianson of many Babji Ionian and Persepohtan msenp- , 
tionsjlhe aiiovv'-hcaded or cuneiform letters, (although some 
leaiiicd uritcis hav'e cnlei tamed a different notion), appear 
evidently jiiocecding, as m oui European writings; from 
left to light Reading in this directi-n, we shall find on the 
]3ab> Ionian bricks of Mr Rich’s collection, (“ See. Mem 
PI 111), the same senes of characters con amed m one line 
(as on Nos 8 and 9), or legularly divided into twm, (See 
No. 7), and continued as m French or English. I hav^e 
alicady mentioned (p 447), the identity of a line on my 
Babylonian brick (PI XXL No. 1), with one on ,the great 
stone preserved m the East-India house It may be here 
added*, that the second, third, fourth and fifth, of the five 
chaiacteis comprised in the second line of that brick, form 
a sentence oi word, peihapsa proper name, w'hieh lecurs 

above thirty times on the stone, in different columns. 

3 M 
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XJV. 


Additional remarla,, Corrccltom of ci ronrs^ Omissions si- ppbcd, ^ c. 


J3AGE 15. It has been suggested by a person veil 
acquainted witli Rio de Janeiro, that he who struck the 
slave might liavc been stationed cxpicssl}’ to pi event crowds 
from assembling ncai the Ambassador’s icsidence; but this 
argument was not urged m extenuation of tliat outrage by 
the Portuguese gentlpman vho AMtnessed it. I maj’’ add, on 
good authority that sla\es at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private OA^ ners arc Ecclesi- 
asticks, experience, almost invariably, much humanity and 

t 

indulgence. 

# 

Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, 'vhich Dr. 
Vincent asenbed to Major Moor, v as written by Mr. Jom- 
ville, (See Asiat. Res. Vol. VII. p. 397- oct. Lond. 1809). 

Page 100. note 42. Prom the MS. Buiidelicsli, 1 should 
have givep here a specimen of the Pahlavi characters used du- 
ring many centuries by tlie Gabrs and Parsts, also of the 
ancient Pahlavi as it appears tm medals, gems and sculp- 
tured marbles; but a difficulty respecting the raoreabTe types 
(See p. 440), obliges me to reseiwe such specimens for 
another portion of my woik. 
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Pa^e 216. That Mallows, (the plant called Tulahtiy in 
Persian) was dedicated to the sun, was worshipped in times 
of extreme danger, and was deposited m the temples as a 
sacred gilt, we learn fiom Vossius [De Idololatna, p 674, 
Amst. l/'OO) who closes his account with the opinion of 
Pythagoras, upwTaTov twaiTOTtjt fiaXcfxrjs (pvWoy, that the leaf of 
“mallows was most holy 

Page 2 1 7- Mr. Bruce, through whose assistance I Found 
at Biibhehr the three sepulchral urns delineated in Plate 
XX III. No 5), sent two of the same kind soon after to Mi. 
Erskiiie, Avho has veiy accurately des«l;nbed them m the 
Bombay Liteiary Tiansactions, 7ol. I art. xiv. This' 
ingenious antiquary (p 197) declaies his opinion that “ the 
“urns in question contained the bones of Persians ivhose 
“ bodies weie deposited in them while the usages described 
“ by Herodotus, aud the commentatoi on’ the DeiatSr weie 
“in foice; before the whole of Persia ivas reduced to a 
•‘strict observance of the leligion of Zertusht. In such 
“ inquiries, however, there is always considerable uncertain- 
“ty, particularly when the inquiry relates to a countiy m 
“ which theie w^ere so many obscure heresies, as there ap- 
“ pear to have been in Persia at various mras of its history.’’ 
The (or DesAtirJ an extiaordmaiy collection 

of ancient Pa’sian writings, haring been illustrated with a 
cominentarvand glossaiy by the learned Pais'i Fi'uu z, (men- 
tioned in p. 98), aud tiauslated into English, is m the press, 
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( 

(according to an advertisement of December 1818) and vill 
form tu'o Quaito Volumes. 

c 

Page 2.55. 277. Since* 1113^ departure fiom P.ersia tlie 
loyal anger has fallen heavily on XeiuKha'x, and.rcdiiccd 
to equal luin that guilty I'azir and many innocent members 
of his famll3^ 

Page 261 I have just loundin a pocket-book the name 
of Malli'c thus viiltcn, .U, by some Persian fellow -tra\ eller 

Pane 338. PlicTIicodosian 01 Pcutmnei Ian 7 able, Senm. 

O ^ ^ 

, VI. (m Berlius's Tlit*ati . Gcogi Vet agrees u ilh our Persian 
Map in theposjtion of Chsma or Clisma, ( Al Culzum 
the KXvfffia of Ptolemy. 

€ 

Page 382. Respecting the sweet meat called Gozang^abln, 
and the manna or honej'^ of winch it is composed. Captain 
Predenck has offered much cuiious information in the Bom- 
bay Literal}'- Transactions Vol.l art xvi). ^Manna or 
is not onl}'^ found on the gaz (J) or tamarisk, but on other 
trees and shrubs Capt. Fiedenck mentions one, tlie gaiun ; 
and in the MS. NiizJiat al Cuh'ib (Part I), I find it dcsciibed 
as a dewy substance that settles on the leaves ot' the gaz or 
tamarisk tiee, (a^uoio J ^y)and acquiiing sweetness 

and consistency becomes gazangabin {^,^\<). This, adds 
the MS. chiefl}' abounds in Kin’dcstH/i; when the manna falls, 
on the balut (k^) or oak tree, it contiibutcs to the sweet 
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composition called dhhab ; and about Ramadan it 

settles on the hid oi villow; and in the territory of 
K hon'd)' It falls on the thorn,, M qi* (^U), and is thence 

called Khhrangab'm ; some also in autumn is found on the 
“suiface^of the sand," (cJ^ /). 

Page 391 . To the tiees of miraculous celebnty may be 
added that “ arbrefameux'’-’ which Tournefoit saw at Smyr- 
na m 1702 , (Voyage du Levant Tome IT p' 503). It bad 
giovn up ('‘ les Giecs pietendent”) from the staff of Saint 
P 0 I 3 carp , this was the holy personage who had been a dis- 
ciple of Saint John the Evangelist, not^the Baptist as Tour- 
nefoit (p. 505) madveitently says; and (about I67) suffered 

t 

martyidora at Smyrna nhen neaily a bundled years of age. 

I have aheady mentioned (p. 392) an immense Indian tree 

■> 

called Cvhcer (01 Knbcei) Bur, supposed to be three thousand 
years old It appears that, “ a man of great sanctity, 
“ named Kiibeer haimg cleaned his teeth, as practised m 
“ India with a piece of stick, stuck it into the ground , that it 
“ took root, and become what it now is. See Mr. Copland s 
“Account of the Cornelian Mines near Baroach in the 
Bombay Literary Tiansactions, (Vol I p 289) 

The 1 Oman tick story of Suhra'b, (See p. 99), extracted 
fiom the translated into English veise, and illus- 

tiated vith numerous and instinctive notes, by Mi Atkin- 
son, nas published at Calcutta m 1814, (octavo). 
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Besides Captain LockcttS promised vork on Balnlon, 
(Sec p. 423), Mr. Kiel) in the 34tli ]>agc of )iis Second 
Memoii, gives us reason. to expect lliat i\Ir.* ljuckinghain, 
an inleliigent tia\cllcr. .vill soon make piiblick llisobscrva- 
tions on the same intcTCstmg subject. CaptJiin *Bdv.ard 
Fiederick has alieady given an “Account of the present 
“compared vilh the ancient stale of Jkilnlon,” from Ins 
own survej' made in 1831. This account foiins the ninth 
aiticlein the Bombay Litcraiy Tiansactions/’ VoL 1. On 
Babylon, also, the Rev. Air. Alaurice has lately published 
“ Observations,” in two paiLs, (piarlo (1816, 1818), leplete, 
like all hisfoimei vvoiks, with mgenuitj and eiudition. 

• 

Prom the “Bombay Liteiary Tiansactions," which have 
commenced so auspiciously under the j:)atronagc of Sir 
Janies Mackintosh, we maj' anticijiale much entcitainment 
and -valuable infdimation. To this woik I shall refer in\- 
reader (from p. 77) for Air. Salt’s account and his excellent 
delineations of the caves and sculptures at Sahcttc. The 
subject, also, of Elephmita, which 1 hav'e but sliirlitly touched 
in p. 81, IS ably handled by Mr Brskine, (Bomb Trans, 
art. xv), vvdio has illustrated ins .Memon with Plates after 
accurate and b autiful diawin«is made b\ Airs. •Ash burner 
of Bombay. Brum Air. Brskine’s account it apjieais^ that 
part of the sculptured Blcphanl (which I nbticed, p 88 )j 
had fallen in Sejjteniber Ihli, and that tiic remaiuuer was 
in a totRniig staLc. 
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The Vtew of Elephanta is not reduced (p. 82 ). Kudm was some- 
times pronounced and perhaps more correctly, Kavdm, fp. Sl6j. 
In p. 122, Cline 2) insert ^^in’ after ^fut.^^ In p. 136 
(line 8 ),fo)' read after ” p 445, /or pasbi' read parsi', 

p. l60 C hod 6 ) for ^^word'^ read ^‘world.’’ p. 195 line but 
one J,for ^‘werd' read ‘‘where.’^ p. 313 for “acent” read ^^ascentJ’* 
p. 373, (line 7 ) for ^foim” read ^from.” In the beginning 
of this Volume, the accents denoting long A, i and A, in Asiatick 
words, have not been so regularly observed as was the authors 
intention. 


END OF VOL I. 


